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FAIR FARMS VERSUS FANCY CROFTS 


ARE we making bad worse? Agricultural values have been steadily 
falling for the last twenty years and more. Men and capital are 
leaving the land. ‘Back to the land’ has become a political cry. 
Does this mean that capital or paupers are to go back to the land ? 
Lands in many parts of the North were swarming with paupers. 
Even now the rates are rising, and capital is going. The first question 
asked, if an estate be put into the market, is, What are the rates ? Have 
you to pay much for crofters and paupers? If the reply be not satis- 
factory, no sale can take place. A satisfactory reply is held in the 
estate market to be, no fancy crofts, but good farms. Then the 
estate gets sold, money comes to it, and the people on it are helped, 
because the purchaser is not dependent on the agricultural return, and 
knows that he will not be liable to disastrous political experiments. 
Where climate varies so much as our climate varies, from the seventy 
to ninety inches of rain (or more) in Cumberland to the thirty inches 
of the east coast, no general calculation by acreage is possible. Soil 
varies often with every thousand yards. The only valuation of any 
use is the old value by produce. * Some districts have the experience 
of failure of fancy crofts to guide them. Where failure happened 
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before with better prices than can now be got for produce, it is certain 
that new experiments on the old plan will fail. In other countries 
we have the experience of the creation with success of credit banks, 
land banks, and agricultural banks founded by Government and helped 
by them. The nearest approach to this in the new model legislation 
is to give a comparatively small sum to a central board composed of 
excellent men, receiving good salaries, and justifying their existence 
by creating more of the assisted fancy crofts, which is the class of 
holding alone submitted to their superintendence. Some economists 
object to the ‘ coddling ’ of agricultural banks by Government support. 
But these critics do not object to the ‘coddling,’ though it be of 
doubtful efficacy, of one class of agricultural holdings, kept alive to 
some extent by such ‘ coddling.’ Would it not tend to a more lasting 
and a surer agricultural prosperity if the experience of other States 
were followed, and fair-sized farms encouraged on business lines by 
the State’s loans, given only on the usual business conditions which 
are now observed when the ordinary banks charge interest. Why 
should not the chief banks of a country be aided, in one class of their 
loans, to make these loans at less interest’ by a State guarantee, strictly 
limited to those issues which shall support and help the agricultural 
class the State desires to see retained on the land, or even encouraged 
to come anew upon the land ? 

‘Kindness goes a long way’ is a true proverb. But what is 
kindness ? Is the yielding to all manner of wishes true kindness ? 
Must not the kindness be occasionally shown in warning and with- 
holding? The experience born of the past, the knowledge of the 
tendency of impulsive action, must sometimes make a warning against 
the fulfilment of wishes be true kindness. The withholding of a 
request when knowledge points out that the desire may bring dis- 
appointment to the man making it, or to that man’s neighbours, may 
seem no kindness to him, but is all the same true benevolence. If 
former action has been taken in the line desired by the man making a 
demand, and that demand has done no good, the way is made clearer, 
and the unwelcome wisdom of the advice, ‘ Don’t’ will be more palp- 
able. 

Now there is a benevolent desire on the part of the Government 
in Scotland to give the use of land to all who make the demand, if the 
request be authorised by gentlemen appointed as a Government 
Commission to make the grant if there can be any hope of 
success. 

These gentlemen are only to hold their office if the experiment be 
asuccess. The Government say the experiment has been tried already 
in the case of the crofters, and that experience proves success. 

In what way? By the number of crofters, or, as they are now to 
be dubbed, ‘ small holders ’ retained on the land, or in what manner ? 
Remember we are not thinking or speaking now of farms of small 
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though fair size, which can certainly maintain a family in comfort 
from agricultural produce raised upon it, but of smaller holdings, 
where confessedly a cultivator has often to look round for other 
than agricultural produce as necessary for a comfortable livelihood. 

Since 1886 the small landholders, or crofters, who had built their 
houses, or at all events had helped the landowner to house themselves, 
and had been allowed to remain on the land however poor their 
prospects, have been secured against their own ‘ kindness ’ to relatives 
and neighbours in not being allowed to subdivide their land, and have 
been secured also against any removal against their will to ‘ fresh 
fields and pastures new.’ What has been the result ? What has been 
the experience ? 

It is curious that theories have not tallied with facts. The period 
of time has been a good one. There has, during these years, been no 
potato disease. There has been no murrain among the flocks, whether 
of cattle or of sheep. There has been no blight on the cereals raised. 
It has been a good time for produce. Have the small holders or 
crofters shown an increased desire to maintain their crofts? On the 
contrary, they have given them up and gone to Canada faster than 
ever. Why? Because foreign and colonial produce comes in so 
fast that prices have gone down. Not even one shilling on cereals 
as a tax on imported grain will be allowed by the Government. The 
slight advantage given by the slaughter of cattle at the ports on arrival 
is only defended on the score of possible importation of disease, and 
Government do not say they will defend the crofter’s cattle by one 
shilling against the further lowering of prices by importation of live 
cattle from overseas. 

The rental of one Highland county during the last twenty-five 
years has gone down 44 per cent. and the local taxes, rates, &., have 
gone up 240 per cent. Locomotion has been made more easy by rail, 
steamer, and motor. The factories and tradesmen of the towns send 
into the county clothes and provisions, and women’s articles of dress 
so cheaply and deftly made that the young people among the rural 
inhabitants do not care any more to spin and weave, or indeed to 
labour, as they used to joy to do in the fields. The schoolmaster is 
everywhere. Every child must listen to him. And what must he 
teach ? He teaches that within four days’ steaming there is land in 
the United States and in Canada enough for every man to have a large 
farm, and that as for the girls, every one of them can get good wages 
there and a good husband. He tells them, further, that New Zealand 
and Australia, and even India and Africa, provide careers for adven- 
turous and industrious youth. And this information is confirmed for 
all his hearers by the postman, who brings them letters costing only 
one penny, telling them of the fair lands, the certain seasons of hot 
sun and clear winter days, which their friends and kinsmen, Jock, 
and Archie, and Sandy, and Donald are enjoying. ‘And what kind 
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of house will they bein?’ ‘Oh, a grand house, as good as the Laird’s, 
and better, for it has a fine verandah round it, and we can sit in the 
shade when the work is done, and we can know that all around us is 
‘‘our very ain.” ’ So it will be at all events when the loans are paid off, 
for which interest has at first to be paid to the trust and loan com- 
panies who have advanced money to the settler. And if a shift be 
desired, there is a sure market for the labour spent, and a man can 
get as good, and better, in some other part, where he has heard of the 
increased well-doing of his kinsman or friend. I have known a poor 
fisherman become a ranchman with ninety or one hundred cattle in a 
few years. Then, again, there is no labour in the old country better 
paid than the labour on the Clyde. There is no possibility of making 
the stuffs at home to wear so well as the stuffs from Glasgow and other 
towns. The clachan or croft is a pretty prison cell, rather damp, 
but picturesque, but still a prison, where the imagination is warmed 
by the accounts of all that goes on under the gas lamps and electric 
lights and the seething bustle of a city. So do motives and the 
improvements of civilisation combine to unsettle the country folk, sad 
though it be that such unsettlement should be, and one after another 
better opportunities and climates are sought. There is only one way 
of diminishing this movement, and that way is the encouragement 
of capital investmentinland. At present the capital is being frightened 
away. Can it be reassured and secured ? How has it been secured 
in the past? Partly by ignorance, by want of education, by want 
of postal facilities, by letting the people believe they had no other 
resource but the land, and notably by the capital freely spent by 
the landowners in aiding them. No one who knows crofting districts 
but can tell of hundreds of cases where crofters have been aided 
by landowners to replace horses and other animals that have died, 
have had their roofs repaired and other aid, given where the interest 
likely to be paid on such money aid was hardly to be expected. 
And where it became evident that no return on outlay could be got, 
is it not in the memory of all how hundreds have been helped to homes 
overseas, where the interest on loans contracted in the colonies has 
been well and easily paid ? Can a larger generosity be expected from 
the crofters to the cottars, or to each other, than has been often shown 
by the landowners? The smaller the man’s holding is, the sharper 
will be his jealousy of all neighbours, and the guardianship of his own 
rights, boundaries, wells, and small advantages as against the landless. 
He must have elbow-room himself or he will be elbowed out. So 
experience proves that a small farm, and not a mere croft, is the unit 
which is best. With a farm a man can afford not to be too narrow. 
Loans can be made to him with some hope that he will be able to pay 
interest. Capital flows to a land so occupied. To a land less favour- 
ably occupied, and too much cut up, capital, that is money and power, 
will have nothing to say. One by one the occupiers become poorer 
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and poorer. A potato blight or any agricultural misfortune ‘ does 
their job,’ as the English say. 

This is not theory. It has been proved. In 1844 on two Highland 
estates there were 1,053 tenants having less than 12/. annual rent to 
pay. The small holders were so numerous because a mistaken kind- 
ness, together with the wish to have men to serve their country as 
soldiers, had made the proprietor encourage division of land. Then 
came a potato blight and famine. These estates are still unable to 
pay off the mortgage loans raised to help the starving folk to emigrate. 
In Canada they bless the money help that enabled them to occupy 
their freehold farm in that country. Their places now support from 
three hundred to four hundred tenants, who are ‘ able to get along’ 
in good times, though on a scale of comfort which is not to be com- 
pared with the present state of their formerly starving kinsfolk who 
correspond with them from across the sea. But, comparatively poor 
though they be, they give good proof that with money help ‘ they 
can get along.’ 

‘Money help.’ Yes. But how? Government has placed a sum 
in the hands of the Crofter Commission for loans. Itis not sufficient 
to make the British public believe it to be a business-like arrangement. 
Many requests have already reached the Commissioners from crofters 
to be allowed to cry off part of their bargain ; others have hitherto 
paid, the years having been fair since the Commission was created. 
Others have preferred to renounce Government aid altogether, pre- 
ferring to’ be under the proprietors. I know of an estate in which 
about half the crofters have ‘renounced,’ saying they prefer not to 
be under the Government, and to remain as they were before the 
well-meant legislation of 1886; on other estates the creation of the 
Commission is considered to have saved them from worse, and they 
accept the judges, and pray them to give more money than they can 
give. Meanwhile, no capital comes to such estates but that doled 
out by the Commission. On the contrary, money runs away. The 
system has damaged small industries in towns. Take an instance. 
A fine bed of clay, excellent for tile-making, was recently found near a 
little town. A company of business men was formed to make tiles. 
Employment was promised to men of the town and neighbourhood. 
When the company heard that the Guvernment proposed to take land 
to make more crofters wherever the Commissioners might choose, the 
company at once withdrew their offer to make tiles ; for, said they, 
what landowner will now be foolish enough to drain land with the 
expensive system of tiles, when that land may at any time be taken 
from him to make experiments as to how long a newly planted crofter, 
perhaps a mere ‘ corner-boy ’ from the town slums, may be put upon 
the fields which hitherto have been well kept by the capital spent in 
tile-draining them? Without any plan for the business-like attrac- 
tion of capital this is sure to be the result. Men know experiments 
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will be made, and after the good land has been spoilt by a compara- 
tively poor amateur, it will be thrown up, and the damaged ground will 
be fit for little—not even for ‘ a poetic tribute.’ Poetry is well enough 
for the happy, who have nothing to do with land except as a labourer 
thereon at regular wages. It is the regularly waged rural labourer 
who can write poetry on the rural delight of crofts. He can do so 
blithely, and so can the politician and the Treasury Bench man, so 
long as he has little to give from his own purse or from that of the 
Treasury. The small farmer, too, can write songs. The crofter 
seldom does ! 

The one and only system over which small holderand Government 
official may hope to sing together is the land bank system. 

This has been a proved success—much more of a success than the 
crofter system under Commissioners’ less business-like aid. The Com- 
missioners’ aid cannot be given in sufficient volume, because to do so 
would destroy the system, as it will not pay, except in sentiment, to 
please a minority. 

Land banks pay, and will last, because founded on business lines 
and helping those who can help themselves. ‘ Aide-toi et Dieu 
t’aidera ’ is a proverb which speaks good economics. Good economics 
last, because the public see they last of their own virtue. 

You can see in Germany what has been done, not recently, but 
long ago, by rent banks. The system of Stein and Hardenberg, 
founded for the benefit of agriculturists under a stern Northern 
climate, severer but drier than ours, has a success of a century 
behind it. 

Turn to the present day. Egypt is so fertile that her usurers got 
50 to 70 per cent. from the agriculturists for loans. Ours never 
managed that. But now, through the agricultural bank established 
under Lord Cromer’s rule in Egypt, the interest charged is only 
9 per cent. Capital has rushed to the country districts. Our North 
countrymen may well think Egypt, like ‘Mesopotamia ’ or any Eastern 
land, a too ‘ comforting word,’ but where the fellaheen can pay, with 
Government help, 9 per cent. instead of 70 per cent., the Scots or 
English agriculturist may, at all events, have some lessening of the rate 
of interest. It is not necessary to establish any new banks, but only 
to help existing good banks for limited issues to a limited class which 
may be considered desirable. The Government helped the Egyptian 
Bank by letting the ordinary taxpayer collect the interest on its 
loans due to the bank from agriculturists. The Government was not 
reckless. They gave a very low guarantee—3 per cent. The Govern- 
ment have never had to pay under the guarantee clause. No advance 
is made that is above 50 per cent. of the estimated value of the property 
for the benefit of which the loan is raised. The gist of the matter is 
that the Government profits by the examination made of the value 
of the security by the bank, and helps the bank by collecting the 
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interest due on any loan made. The transaction is a limited one, as 
such a transaction might be here. 

Now go to the other end of Africa, to the British colony of the 
Cape. The Government there has introduced a Bill to found an 
agricultural bank which shall, under its board’s direction, be enabled 
to use one million sterling in loans. No loan shall exceed two-thirds 
of the total value of the farm security, and no loan shall bear interest 
at more than 5 pef cent. © 

Some arrangement similar to this might ‘hearten’ people to 
remain, for they would have money at their back todo so. That the 
Crofters’ Act has not checked depopulation, even with the help of 
’ grants from the Congested Districts Board, is evident. 

Take the Census returns of crofting parishes coming within the 
scope of the Congested Districts Board. Here, at any rate, in parishes 
getting not only the benefit of the Act, but also of the large expenditure 
of money made by the Congested Districts Board, rural depopulation 
should have been checked to some extent. Yet what is the result ? 
The following figures, taken from the Census returns, show the 
depopulation to have been greater since the passing of the Act than 


before : 
Year Population 
1871 . 3 : a : 4 J 5 . 158,452 


1881 . , : : d . . : . 155,006 
1891 . , ‘ : ; ‘ , ‘ . 148,694 
1901 . , ; : ‘ ° ; - 142,297 


If the number of 30/., and under, holdings in the same parishes 
were extracted from the valuation rolls of the same years, the same 
result would, I think, be found. 

It is stated that the Crofter Act has, of course, largely increased 
the expenditure on improvements by crofters. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that cottars, without any security of tenure, have spent much 
more on their houses than crofters. 

To try to remedy this by pilfering landowners is to ‘make bad 
worse.’ Encourage both landowners and farmers by agricultural 
loans, and you have the only remedy you can now apply with success. 


ARGYLL. 
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THE SWISS ARMY AND ENGLAND'S 
NEEDS 


THE members of the English committee who recently visited Switzer- 
land to examine the military system of that country owe many thanks 
both to the National Service League and to the Swiss Government 
for a delightful and an instructive tour. We have learnt how the 
Swiss army is organised, and we have seen with our own eyes the 
methods pursued in each successive stage of army training. Inci- 
dentally we have seen not a little of the natural beauties of the country 
which has produced this army; we have enjoyed the generous hospitality 
of its governing bodies, and the never-failing courtesy and kindness of 
the Swiss officers who were deputed to guide our steps and to answer our 
innumerable questions. To express any opinion on the purely military 
aspects of what we have seen would be, for me at any rate, impossible. 
Nor would such comments, even if inspired by expert military know- 
ledge, be of much interest to the main body of the British public. 
The whole interest of the Swiss military system to most Englishmen 
lies, not in the technical excellence of this or that feature, as compared 
with corresponding features in other armies, but in the broad question 
whether the Swiss system is applicable to English needs. What the 
Swiss system is can be told in a sentence. It is a system of com- 
pulsory military training lasting for a very brief period, but following 
upon a preliminary training during boyhood and adolescence in gym- 
nastics and in rifle shooting. That the system is popular with the 
Swiss people appears to be beyond question. It is regarded rather as 
@ pastime than as a corvée. This is certainly more than can be said 
for the system of compulsory service prevailing in other Continental 
countries. Frenchmen and Germans, in probably at least nine cases 
out of ten, look upon their military service as a painful obligation 
from which they would gladly escape. The Switzer, on the other hand, 
likes his service, and voluntarily undertakes even more than is imposed 
upon him by the State. In the infantry, which, of course, comprises 
the bulk of the army, he is required to train for forty-five days when 
he joins as a recruit at the age of twenty, and subsequently he has to 
put in eighteen days’ training every alternate year for seven years, 
together with a certain amount of musketry practice, at times con- 
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venient to himself. In actual fact, the amount of musketry practice 
voluntarily undertaken far exceeds the minimum exacted by the 
Government. A large number of voluntary societies have been 
formed for rifle shooting, and they compete with one another for 
prizes. In the same way there are numerous gymnastic societies 
with quasi-military constitution and purpose. It may, indeed, be 
said that rifle shooting and gymnastics take the place in Switzerland 
that cricket and football, golf and lawn tennis, occupy in England. 
Thus the Swiss population is largely self-prepared for military service ; 
but even so, it is doubtful whether the system of compulsory service 
would be so generally popular if it did not differ fundamentally from 
the compulsory systems established in France and Germany. In the 
first place, there is a difference of degree which amounts to a difference 
of kind. The period of training for the Swiss recruit is only forty-five 
days as compared with two years in the German army, and, till recently, 
three years in the French army. No argument is needed to show that 
this wide difference in point of time must completely alter the outlook 
of a civilian population upon the whole question of compulsory service. 
A young Frenchman or German looks upon his military service as a 
large slice out of his civilian life ; the young Switzer regards his forty- 
five days’ recruit training and the subsequent short periods of further 
training as pleasant and healthy interludes in the monotony of civilian 
life. But that is not all. In the French and German armies the 
officers still constitute a class apart, as in our own army—but with 
this important distinction, that the English officer must treat his men 
with consideration or recruiting will fall off, whereas the French and 
German officer is automatically supplied with the material he wants. 
In Switzerland, on the other hand, the officers and men are one. All 
officers and non-commissioned officers rise from the ranks, and that 
fact, while it prevents the existence of a social gulf between officers 
and men, also creates an object of ambition at which every man can 
aim. 

Thus the Swiss system takes very little away from the civilian life 
of each citizen, and adds an element of interest, of pleasure, and of 
occasional excitement. When to these personal considerations is 
added the patriotic reflection that each trained soldier, each skilled 
marksman, adds to the security of the nation, it is not surprising 
that the system should be popular. 

Whether the system will be equally popular if the period of service 
be extended, as is now proposed, is another question. The Swiss 
military authorities have for some time been of opinion that the period 
of forty-five days recruit training for the infantry, with corresponding 
periods for other branches of the service, is insufficient, and a law has 
passed both chambers of the Federal Parliament extending the period 
to sixty-five days. There are various other changes proposed in the 
Bill which need not be here mentioned, except to say that they for the 
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most part tend in the direction of increasing the burden both upon 
the soldier and upon the taxpayer. A referendum has been demanded, 
and a vote of the whole people upon the whole law will take place in 
November. Most of our informants expressed confidence that the 
Bill would be carried, but they all admitted that there was a powerful 
minority against the proposed changes. Into this purely domestic 
question I have no desire to enter. Whether forty-five days or sixty- 
five days be necessary to produce the military excellence desired by 
the Swiss authorities is a question upon which no Englishman has the 
right to express an uninvited opinion. The only point for us to con- 
sider is whether the Swiss system, with or without modification of 
detail, is applicable to our purposes, or is required by our necessities. 

In considering that question, it is well to begin by noting that the 
mere fact that the Swiss system is good for Switzerland does not even 
create a presumption that it will be good for England. In the whole 
range of the nations of the world it would be hard, if not impossible, 
to find two countries whose problems of national defence are so totally 
different as those of Switzerland and England. The former is a 
small Continental State wedged in between mighty neighbours, whose 
mutual jealousies are the best guarantee of its independence. If 
ever the Swiss army is called upon to fight, it will be as an auxiliary 
to the greater armies of one or other of Switzerland’s neighbours. 
Even so, the Swiss forces could not, without grave international 
risks, be used to invade foreign territory. The neutrality of Switzer- 
land is guaranteed by the principal Powers of Europe, and, therefore, 
Switzerland only needs an army as an additional guarantee of her 
own neutrality, and can only use it for that purpose. The task of 
her army is to defend the frontiers of the home land against inten- 
tional or accidental violation during any war that may break out 
between two or more of the neighbouring Powers. That is not a light 
task. IfI may be permitted to adapt Hamlet’s words : — 


Tis dangerous when the smaller country comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 


Every man that Switzerland can produce may be needed for the 
defence of the Swiss frontier, and every man should be ready to play 
his part. 

But what is our task? We are an island power, the centre of a 
world-wide Empire. No international jealousies guarantee our inde- 
pendence or the safety of our Empire. On the contrary, in making 
our plans we have always to take into account the possibility of a 
coalition against us. To meet our national needs we must have 
ships to guard our sea-borne commerce, and regular soldiers to garrison 
our oversea possessions. Switzerland has no sea-borne commerce and 
no foreign possessions; she has no navy and no standing army. Do 
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those members of the National Service League who ask that we should 
adopt the Swiss military system also propose that we should sell our 
fleets for old iron and abolish our regular army? If not, it is futile 
to appeal to Swiss experience. Our admiration of what Switzerland 
has achieved in no way affects the question of what England 
requires. 

A navy and a standing army England must have. Does she, in 
addition to these things which Switzerland has not got, also want 
another thing which Switzerland has elaborated for her peculiar needs ? 
That other thing is a system of compulsory service which requires 
every able-bodied man to learn to shoot, and to undergo a certain 
amount of military training. By adopting this system we should 
undoubtedly obtain at a comparatively moderate expense an enormous 
number of soldiers. But do we want these soldiers? and if we 
want them, why do we want them ? 

For the present let us concentrate our attention on these questions. 
Later on I will deal with the very important question of the moral 
gain which is alleged to result to the community from a system of 
compulsory military service. But that consideration is admittedly of a 
secondary character. The primary argument for compulsory service 
is, and always must be, that it makes many soldiers, and therefore 
our first question must be, Do we want these soldiers ? 

The usual reply is that we want these soldiers for home defence. 
So plausible is this reply that many people accept it without a murmur 
as final and conclusive. Yet surely some caution might be suggested 
by a recollection of the historic fact that though British soldiers have 
fought in every country and every clime that the outer world contains, 
they have never, since England and Scotland became one, fought against 
foreign foes in defence of their own English or Scottish homes. 

Such a striking fact can hardly be the result of accident. We are 
not a meek people, avoiding quarrels with our neighbours and turning 
the other cheek to the smiter. Rightly or wrongly we have given 
cause for offence to many nations. They presumably would have 
been glad to punish us by carrying war to our doors, even as we have 
carried it to theirs, yet never once have they done it, although their 
soldiers have often outnumbered ours by ten to one. 

The explanation is very simple. Great Britain is an island, and 
an island cannot be attacked by any army, unless that army has 
first been safely ferried across the sea. During all the wars of the 
past two hundred years Great Britain has been so strong upon the 
sea that no hostile Power has been able to send an invading army 
across the intervening strip or stretch of water. That is the whole 
reason why in the past we have escaped invasion ; and before con- 
templating the formation of a great army for home defence we may 
fairly ask why the same cause that has protected us in the past will 
not secure us against invasion in the future ? 
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That sea defence is both easier and more effective, in the case of an 
island, than land defence, nobody appears to deny. The defending 
ships will presumably be able to move at least as fast as the invading 
ships, and probably very much faste~, for the defending ships will be 
built for efficiency in war, and speed is one of the most important 
elements in that efficiency ; whereas the invading ships will consist 
of merchantmen of various speed capacities, pressed into the service 
of the invader and heavily laden with troops and stores. If these 
defending ships are in sufficient force, they will beat off the escort 
of war ships that accompanies the invading armada, and will then 
capture or sink the crowded transports. If the escort is too powerful 
for such summary execution, the defending ships will still be able 
to shadow the armada from point to point and to make it impossible 
for the enemy to land his troops in safety. To those who argue 
that we might not have enough defending ships even for this minor 
task, I answer that it is our business to have enough. It is obviously 
more satisfactory to prevent your enemy from landing than to wait 
for the pleasure of killing him when he has landed ; and therefore until 
we have enough warships to render a hostile invasion impossible it is 
folly to spend a single penny on land defences. 

That however is only the beginning of the case so far as this par- 
ticular island of Great Britain is concerned. For the island of Great 
Britain contains a vast population that is absolutely dependent for its 
livelihood upon external commerce. It is not merely, as some people 
have hastily assumed, a question of dependence upon foreign food sup- 
plies. We are also dependent upon oversea countries both for the raw 
materials of our industries and for the sale of our manufactures. 
We obtain wool from Australia and South America ; cotton from the 
United States and from Egypt; iron ore from Sweden and Spain ; 
timber from Canada and the Baltic ; hides and oil seeds from India ; 
and from these and other countries countless other materials for 
our infinitely varied industries. If the regular supply of these 
articles were seriously interrupted, vast industrial concerns would be 
brought to a standstill and hundreds of thousands, perhaps even 
millions, of men would be thrown out of work. That is one half of 
the picture. Looking on the other half we see that it is useless to 
labour and toil at the production of goods unless we can afterwards 
ensure their safe delivery to the people who want to buy them. The 
security of our outgoing ships laden with manufactured goods is as 
important as the security of the incoming ships laden with raw 
materials. Both streams must be defended from interruption, or our 
industries will cease and our industrial population will be rendered 
destitute. 

The task of defending this double stream of commerce is the second 
duty of our navy, the first duty being the defence of our homes from 
invasion. It needs however little reflection to perceive that the 
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second duty is a much more serious and complicated task than the 
first. Even an inferior defending force of warships and torpedo- 
boats could make a hostile invasion impossible, unless the odds were 
overwhelmingly in favour of the invader. But to defend our world- 
wide commerce we need a naval force that gives to us the overwhelming 
odds. We must have a sufficient margin of strength to make it 
impossible for any probable combination of naval Powers seriously 
to challenge our naval supremacy. We must also have strength 
enough to prevent the enemy’s cruisers from doing serious harm to 
our commerce without grave risk to themselves. This means an 
‘ immense superiority in warships, in cruisers, and in smaller craft. 
But if we have this superiority ; if the enemy’s warships dare not face 
ours in pitched battle ; if his cruisers are the hunted while ours are the 
hunters, clearly we have no reason to fear that he will be able to 
send across the sea a great armada of transports loaded with the 
men and horses and munitions of an invading army. 

That is not all. Not only is the invasion of our country rendered 
impossible by the necessary maintenance of a sufficient naval force 
to protect our commerce, but an invasion would be superfluous if 
we failed to maintain the force. For if our enemy had so far beaten 
us upon the high seas that he could safely prey upon our commerce, 
it would not be worth his while to expose his soldiers to the risks 
of crossing the sea while any of our war vessels remained in being. 
He could more safely for himself and more swiftly and certainly 
bring us to our knees by making the continuance of our industrial 
life impossible. Thus the precautions which we must take to preserve 
the commercial and industrial life of the nation make it unnecessary 
for us even to think about precautions against invasion. The greater 
automatically covers the less. On the other hand, if we fill our 
minds with thoughts of invasion and create a great and costly militia 
to guard against it, we shall inevitably begin to neglect the navy, 
and thus risk the loss of that over-sea empire which is our pride and 
the destruction of that over-sea commerce which is our life. Ten 
million militiamen could not then redeem our fortunes. While they 
impotently waited with loaded rifles for an invader that never came, 
the nation would be bleeding to death for want of work. 

There is, however, one possibility which must not be ignored, 
namely, the possibility that a courageous enemy while not attempting 
the impossible, or the superfluous, task of an invasion in force, might 
skilfully organise a raid which might do serious though temporary 
damage. This possibility has been frankly admitted by the Ad- 
miralty, who go so far as to say that a raiding force, not exceeding 
10,000 men, might conceivably elude the watchfulness of our ships 
and make a hasty descent on our shores. To guard against this danger 
some land force is clearly necessary. What ought that land force to be ? 

In order to answer this question we must first consider what 
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sort of raid would be attempted. The enemy would not risk the 
lives of 10,000 men or of 5,000 men, or even of 500 men, for the mere 
pleasure of making a landing. The raiding party would have to run 
the gauntlet of the whole of our naval force in home waters, including 
scores of fast torpedo boats lying in ambush at various points all round 
the coast for the very purpose of making even a raid impossible. 
From one of these boats one well-directed torpedo might send a whole 
ship load of raiders to the bottom. Such risks are not run for the 
sake of visiting the Brighton Aquarium or picnicking on the Norfolk 
Broads. If a raid is attempted at all, it will be directed either against 
one of our naval arsenals, where much mischief could be done by a 
small body of men in a short space of time, or against London. But 
the naval arsenals are already defended by a land force. The danger 
has been reckoned with, and permanent garrisons of regular troops 
are kept at Portsmouth, Chatham, and our other naval stations. 
Whether these garrisons are sufficient or are more than sufficient is a 
question for the War Office and the Admiralty to decide between 
them. Parenthetically it may be remarked that we should probably 
secure an economy of force and an increase of efficiency if the Ad- 
miralty were made solely responsible for the defence of all naval 
stations, leaving the War Office free to devote its attention and its 
estimates to offensive defence. But whether the Admiralty or the 
War Office, or the two conjointly, are responsible for the defence of 
our naval stations at home against the possibility of a raid, those 
stations must be defended by the regular forces of the Crown. To 
leave them to the comparatively unskilled defence of a hastily embodied 
national militia would be to confess that there was no real danger of 
attack. 

The second hypothesis is that a determined raiding party might 
effect a landing at some unprotected spot, march on London, capture 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and establish 
foreign rule throughout Great Britain. All this is to be done by 
a raiding party which, at a maximum, according to the reasoned 
judgment of the Admiralty, could not exceed 10,000 men. Possibly 
it could be done if we had absolutely no armed force left in the country. 
But it is certain that until we had made ourselves secure at sea we 
should not so denude our country of regular troops that there were 
not enough left to deal with a raiding party of these dimensions. 
The whole of our standing army has to be raised and trained in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nearly half the men with the colours and all 
the men in the reserve are stationed or living in this country. 
None of these regulars could be sent abroad as long as there was 
any doubt about our complete mastery of the sea, for we could not 
afford to risk the loss of our transports. Therefore, at the time when 
raids would be most likely to-occur, because of the doubtful situation 
at sea, we should be best prepared to meet them on land; and as 
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long as any risk whatever of a raid remained it would be our business 
to retain in this country a sufficient force of regular troops to deal 
with it. 

To do this would of course, pro tanto, limit our power of striking 
abroad, but the suggested alternative will not bear examination. It is 
ridiculous even to suggest that we should raise a national militia by 
universal and compulsory military service for the sole purpose of 
dealing with a possible raiding party of 10,000 men which otherwise 
would capture London. If such men ever came they would be picked 
men determined to sell their lives dearly. They must be met by 
trained soldiers, armed with the best weapons and accustomed to 
discipline. To oppose to such a picked body of raiders a mass of 
comparatively untrained militiamen would be little better than 
murder. 

Let those who dispute this argument, and who contend that the 
proposed national militia could be so trained as to be fit to meet a 
picked body of the best men our enemy could send, reflect on the 
waste of effort involved in the creation of such a militia for 
such a purpose. In a pamphlet by Mr. G. G. Coulton, kindly 
supplied to the members of the English Committee of Inquiry by 
the National Service League, it is estimated that on the Swiss system 
of compulsory service we ‘ should have at all times a quickly mobilisable 
force of about 1,500,000 men and nearly as many reserves behind 
them.’ That makes altogether nearly 3,000,000 armed men. A 
similar but larger estimate is furnished by Lieut-.Colonel Delmé- 
Radcliffe, British military attaché to Switzerland. In a most interest- 
ing and lucid paper which the members of the English Committee 
of Inquiry had the privilege of hearing read at Fribourg, Colonel 
Delmé-Radcliffe calculates that the Swiss system, if applied to the 
United Kingdom, would give an armed force in time of war of 4,000,000 
men, together with an unarmed force of about the same strength, 
which would perform non-combatant services for the fighting force. 
And we are asked to create this gigantic machine in order to deal 
with a raiding force of 10,000 men. 

It is necessary to press home this contrast, even at the risk of 
appearing disrespectful to the intelligence of my opponents, because 
it is the final result which emerges from their own proposition that 
compulsory military training is needed for home defence. To sum 
up the argument :—We want no national militia to defend us against 
invasion: that is the exclusive duty of the navy, and the navy 
must be sufficient for that duty, because it also has to perform the 
much more difficult duty of defending our commerce. We want 
no national militia to guard our naval arsenals: that is a task that 
can more safely be entrusted to regular garrisons composed either of 
soldiers or of marines. Finally, we want no national militia even to 
repel the 10,000 raiders who are to march on London, for they will 
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be more economically and more efficiently guarded against by a small 
force of well-trained regulars. 

Thus, so far as home defence is concerned, the whole case for a 
national militia breaks down completely. We have still, however, 
to consider whether our obligations abroad furnish a sufficient cause 
for the creation of such a militia. And here the advocates of the 
Swiss system are undoubtedly on stronger ground. They rightly 
point out that this system would provide us with a large supply of 
men sufficiently well trained to be used for the expansion of our 
regular forces fighting across the seas. The experience of the South 
. African war showed us that we needed moremen than we ever before had 
thought of sending abroad, and it is of course possible that a similar 
need might again arise in some quarter of the globe. We have then to 
ask whether this possibility is a sufficient reason for the introduction of 
the Swiss system into the United Kingdom? This system, according to 
the figures above quoted, would give us about 4,000,000 armed men. 
Whom are we going to fight that we shall want 4,000,000 men ? 

The advocates of the system may reply that nobody knows, and 
that we ought to be prepared for all contingencies. My answer is that 
the people who are to be compelled to undergo this military training 
have a right to ask for what probable contingency this new compul- 
sion is imposed upon them. They are not to fight in defence of their 
own homes: we have disposed of that delusion. They are to fight 
abroad, perhaps thousands of miles from the homes they have laboured 
to build up, the homes they love. For what are they to fight and 
where ? For the defence of the Empire! The phrase is attractive 
but loose. It needs to be examined carefully, for we are dealing 
with the liberties of Englishmen who are to be taken by force from 
their own homes and compelled to fight in distant lands. If it 
be replied that compulsory training does not necessarily imply 
compulsory service in the field, then I respectfully suggest that the 
scheme is not worth considering at all. It is absurd to put the nation 
to the cost of training 4,000,000 men to be ready for a great national 
or Imperial emergency, if all of these men are to be free when the 
emergency comes quietly to continue their daily civilian occupations 
and to let the emergency take care of itself. The preliminary compul- 
sion implies a final compulsion. Otherwise the institution of the 
system is, from a military point of view, a sheer waste of the national 
resources. Doubtless some of the men who had been trained might 
volunteer for service abroad, but it is clearly wasteful of the nation’s 
money and of the nation’s energy to train by force millions of men 
who do not want to be trained and who cannot be compelled to put 
their training to any military purpose. 

At this point it is convenient to ask what the money cost of the 
Swiss system if applied to this country would be. Mr. Coulton, in the 
pamphlet above referred to, puts the cost at 15,000,0001. a year. 
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Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe, in his lecture at Fribourg, stated that if the 
Swiss system in its entirety were applied to the United Kingdom 
the cost would be 19,500,000/. a year. It is not clear whether either 
estimate takes full account of the difference in the scales of pay pre- 
vailing in Switzerland and in England. As a striking example of the 
difference, it may be mentioned that while Mr. Haldane draws 5,0001. 
a year, Herr Forrer, the Swiss Minister of War, is only paid 4801. 
On the other hand, it is argued by the advocates of compulsory training 
that we could reduce the cost of the Swiss system either by picking 
only those men whom we wanted, or by reducing the number of annual 
trainings which the men were compelled to attend. The former 
of these two methods, though seriously put forward by some members 
of the National Service League, is clearly inconsistent with the whole 
principle of universal service. As to the second method, the answer 
is that the more the training is reduced to save expense, the less efficient 
is the resulting soldier. It is curious that at the very moment when 
the Swiss are proposing to make their training more severe the English 
advocates of the Swiss system should urge that a still shorter period of 
training would suffice for England. But even if we thus reduced train- 
ing at the cost of efficiency we should still have 4,000,000 armed men, 
and we should still be faced with the problem of what to do with them. 

In view of these difficulties it is better to content ourselves with 
arguing from the Swiss system as itis. That would cost if introduced 
into England, according to Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe’s calculation, 
19,500,0007. The next question to ask is whether we cannot find more 
profitable objects on which to spend this huge sum than the compulsory 
training of men who cannot be compelled to fight abroad and are not 
wanted to fight at home. Here again the suggestion of the answer is 
provided in Mr. Coulton’s pamphlet. On page 15, by way of argument 
for a home defence army, he says :—‘ The whole issue of a great decisive 
battle by sea might easily turn on the absence of, say, only ten or 
a dozen ships, which our present system must keep hanging about 
our shores to guard against sudden raids.’ I will not comment on 
the assumption that ships would be ‘kept hanging about’ solely to 
guard against raids. Any ships in home waters would be employed 
in protecting our commerce, as well as our coasts, and even the members 
of the National Service League will not argue that sea-borne commerce 
can be protected by a land force. The point I wish to make is purely 
arithmetical. The annual cost of a Dreadnought in commission, 
including interest on capital and depreciation, maintenance and 
ammunition, and the full cost of the food, pay, and pensions of officers 
and men is approximately 250,000/. a year. To be on the safe side, as 
the life of these monsters if not merry is short, let us put the annual 
cost at 300,0007. At this outside estimate we could with 19,500,000/. 
a year maintain in full commission 65 Dreadnoughts, paying all 
charges and providing a constant succession of new ships as the older 
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ones passed out of date. Can anyone doubt for a moment that 65 
Dreadnoughts in full commission would add immensely more to the 
offensive and defensive strength of Great Britain than 4,000,000 
militiamen, raised for home defence? It is sufficient to point out 
that the militiamen, unlike the ships, would be of no use for the defence 
of our sea-borne commerce ; that they could never be required to repel 
invasion as long as our navy remained supreme ; and that not one of 
them, according to the programme of the National Service League, 
could ever be compelled to fight abroad. 

This scheme, at any rate, must be dismissed as impossible. We 
should obtain no military advantage from the compulsory training of 
a national militia, unless we were able to compel the men who had been 
trained at the cost of the nation to fight the nation’s battles abroad 
when the emergency arose. 

We come back then to the questions, Where are those battles 
to be fought, and on whose behalf? Nobody suggests that these 
4,000,000 militiamen are to be employed in wars of aggression. You 
cannot drag men by force from their own homes to attack without 
cause the homes of other people. The war must have a defensive 
purpose to give to it that moral sanction without which recourse to 
* compulsory service would be intolerable and impossible. Whom, 
then, are we to defend ? The Colonies and India! Let us take the 
principal problems one by one. Australia and New Zealand are 
islands, and are defended not by soldiers, but by ships. The real 
defence of Australasia consists in the naval supremacy of Great Britain, 
and we give this defence to the colonists without asking anything in 
return. In addition we supply them with a special service squadron 
for their own private use, at considerably less than cost price. That 
is already more than is strategically necessary or politically just, and 
the Australians themselves would hardly suggest that we should in 
addition establish compulsory military training for all able-bodied 
males in the United Kingdom, on the off-chance that some day a few 
thousand British troops might come in handy for some Australian 
purpose. The problem of Canada is very different. Canada has a 
long land frontier, and a land frontier requires soldiers to defend it. 
But south of that frontier is a Power with whom we are even less 
anxious to quarrel than Canada is. Doubtless the Canadians would 
be glad to know that, in case of a conflict with the United States, we 
should be able to send across the Atlantic large bodies of troops to 
help them. We also should be glad to know that in case of a naval 
coalition against us, Canada would be able to send half a dozen first- 
class battleships to help the Mother Country. There is no present 
indication that Canada has any intention of undertaking any such 
liability, and until she does so, the idea that we are to establish com- 
pulsory military service in this country for her possible benefit may be 
dismissed as outside the realm of common sense. 
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Next comes South Africa. Is it for the sake of this land of dis- 
illusionment that every Englishman is to be compulsorily turned into 
half a soldier? Some more popular excuse than this will be needed 
if compulsory service is to commend itself to the present generation. 
We need not, however, lay stress on the mere unpopularity of such a 
proposal, for South Africa itself affords the best answer to the advo- 
cates of the Swiss system. Without the aid of that system we accom- 
plished a more difficult task than can present itself to us again in South 
Africa for at least a generation. It is true that the process was 
expensive, but not so expensive as the maintenance of the Swiss 
system at the cost of nearly 20,000,000/. a year for thirty 
years. 

The other Colonies need not be separately mentioned. No one is 
likely to propose that compulsory military training should be esta- 
blished throughout the United Kingdom to provide a guard for the 
Nigerian frontier or to defend Uganda against the forest pygmies. 

Finally we come to India, the most valuable of all our possessions, 
the greatest of all our responsibilities. Here, if anywhere, is a case 
for the creation of a great army. We must maintain order in India, 
and we must defend the Indian frontier against invaders. Unlike the 
self-governing Colonies, India normally provides for her own defence, 
while at the same time contributing to the general defence of the 
Empire. It was by the timely arrival of troops borrowed from the 
Indian establishment that Natal was saved from conquest by the 
Boers, and throughout the South African war India rendered invaluable 
service to the Empire by supplying military clothing and munitions 
of war. But although India normally maintains a sufficient margin 
of force to be able to lend occasional aidelsewhere, cases might arise 
when the whole force maintained by India would be insufficient for 
the work it was called upon to do. It would then become our duty 
to despatch reinforcements. On that point everyone is agreed, but 
everyone is also agreed that such reinforcements could not be furnished 
by any system of compulsory service. The men who go to fight in 
defence of the Indian frontier must be men who have voluntarily 
undertaken the obligation to fight wherever the honour of England 
calls for fighters ; and the rest of England must pay them liberally for 
discharging that obligation. This is the only way, and it is the 
fairest way in which we can meet our responsibilities abroad. Even 
if we had compulsory training, giving us 4,000,000 armed men, we 
could not take them all, or nearly all, and while it would be dangerous 
to trust to the chance that a sufficient number might volunteer to 
serve, it would be unjust that the men actually wanted should be 
picked out, against their will, either by ballot or by some principle of 
selection. Any such system would, in effect, place upon a small 
fraction of the nation the burden of discharging a responsibility which 
belongs to the whole nation. 
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This consideration, though constantly overlooked, is really vital. 
Where there are one hundred men, and only ten are required for a 
particular service, the fairest method of procedure is to make all the 
hundred contribute according to their means towards the wages of 
those ten who undertake the service, the wages being fixed at such a 
figure as may be necessary to induce ten suitable men to come forward. 
On this system there is no unfair burden upon anybody, for the fact 
that ten men voluntarily undertake the service proves that in their 
eyes the payment they receive is a fair equivalent for the service they 
perform. This is the principle on which roughly we proceed at present 
in Great Britain, and which we ought to continue to apply. Our insular 
position, our world-wide commerce, make it imperative that we should 
maintain a naval force more than sufficient to guard against the 
danger of invasion. Under no circumstances, then, can the whole of 
our people be called upon to fight, and therefore it is wasteful to train 
all of them for fighting. Such land fighting as Great Britain has to 
do must be done abroad, and the best and fairest way of securing the 
relatively few soldiers required for that fighting is to pay those who, 
whether as regulars or as auxiliaries, voluntarily undertake the obliga- 
tion to fight whenever called upon, and wherever wanted. 

We now pass to the subsidiary arguments put forward for the 
introduction into England of compulsory training on the Swiss model. 
It is argued that such training would have a beneficial effect on the 
physique of the nation, and also that it would bring home to every 
man the moral obligation of defending his country. So far as the 
question of physique is concerned, the argument is misleading. The 
most important element in military training—namely, rifle practice—is 
far inferior as a physical exercise to many of the games that English 
lads play without any compulsion, and which appear to be unknown 
in Switzerland. It may be urged that these games are not sufficiently 
systematic to give a complete physical training to the whole of our 
population, but that is’ an argument for physical exercise in school 
and after school, not for the introduction of military training, 
which is more costly, and, from the point of view of physique, less 
satisfactory. 

The moral argument is equally misleading. I hold, as strongly as 
any member of the National Service League, that it is the duty of 
every man to serve his country. The mistake made by this somewhat 
misnamed League lies in the assumption that service implies fighting. 
In the case of a continental country it may be so ; in the case of Great 
Britain it is not so. Military service is a service that the nation can 
never require from most of us, and we should be inculcating a false 
morality if we taught that it was the only service which a man owes 
to his country. The real national service which we all owe is the 
honourable fulfilment of the ‘daily round, the common task.’ It is 
the duty of every man to contribute to his country’s resources and to 
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his country’s happiness by giving honest work in return for the pay he 
receives, by cheerfully discharging his obligations to his family and 
to his neighbours, and by loyally paying the taxes legally imposed 
upon him. When this conception of civic duty has become part of 
the life of our people, we shall have no reason to fear for our country’s 
future, even though most of us may still be awkward in handling a 
rifle. 
Harotp Cox. 
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‘HANNAA’ AND DISESTABLISHMENT 


—brevis esse laboro, 
Obscwrws fio. 


A TITLE should be short, but not so short as to be obscure. Let me 
therefore recall to a forgetful generation the personality of ‘ Hannah,’ 
and then discuss the important contribution which, all unwittingly, 
she has made and is making to the cause of Disestablishment. 

Hannah! was the unmarried sister of Sarah Bottles, and Sarah 
was the wife of an opulent manufacturer who lived at Laburnum 
House, Reigate. In the summer of 1869 Mrs. Bottles was thought 
by her friends to be ‘ not long for this world’; and, as she was de- 
servedly popular, there were frequent inquiries at Laburnum House. 
Among the callers was a well-known leader-writer of the Daily Tele- 
graph, whom Mr. and Mrs. Bottles had befriended in his less prosperous 
days ; and he, combining sympathy with business, converted what 
he saw and heard at Laburnum House into excellent ‘ copy.’ 

‘I found a good many people assembled, of whom several had 
come on the same errand as I... . There was a Baptist minister 
who had been the shepherd of the Bottles family in the old days 
when they were Dissenters, and who has never quite lost his hold 
upon Mrs. Bottles. There was her sister Hannah, just about the 
same age as poor Sarah who married Bottles, and the very image of 
her. There was Job Bottles, Bottles’s brother, who is on the Stock 
Exchange, a man with black hair at the sides of his head, a bald 
crown, dark eyes and a fleshy nose, and a camellia in his button- 
hole. Finally, there was that handsome niece of Mr. Bottles—Mary 
Jane.’ Presently the members of the family were summoned to 
poor Mrs. Bottles’s sick-room, and the other visitors began to discuss 
the next stage in the domestic system of Laburnum House. ‘ They 
say,’ began the leader-writer, ‘that if Mr. T. Chambers’s excellent 
Bill, which the Liberal party are carrying with such decisive majorities, 
becomes law, the place of poor Mrs. Bottles will be taken by her sister 
Hannah, whom yqu have just seen. Nothing could be more proper. 
Mrs. Bottles wishes it, Miss Hannah wishes it, the reverend friend of 
the family (who has himself made a marriage of the same kind) wishes 
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it; everybody wishes it.’ ‘Everybody but old Bottles himself, I 
should think,’ replied another visitor; ‘don’t envy him at all! 
Shouldn’t so much mind if it were the younger one, though.’ 

Those light words touched an unsuspected spring in the leader- 
writer, and he replied with animation: ‘And why not the younger 
one? Why not? Either as a successor to Miss Hannah or in lieu 
of Miss Hannah. Why not? Let us apply John Bright’s crucial 
tests. Is she his first cousin? Could there be a more natural com- 
panion for the Bottles girls? Or, if legislation on this subject were 
impeded by the party of bigotry, supposing they chose not to wait 
for it, but got married without it, would you dare call Bottles a pro- 
fligate man ?’ 

The train of thought, thus lightly started, necessarily pointed to 
further developments. ‘ We have established, I hope, that no man 
may presume to call Bottles profligate for marrying either his sister- 
in-law Hannah or his niece Mary Jane. But this is not enough. 
You noticed Mr. Job Bottles. You must have seen his gaze resting 
on Mary Jane. But, what with his cigars, his claret, his camellias, 
and the state of the money-market, Mr. Job Bottles is not a marrying 
man just at this moment. His brother is; but his brother cannot 
last for ever. Job, on the other hand, is full of vigour and vitality. 
How natural, if his brother marries Mary Jane now, that Job may 
wish, when she is a widow some five years hence, to marry her him- 
self! And we have arrangements which make this illegal! At such 
arrangements I hurl, with scorn and disgust, the burning words of our 
great leader—ecclesiastical rubbish! Why, I ask, is Mr. Job Bottles’s 
liberty—his Christian liberty, as my reverend friend yonder would 
say—to be abridged in this manner ? ’ 

The leader-writer was a man of a temper at once enthusiastic and 
practical ; and, after revelling a little longer in this ‘ nest of spicery,’ 
he recorded an heroic resolve. ‘This great question shall hence- 
forth be seriously taken upin Fleet Street. As a sop to those toothless 
old Cerberuses, the bishops, who impotently exhibit still the passions 
of another age, we will accord the continuance of the prohibition 
which forbids a man to marry his grandmother ; but in other direc- 
tions there shall be freedom. Mr. Chambers’s admirable Bill for 
enabling a woman to marry her sister’s husband will doubtless pass 
triumphantly through Committee to-night, amidst the cheers of the 
Ladies’ Gallery. The Liberal party must supplement that Bill by 
two others—one enabling people to marry their brothers’ and sisters’ 
children, the other enabling a man to marry his brother’s wife. But 
this glorious prospect fills me with an afflatus which can find its fit 
employment only in Fleet Street.’ 

Thirty-eight years have rolled their course since that memorable 
visit to Laburnum House ; and, so slow is the victory of right reason 
over prejudice and obscurantism, that only one step in the direction 
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of emancipation has yet been gained, and that with difficulty, in the 
last hours of the Session just concluded. Hannah has waited long ; 
and those blooming charms which in 1869 attracted the regards of 
her dying sister’s husband, must now be on the wane. But she has 
not waited in vain. At length Sir Brampton Gurdon’s retrospective 
tenderness has, to use a handy colloquialism, made an honest woman 
of her. She has been for several years a widow (though not till now 
a wife), and, if her honoured life is spared a little longer, and the 
leader-writer’s scheme of reform is carried to its logical conclusion, she 
may yet console herself with her husband’s brother Job, or may assist 
at his belated nuptials with his niece Mary Jane. So far, so good ; 
the road to complete emancipation lies open before her. It is only 
blocked by ‘those toothless old Cerberuses, the bishops’; and the 
agitation into which she has thrown them may be attended by con- 
sequences which she and the highly respectable circle at Laburnum 
House neither desired nor foresaw. Hence the significance of my 
title—‘ “ Hannah ” and Disestablishment.’ 

Nothing can be more curious to the dispassionate onlooker than 
the anger and perplexity which seized on such as frequent Laburnum 
House when they discovered that the bishops honestly regarded 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister as wrong, and would do what 
they could to discourage it. The tribe of Bottles seems to have 
believed that, if only my friends Sir Brampton Gurdon and Lord 
Tweedmouth blew their trumpets long enough and loud enough, 
the walls of the ecclesiastical Jericho would fall down. But the 
trumpets have sounded, and the walls still stand ; and it looks as if 
Hannah and her husband, if they wish to have a place inside the city, 
will have to creep in by some neglected postern. One often sees 
inscribed on the notice-board outside a Roman Catholic church, 
Indulgentia plenaria quotidiana. It would be a convenience to intend- 
ing couples of the tribe of Bottles if such clergy as are willing to marry 
men to their sisters-in-law would placard the fact outside the church 
—‘ Deceased Wives’ Sisters married here.’ This plan would obviate 
some awkward refusals, and would promote the smooth working of 
the Act. 

It has never been a foible of the Anglican episcopate to bear itself 
with too high a front in the face of secular opinion; and the first 
article in the prelatic creed is, ‘I believe in an Established Church.’ 
It must therefore have required the force of an unusually strong and 
deep conviction to draw from the bishops that remarkable series 
of protests which have caused so much commotion in the neighbour- 
hood of Laburnum House. Each protesting prelate has protested in 
his own special style. The Archbishop has been wary ; the Bishop of 
London has been ‘breezy’; the Bishop of Salisbury learned ; the 
Bishop of Birmingham practical ; the Bishop of Liverpool charitable ; 
the Bishop of Southwark oracular. But, in spite of all diversities 
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of mind and method, all the bishops who have spoken so far have madé 
it clear that, in their belief, there is such a thing as the law of the 
Church, quite apart from the law of the State; that it binds the con- 
sciences of Churchmen ; and that no Act of Parliament can repeal its 
prohibitions. All alike have urged the clergy to abstain from marrying 
men to their sisters-in-law ; and all have done what lies in their power 
to discourage lay-Churchmen from using this new liberty. This is 
beyond measure irritating to the tribe of Bottles, who pour letters of 
frenzied wrath into the Daily News and the Tribune; but worse 
remains behind. The Laburnum House which we know is not in the 
diocese of Worcester ; but there is a Laburnum House, and more than 
one, in every diocese ; and the Worcester Diocesan Magazine contains 
painful reading for those who believe that the House of Commons 
can dominate the Church. ‘Should the Bill pass, serious questions 
will arise as to how the Church must receive those who have violated 
what is still the Church’s law, a law which the Church must maintain 
on behalf of the Divine ordinance of marriage. But upon this point 
I will, if necessary, issue some directions to the clergy.’ Thus the 
Bishop of Worcester, a man pre-eminent for caution and self-restraint ; 
and his words touch the vital point of the matter. 

The State has decided that Bottles may marry Hannah; and I 
observe that the typical Bottles is already availing himself of the 
permission. Society can look after its own interests ; and we shall all 
have to decide whether we will or will not admit such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Bottles into our families, just as in the past we have had to make 
a similar decision about divorced men who have two wives, and divorced 
women who have two husbands. This is matter of taste and fancy, 
and Reigate can easily decide for itself whether it will or will not leave 
cards of congratulation at Laburnum House. But the Vicar of 
Reigate (of course I use the name only typically) will be placed 
in a much more difficult position. ‘How is the Church to receive 
those who have violated the Church’s law?’ It were much to be 
desired that they should not ask the Church to ‘receive’ them on any 
terms ; but should comport themselves like the contumacious ginger- 
beer-seller in Sketches by Boz, who, when the Court of Arches excom- 
municated him for a fortnight and ordered him to pay costs, begged 
the Judge to ‘take off the costs, and excommunicate him for the 
term of his natural life instead, for he never went to church at all.’ 
Unluckily, however, people who crave for forbidden fruit generally 
ask the Church to say grace over the repast. It is therefore extremely 
likely that people who have mafried under the provisions of Sir 
Brampton Gurdon’s Act will claim a right to participate in the 
Christian mysteries. Will the clergy admit them to Communion, or 
exclude them? Already I see that certain clergymen have announced 
their intention to exclude; and, if this threat be carried out, what 
will be the next step? Will the State require the clergy to admit 
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to the most sacred rite of the Church people who are living in defiance 
of the Church’s law? And, if the clergy refuse compliance, will 
the State punish them for obeying their consciences ? 

There never was a less sentimental or sacerdotal divine than Arch- 
bishop Magee, and I commend his words on this crucial point alike 
to those who dread Disestablishment, and to those who, like myself, 
most ardently desire it. 

[January 10th, 1882.|—‘ Whenever the State treats, and requires 
the Church to treat, as married, those whom the Church declares to 
be not married or marriageable, then will come a strain which -will 
snap, or go near snapping, the links that bind Church and State.’ 

[June 13th, 1882.]}—‘ The question will practically arise, not as 
regards marrying the widower and sister-in-law (this is not to be 
required of the clergy), but as regards admitting them, when married, 
to the Holy Communion. With my views I could do this, but for 
those who regard such marriages as “other than God’s Word 
doth allow” I hardly see how they could do so, or advise others to 
do so; and, if they cannot, there arises a most formidable dispute 
between Church and State.’ 

When Magee wrote these words, the Deceased Wife’s Sister was 
only expected. Now she has arrived; and the case which Magee 
contemplated hypothetically may arise in practice at any moment. 
Such clergy as are willing to celebrate a marriage which the Church 
forbids will probably make no difficulties about admitting to Com- 
munion the people whom they have married. But what is to happen 
in the case of a couple who, having been married by the Registrar 
or by some compliant clergyman elsewhere, present themselves at 
the altar of their parish church, and demand Communion from the 
hands of an incumbent who thinks their marriage a breach of the 
Church’s law? It seemsto me that in such a case the incumbent has 
no choice but to excommunicate them. They surely belong, in the 
Church’s eye, to the category of those ‘ open and notorious evil livers ’ 
whom, according to the rubric at the beginning of the Communion 
Service, the incumbent is to ‘call and advertise, that in any wise 
they presume not to come to the Lord’s Table.’ Not very long ago 
the rubric was enforced in a well known church against a man who, 
while he was co-respondent in a peculiarly loathsome divorce-case, 
made a point of communicating at the principal service of Sunday 
morning ; Archbishop Temple, then Bishop of London, upheld the 
incumbent, and the scandal ceased. There lies before me as I write 
a printed statement by a husband’ and a wife, setting forth that for 
the space of five years they lived together in a state of concubinage, 
which they esteemed ‘a distinct and lower form of marriage’; and that 
the bishop of the diocese, being apprised of this fact, ‘ charged them 
with wilful sin, and forbade them from Holy Communion, thereby 
depriving them of their rights of Christian fellowship.’ © Many 
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more cases of the same kind might, I dare say, be quoted ; but I cite 
these because it happens that they have both fallen within my 
personal knowledge. Surely the bishops will be bound to exercise 
(whether privately or publicly) the same discipline in the case of that 
‘distinct and lower form of marrige’ which consists in espousing 
one’s wife’s sister. Whether they will screw up their courage to 
the sticking-point I cannot tell; but I can scarcely think that they 
will shrink from supporting such of their clergy as feel themselves 
conscientiously restrained from giving the Holy Things to persons 
whom the Church regards as leading an unholy life. 

On the rights and wrongs of Sir Brampton Gurdon’s Act, and of 
the change which it effects, I have been careful to pronounce no opinion. 
I have only been concerned to point out that the Church’s rule in the 
matter is unaltered, and that no one is entitled to be angry or surprised 
if the clergy, being bound by the rule of the Church which they serve, 
decline to marry men to their sisters-in-law, or to admit them, when 
so married by others, to the most sacred privilege of Churchmanship. 
Perhaps we are only at the beginning of such a conflict between 
Church and State as Archbishop Magee foresaw ; and, if so, ‘ Hannah ’ 
will, by her long-delayed victory, have accelerated beyond all calcula- 
tion the day of Disestablishment. The Church is too strong to be 
bullied, and the State had better harden its heart to pronounce the 
fateful valediction, ‘ Wayward sister, part in peace.’ 


GrorcE W. E. Russ£E.t. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing paper was written, the Bishop of Here- 
ford has pronounced a public benediction on such as Bottles and 
Hannah, thereby illustrating once again the admirable elasticity of 
the Established Church. 
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PREMATURE BURIAL AND THE ONLY 
TRUE SIGNS OF DEATH 


In setting down the following statements I hope most earnestly 
that this article will not be read and then forgotten, for the strict 
accuracy of every assertion made in it has been verified. So far as 
possible all gruesome details are omitted, the subject being ipso facto 
one of a distressing nature; yet inasmuch as it must appeal very 
forcibly to every living human being it is of exceptional importance. 
We take pride in assuring ourselves and one another that as a race we 
are more cultured, more intelligent and intellectual, more practical in 
every way than our fathers and our grandfathers ever were—in short 
that we live in an age of progress and are mentally more highly deve- 
loped. It is the more amazing, therefore—it would be incredible did 
we not know it to be a fact—that though the methods employed for 
certifying death have been allowed by physicians of distinction and 
by all deep thinkers the world over from a period ‘ so far back that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary ’ to be in urgent need of 
thorough reform, they remain in the dawn of this twentieth century 
still unchanged in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
also in certain other European countries, and throughout the continent 
of America. 

Plato ordered, nearly four hundred years before Christ, that 
the bodies of the dead be not buried until the third day lest by chance 
life should still remain. Centuries later Pliny dealt with the possi- 
bility which he believed existed of persons only considered to be dead 
being interred, and in the fifty-second chapter of the seventh book of 
his famous Natural History he quotes several instances of persons 
apparently dead subsequently returning to life. ‘Such is the condition 
of humanity,’ he also wrote, ‘ and so uncertain is men’s judgment, that 
they cannot determine even death itself.’ Celsus spoke somewhat 
to the same effect, for ‘ How comes it about,’ he inquires, ‘ that patients 
given over for dead by their physicians sometimes recover, and that 
some have even returned to life at the very time of their funerals ? ’ 

History tells us further that the Egyptians of old watched the 
bodies of their dead for many days before they proceeded to embalm 
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them ; that the ancient Greeks before cremating their dead were in the 
habit of testing them in various ways to the best of their ability— 
sometimes by cutting off a finger—to convince themselves and all 
beholders that life really had departed ; and that the Romans of that 
and of a later period, believing implicitly that persons supposed to 
be dead might be only apparently so, declared it to be a criminal 
offence to come too hastily to the conclusion that life positively was 
extinct. Among the Romans, indeed, not only were the supposed 
dead kept for a week before being buried or cremated, as the case might 
be, but in addition they usually were placed in hot baths, or washed 
with water almost boiling, in order that if by chance they still lived 
animation might be restored. In this connexion it is that Servius 
in his commentary on Virgil tells us that ‘on the eighth day they 
burned the body, and on the ninth put its ashes in the grave.’ 
Quintilian explains that the Romans delayed their burials ‘for no 
other reason but because we have seen persons return to life after they 
were about to be laid in the grave as dead.’ Lancisi, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the first book of De Subita Morte, remarks that ‘the Legis- 
lature has wisely and prudently prohibited the immediate or the 
too speedy interment of all dead persons, especially such as have had 
the misfortune to be cut off by sudden death,’ cases of trance and 
catalepsy being, as we shall see presently, not infrequently mistaken 
for sudden death. 

During the nineteen hundred years that have elapsed since the 
coming of Christ, references almost innumerable have been made to 
the likelihood there undoubtedly is that persons are, in certain 
instances, buried while in a condition which exactly resembles death, 
and very many cases are cited of revival just before burial. Huxley 
has pronounced ‘the indisputable signs of death’ to be ‘an extra- 
ordinarily difficult question to decide’; Sir Henry Thompson has 
declared that ‘the one really trustworthy proof that death has 
occurred in any given instance’ is ‘the presence of a manifest sign 
of commencing decomposition’; Brouardel has said that ‘ We are 
obliged to acknowledge that we have no sign or group of signs sufficient 
to determine the moment of death with scientific certainty in all 
cases’; and Hufeland too has stated that ‘ The appearance of decom- 
position is the only reliable proof that the vital energy has departed.’ 
In the latest edition of Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine Dr. Gowers 
observes that ‘ Persons have certainly been buried in this state (the 
state of suspended animation)’; while Dr. Thomas More Madden, 
F.R.C.S., Edinburgh, in an article on ‘ Death’s Counterfeit,’ pub- 
lished in the Medical Press and Circular, wrote : 


Death-trance, or that profound degree of lethargy which closely counterfeits 
death, deserves greater attention than is generally paid to it as a pathological 
condition, as well as a possible cause of premature interment. For, unless we 
reject every statement, however well authenticated, of those who have witnessed 
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such cases, merely because their experience does not tally with our own pre- 
conceived opinions and wishes, neither the frequent occurrence of death-trance, 
nor the fearful results of its non-recognition can be questioned. 


In addition to this we have the evidence of Dr. A. Fothergill, 
M.D., F.R.S., who maintains that signs of decomposition constitute 
‘the only certain test of entire abolition of life’; of the specialist, 
Dr. Franz Hartmann of Hallein, in Austria, who says equally that 
‘ The certificate of a doctor or an undertaker can give no assurance 
that in an apparently dead man the soul has departed from the body, 
as long as the only reliable sign of it, the decomposition of the vital 
organs, has not begun,’ adding elsewhere—‘ we have no right to say 
that a person is dead . . . we can only say that such a person appears 
to be dead.’ Very many statements to the same effect have been 
expressed by other professors and medical men of equal eminence, 
notably by the late Colonel E. P. Vollum, M.D.—who himself was 
upon one occasion almost buried alive—Medical Inspector of the 
United States Army, and Corresponding Member of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, whose rooted conviction it was that ‘even 
stoppage of the beating of the heart, and breathing, for a considerable 
time, with all other appearances of death, excepting decomposition, 
do not make it certain that a person is dead,’ and who added that 
‘the suspended activity of life may return after the body has been 
interred.’ The British Medical Journal has several times spoken to 
the same effect, declaring upon one occasion that ‘hardly any one 
sign of death, short of decomposition, can be relied upon as infallible.’ 

Some forty-seven years ago the subject was investigated by 
Crimotel, some twenty years later by Rosenthal, and later still by 
Onimus. The German-speaking countries, indeed, have realised more 
than any other how necessary it is that this peril should be guarded 
against by law, and a perusal of their extensive literature upon the 
subject demonstrates beyond dispute that the struggle they waged 
against prejudice, apathy, and false sentiment before succeeding, as 
eventually they did, in establishing the admirable mortuary system 
that now prevails, was long and bitter. The measure for reform was 
legalised, it would seem, about the year 1795, after a great body of the 
leading physicians, not only of Germany, but also of France and 
Austria, had proved absolutely that the utmost necessity existed for 
a radical change; and we are further told that these waiting 
mortuaries ‘have now come to be looked upon with high favour 
wherever they have been properly established,’ and that ‘no single 
such a one has ever been abolished.’ 

Being anxious, as I have already said, to avoid gruesome detail, 
I shall allude here to only a few out of the hundreds of cases of 
narrow escapes from premature burial, and of cases of premature 
burial that actually have occurred, of which irrefutable evidence is 
obtainable. It is significant to learn that wherever, owing to the 
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gradual expansion of towns, or for any other reason, graveyards have 
been dug up, unmistakable evidence of premature burial has been 
revealed, though naturally all reports of such discoveries have been 
hushed up so far as possible lest the news should reach the ears of 
relatives and cause them mental anguish ; also, in many cases, lest the 
revelations might incriminate the doctors who signed the death 
certificates. Thus Dr. Thouret, who was present at the destruction 
of the famous vaults of Les Innocens, told Mons. Desgenettes that 
many of the skeletons when disinterred were found in positions which 
indicated beyond doubt that the dead must have turned in their 
coffins—a circumstance that, as we are told, so shocked Dr. Thouret 
that he at once inserted in his will a special clause relating to his own 
burial. Kempner gives similar particulars when describing dis- 
interments which have taken place in New York and other parts of 
the United States, also in Holland and elsewhere. 

Dr. Franz Hartmann alone has collected particulars of some seven 
hundred cases of premature burial and of narrow escapes from it, 
some of which, he tells us, occurred in his own neighbourhood. On 
page 80 of his remarkable book, Premature Burial, he mentions the 
case of the celebrated actress, Mlle. Rachel, who ‘died’ in Paris, 
but, coming suddenly to life after the operation for embalmment had 
been begun, died in reality ten hours afterwards from the injuries 
that had been inflicted upon her. In a village in Moravia there 
occurred another case, when the postmaster died—at least so it 
was thought—in a fit of epilepsy. When, about a year afterwards, it 
became necessary to disinter a proportion of the bodies in the grave- 
yard in order to afford facilities for enlarging the parish church, 
the terrible fact was revealed that the postmaster had been buried 
whilst still alive—a discovery that caused the physician who had 
signed the death certificate to become insane. As I write I have by 
me a letter received by Mr. James R. Williamson, one of the principal 
promoters of the Society for the Prevention of Premature Burial, an 
association founded in 1896 by Mr. William Tebb, F.R.G.S., and the 
late Colonel E. P. Vollum, already mentioned. The letter, which is 
dated February 27th, 1903, contains the following sentence :—‘ The 
husband of an old servant of ours underwent an operation in a London 
hospital. He was supposed to have died, and was, therefore, taken 
to the mortuary. Fortunately for him he gave signs of life before 
being buried, and is, I believe, alive now.’ 

Mr. Williamson tells me that he could fill a volume with descrip- 
tions of cases similar to this one, and judging by the pile of letters 
and of newspaper cuttings that he has by him I can well believe it. 

It will be urged, as it often has been, that most cases of premature 
burial, and of escape from premature burial, happened long ago, and 
that the majority took place abroad. Also we may be told for the 
hundredth time that though the doctors of years ago no doubt did 
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make mistakes, the medical man of to-day is too highly educated and 
trained ever to blunder. Unfortunately the mass of evidence avail- 
able shows that the number of instances of narrow escape from 
premature burial has not decreased of late years, but that it has, 
on the contrary, increased. The reason for the belief that more 
persons abroad than in Great Britain are buried prematurely is that 
abroad the facilities for obtaining indisputable evidence are greater. 
There is a letter on page 1104 of the Lancet dated June 14th, 1884, 
in which the writer describes in detail the appearance presented 
by two bodies which he saw in the crypt of the cathedral at Bordeaux 
when part of the cemetery there had been dug up. Their appearance 
was too terrible for description here. In La Presse Médicale, of Paris, 
dated August 17th, 1904, there is an article by Monsieur S. Icard, 
of Marseilles, whose volume, La Mort réelle et la Mort apparente, was 
published in London in 1897. The article is headed ‘The Danger 
of Apparent Death,’ and in it the writer, who has a great reputation 
in the medical world, describes in detail some twelve cases of revival 
of persons who in almost every case had been certified as dead by 
medical men, the body in one instance returning to life while several 
doctors were present and the funeral ceremony was actually in progress. 
M. K. Boussakis, Professor of Physiology at the Faculty of Medicine 
of Athens, was one of the eyewitnesses upon that occasion, and a 
similar case is mentioned on the authority of Dr. Zacutus Lusitanus, 
who also was present. Dr. Icard describes in the same article a case 
the particulars of which, supplied to him by the burgomaster of 
Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, in Bavaria, he knows to be true in every 
detail. On June 13th, 1903, he tells us, a child four days old was 
brought to the mortuary at six o’clock in the evening, death having 
been certified by a doctor at nine o’clock in the morning. ‘The 
doctor examined the child,’ said the burgomaster, ‘and found every 
sign of death, and so ordered it to be taken to the mortuary.’ Yet 
before it had been in the mortuary an hour it showed signs of life, and 
subsequently it was returned to its mother. 

An appalling case of actual interment whilst still alive is described 
in a letter published in the Sunday Times dated September 6th, 
1896. The letter is signed by the musician, Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, who 
practically was an eyewitness. Then in the chancel of St. Giles’s 
Church, in Cripplegate—the church where Cromwell was married, and 
where Milton is buried—there stands, I believe, to this day a monument 
sacred to the memory of Constance Whitney, a lady whose many virtues 
are described upon the tablet. A figure above the tablet represents 
her in the act of rising from her coffin. This might be meant to be 
symbolical ; but in the Mysteries of Life and Death, by Horace Welby, 
we are informed on page 116 that the unfortunate lady had been 
buried while in a condition of suspended animation, and that conscious- 
ness returned to her when the sexton desecrated the body in the hope 
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of obtaining possession of a valuable ring left upon one of the fingers. 
A similar story has been told of other persons buried in a fit of trance or 
of catalepsy, and when we bear in mind that a century or so ago the 
rifling of tombs was by no means an uncommon practice we can well 
believe that this lady was not the only one who was thus restored to 
consciousness after burial. The grave of Madame Blunden in the 
cemetery of Basingstoke, in Hampshire, also bears an interesting 
inscription. It is descriptive of the manner in which the unfortunate 
lady was interred prematurely, but the original words are now 
obliterated. The incident is referred to in Dr. Cooper’s The Uncer- 
tainty of the Signs of Death. That misstatements upon this subject 
may from time to time have crept into some of the newspapers, and 
even, as has been alleged, that some of the less reputable of our - 
journals may knowingly have published such misstatements, is likely ; 
yet the mass of authenticated evidence to prove that a proportion 
of persons in all ages have been buried whilst still alive is so over- 
whelming that the publication of fictitious statements is uncalled 
for even if sensational news is what such journals wish to serve up 
for their readers. The authenticated cases of narrow escape from 
premature burial that have occurred within even the last few years 
are more numerous than many of the readers of this article may 
feel inclined to believe. I will mention two or three only. 

In September, 1895, a boy named Ernest Wicks was found lying on 
the grass in Regent’s Park, and after being laid out on a slab, as dead, - 
in the St. Marylebone mortuary, he was resuscitated by the keeper, 
Mr. Ellis, assisted by Mrs. Ellis. When the doctor arrived the boy 
was breathing freely, though still insensible, and later he was removed 
to the Middlesex Hospital. There the surgeon pronounced him to be 
‘recovering from a fit.’ Then, at an inquest held at Wigan, by 
Mr. 8. Brighouse, one of the County Coroners for Lancashire, on 
December 21st, 1902, the coroner is reported to have remarked with 
considerable emphasis that ‘the circumstances were, perhaps, the 
most remarkable he had ever had to disclose to a jury,’ for the child 
had, he said, ‘died’ four times, and the mother had obtained three 
medical certificates of death on the strength of her own diagnoses! A 
third case which I quote at haphazard occurred in 1905, when a Mrs. 
Holden, aged twenty-eight, living at Hapton, near Accrington, ‘died,’ 
and the doctor’s certificate of death was obtained, the insurance 
company was informed, and all the arrangements for the funeral were 
made. Whilst measuring the body, however, the undertaker noticed 
a twitching movement of the eyelids, and eventually the woman’s 
life was saved. A case was reported in the Midland Daily Telegraph 
dated January 7th of this year—1907—when a child admitted into 
the Farnham Isolation Hospital ‘to all intents and purposes died’ 
whilst an operation was being performed upon it. Artificial respira- 
tion was had recourse to, and the patient who, according to the 
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Coroner for West Surrey, had not breathed for twenty minutes, 
recovered. The latest authenticated case of all, however, is that 
of Mr. J. Fegan, of Dane Street, Rochdale, described in the Weekly 
Dispatch dated June 2nd last.' 

Confirmed sceptics, in addition to the great body of men who 
have much to lose and nothing to gain by the introduction of stringent 
burial reforms, wish us to believe that all regulations for the burial 
of our dead are quite in order, and that statements to the contrary 
are groundless. Yet even the few instances that I have cited should 
suffice to prove that the gradually, and let me add rapidly, growing 
suspicion is justified that our burial laws are badly in need of com- 
plete reform. If further proofs be needed I would refer the reader to 
the mass of information that can easily be obtained, and to the follow- 
ing among the many journals which contain authenticated reports 
of cases of premature burial, or of cases of narrow escape from 
premature burial, that have occurred within the last comparatively 
few years :—the Undertakers’ Journal, August, 1886 ; January, 1887 ; 
July, 1888; July, 1889; August, 1889; July, 1890; July, 1893; 
August, 1893 ; September, 1893 ; January, 1894, the editor remarking 
in the issue last named that ‘it has been proved beyond all contra- 
diction that there are more burials alive than is generally supposed,’ 
which is not to be wondered at seeing that on page 85 of the issue 
referred to no less than five cases of narrow escape from being buried 
alive are reported, one being that of the wife of a tradesman then well 
known in St. Leonards, who, after being medically pronounced to be 
iead, suddenly revived. Other references are to be found in the 
British Medical Journal dated October 31st, 1885 (wherein is narrated 
the notorious case of a child at Stamford Hill who recovered con- 
sciousness after being for five days in a trance following on convul- 
sions); in the Spectator dated October 19th, 1895; the Daily Tele- 
graph, January 26th, 1889; July 6th, 1889; December 12th, 1893 ; 
the Daily Chronicle, September 24th, 1895; the Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 11th, 1891; the Lancet, July 7th, 1884; May 31st, 1890; and 
September 12th, 1896. The bibliography of the subject is consider- 
able, books dealing with it being published in many languages. By 
far the most exhaustive work upon it in English is the second edition 
of Premature Burial and How tt may be Prevented, by Mr. William 
Tebb (a member of whose family had an exceedingly distressing 
experience in this connection) and the late Colonel E. P. Vollum, 
edited by Dr. Walter R. Hadwen, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &c. ; 
while among the medical men of distinction who have dealt exhaus- 
tively with the subject may be named Winslow, Bruhier, K6éppen, 
Bouchut, Lénormand, Kempner, Moore Russell Fletcher, Gannal, 


1 As the proof sheets of this article are passing through the press, the daily news- 
papers dated the 14th of September (last month) report the narrow escape from 
premature burial, while in a trance, of a Mrs. Rees, of Nora Street, Cardiff. —B. J. T. 
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Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, Sir Henry Thompson, Hufeland,: 
Struve, Marcus Herz, Kite, Curry, and Anthony Fothergill ; and quite 
recently, Spencer, Laborde, Maze, Ligniéres, Wilder, Hartmann, and 
Icard. 

Some years ago the Paris Figaro dealt at considerable length with 
the subject of the possibility of premature burial occurring somewhat 
frequently, and within fifteen days the editor received over four 
hundred letters from different parts of France, all from persons who 
either had been almost buried alive, or who knew of such cases. At 
first this may seem remarkable, but when we bear in mind that some 
twenty years ago it was stated officially that the proportion of bodies 
which come to life again in the French mortuaries is one in three 
hundred, we are less surprised. Indeed Dr. Franz Hartmann himself 
has told us that during May and June, 1896, he received no less than 
sixty-three letters from persons who had escaped premature burial 
through fortunate accident. The cases obtained from medical sources 
alone, mentioned in Mr. Tebb’s Premature Burial, second edition, 
include 219 narrow escapes from being buried alive; 149 pre- 
mature interments that actually took place; ten cases of bodies 
being dissected before life was extinct; three cases in which this 
mistake was very nearly made; and two cases where the work of 
embalmment was begun before life was extinct. And yet with these 
figures before us, and with an average in the United Kingdom of only 
two disinterments out of every 100,000 bodies buried, we are told 
quite cheerfully by optimistic apologists that the burial laws are all 
that they ought to be, and that the inquisitive who wish to satisfy 
themselves that this really is so are merely ‘cranks,’ ‘ faddists,’ 
‘ busybodies,’ ‘ alarmists,’ and so on, while cases of premature burial 
are so rare—so they maintain—as to be practically non-existent. 
Upon what ground do they base the last statement? The facts 
that I have set down, and those I am about to set down, can all be 
verified. If the upholders of our existing burial laws have trustworthy 
evidence to bring forward to prove that all is well, by all means let us 
have it. At present there is but one way of safeguarding ourselves 
to some extent—a very uncertain way—and that is by leaving 
in our wills the necessary instructions, a precaution that persons 
so well known to fame as Herbert Spencer, Edmund Yates, Bishop 
Berkeley, Judge Charles J. Daniels of Buffalo, N.Y., Daniel O’Connell, 
Lord Lytton, Hans Christian Andersen, Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
Wilkie Collins, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Harriet Martineau, Miss 
Ada Cavendish and many more are known to have taken. Just a year 
before her death Lady Burton, widow of the famous Sir Richard 
Burton, herself told me that she had left written instructions that 
after her death her heart was to be pierced with a needle, and her 
body submitted to a post-mortem examination and afterwards em- 
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balmed by expert embalmers. She had, so she told me, upon more 
than one occasion been seized with fits of trance. 

There is a sinister significance in a sentence to be found in Observa- 
tions on Apparent Death, by Dr. James Curry, who early in the last 
century was Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital, and Lecturer on the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, that ‘the time is still within the 
recollection of many now living when it was almost universally believed 
that life quitted the body in a few minutes after the person had 
ceased to breathe.’ Are not many physicians still of that opinion ? 
According to the authors of Premature Burial it is to-day the opinion 
of many medical men that when a sick man ceases to breathe, when 
volition is suspended, and when the stethoscope reveals no signs of 
cardiac action, death is real and the case beyond recovery, in spite 
of all the evidence that exists to prove the fallacy of the belief. There 
are, indeed, some thirty forms of disease, in addition to conditions 
to which the body is subject that cannot be termed disease, in addition 
also to certain incidents and accidents, which can produce all the usual 
symptoms of death and deceive even the cleverest of physicians. 
Conditions known to have caused apparent death and to have baffled 
experienced physicians are trance; catalepsy; hysteria; chorea ; 
hypnotism ; somnambulism and neurasthenia; also the condition 
produced by a stroke of lightning; by sunstroke and by anesthesia 
from chloroform, &c.; eclamptic coma in pregnancy; stillbirth ; 
asphyxia from various gases, vapours, and smoke ; narcotism from 
opium and other agents; convulsive maladies; drowning ; nervous 
shock from gunshot or electricity; smothering under snow, earth, 
grain, or in bed; strangulation; epilepsy; mental and physical 
exhaustion ; syncope ; extreme heat and cold ; alcoholic intoxication ; 
hemorrhages ; suspended animation from mental disorders ; excessive 
emotion ; fright ; intense excitement ; apoplectic seizures and so-called 
heart failures. All other cases of apparent death that do not show 
indisputable evidence that the person believed to be deceased passed 
through disease of a duration and severity sufficient to cause actual 
death should be diagnosed with extreme care. For, according to the 
records left by medical men for centuries past, and in the words of 
Hufeland, ‘Death does not come suddenly ; it is a gradual process 
from actual life to apparent death ; and from that to actual death.’ 
This is the rule of nature, except when the vital apparatus becomes 
completely disorganised suddenly, a condition that can as a rule 
be ascertained for certain only by means of a post-mortem examina- 
tion. ‘Under nature’s laws,’ wrote Dr. A. B. Granville, ‘there is 
no such thing as sudden death.’ 

Medical men who have made a special study of the condition 
known as suspended animation are unanimous in their belief that 
the persons most subject to one or more of the various forms of death- 
counterfeit are to be found chiefly among those whose daily avocation 
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necessarily exhausts the nervous force faster than the natural powers 
are able to recuperate it, and who have frequent recourse to stimulants 
or to narcotics in the hope of counteracting the feeling of depression 
that usually follows. Almost equally liable to be overtaken by these 
simulacra of death are the poor—the overworked, ill-fed, and ill- 
conditioned classes. ‘Six or seven days,’ says Hufeland, when treat- 
ing of trance, ‘are often required to restore such cases,’ while Dr. 
Gowers declares that ‘ nervous exhaustion is a common predisponent ; 
and emotional disturbances, especially religious excitement, or sudden 
alarm, a blow on the head and back, are frequent immediate causes. 
It occasionally occurs in the course of mental affections, and especially 
melancholia, and as an early symptom of epilepsy.’ 

Other medical experts who have spoken practically to the same 
effect are Dr. Léonce Lénormand, who refers to the question in his 
volume, Des Inhumations Précipitées, pp. 85-104 ; Dr. Charles Londe, 
in La Mort Apparente, p. 16; and Struve in his essay on Suspended 
Animation, p. 140. In Cassell’s Family Physician, the joint work of 
physicians and surgeons of the principal London hospitals, an inter- 
esting case of catalepsy is described, a lady being liable to seizure 
whilst reading aloud. ‘She would stop suddenly, in the middle of a 
sentence, and a peculiar stiffness of the whole body would seize her, 
fixing her limbs immovably for several minutes. Then it would pass 
off, and the reading would be continued at the very word at which it 
had been interrupted, the patient being quite unconscious that any- 
thing had happened.’ 

The writer adds that sometimes fits of this kind ‘last for days 
and days together,’ and that ‘it seems not improbable that people 
may have been buried in this state in mistake for death.’ A case of 
exceptional interest is described by Dr. W. T. Gairdner, M.D., LL.D., 
&c., Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow, in the Lancet 
dated December 22nd, 1883, on pp. 1078-80. The trance he speaks 
of, which lasted twenty-three consecutive weeks, attracted a great 
deal of attention at the time and gave rise to a long controversy. 

Among many famous men known to have been subject to fits of 
trance and of catalepsy may be mentioned Benjamin Disraeli, of 
whom Fitzgerald Molloy tells us in his Life of the Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington, vol. ii., pp. 37-38, that ‘in his youth he was seized with 
fits of giddiness, during which the world swung round him, he became 
abstracted, and once fell into a trance from which he did not recover 
for a week,’ while both Cardinal Spinosa and Cardinal Somaglia were 
operated upon for embalmment whilst still alive. We know that rigor 
mortis is popularly believed to be a proof positive of death, yet no less 
an authority than Dr. Samuel Barker Pratt pronounced rigor mortis 
to be in reality a lip-action caused by a gradual withdrawal of the 
nerve-forces of the body, adding that it is distinctly akin to, and the 
same in effect as, the tightening of a muscle, or other similar 
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psychological actions in the living body. Dr. Roger S. Chew declares 
equally that this symptom is ‘a condition that seldom or never super- 
venes in the hot weather in India,’ and that often it is a sign of 
catalepsy ; while Dr. A. de Labordette in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Lifeboat Institution mentioned that he had ‘ collected 
manifold observations relating to persons drowned or asphyxiated, 
in whose case contraction of the jaws was remarked, and who were 
subsequently restored to life,’ a statement in which Dr. Brown-Sequard 
is known to have concurred. 

Another ‘infallible’ proof of death—though now shown to be 
untrustworthy—is obtained by means of the diaphanous test. This 
test consists in holding in front of and close to a strong artificial 
light the hand of the person believed to be dead, the fingers being 
extended and just touching one another. The theory is that if the 
line of scarlet runs round the fingers the body is still alive, but that 
if it is no longer visible death has actually taken place. So strongly 
impressed with the value of this discovery was the French Academy of 
Medicine that it promised to reward the discoverer very handsomely. 
Yet Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson after testing it with great care 
pronounced it to be a test of only secondary importance ; Dr. Edwin 
Haward, on page 1404 of the Lancet dated June 10th, 1893, proved 
it to be not infallible; Dr. Gannal in his Signes de la Mort, p. 54, 
maintains that ‘ the loss of transparency of the fingers is an uncertain 
sign, because with certain subjects it takes place some time before 
death ; next because it does not always occur in a corpse; and finally 
because it exists under certain circumstances in sick persons’; and 
lastly Orfila, in Médecine Légale, page 478, vol. i., fourth edition, 
writes that ‘ this sign (the transparency test) can be of no use, because 
it is easy to prove that the fingers of corpses if placed between the 
eye and the flame of a candle, are transparent, even when this experi- 
ment is made one or two days after death.’ I may mention in this 
connection that Dr. John Oswald remarks on page 65 of his book, 
Suspended Animal Infe, ‘in consequence of an ignorant confidence 
placed in them (the signs of death) persons who might have been 
restored to life . . . have been consigned to the grave’; that Dr. 
Gowers observes on page 1063 of Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine— 
‘ persons have certainly been buried in this state (the state of trance)’ ; 
and that even as recently as September, 1903, Dr. Forbes Winslow 
declared that ‘all the appearances of death may be so strikingly 
displayed in a person in a cataleptic condition that it is quite possible 
for burial to take place while life is not extinct,’ adding, ‘I do not 
consider that the ordinary tests employed to ascertain that life is 
extinct are sufficient ; I maintain that the only satisfactory proof of 
death is decomposition.’ 

The question will now be asked—How can anybody, in the face 
of this great mass of incontrovertible evidence, remain an opponent 
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of stringent burial reform ? The reasons are not far toseek. Apathy, 
prejudice, indifference, scepticism so ingrained that apparently nothing 
can uproot it—these are but a few of the direct causes of nothing 
being done, and indirectly the cause of the violent opposition that is 
raised in certain quarters when the question of burial reform is mooted. 
Then, though many of our leading physicians in almost every period 
of history have, as we have to some extent seen, been of opinion 
that. a proportion of our ‘dead’ are interred prematurely, the rank 
and file of the profession have as systematically pooh-poohed the idea, 
and that for rather obvious reasons. To begin with, they do not 
wish it to be supposed that they cannot distinguish between life and 
death ; next, they do not wish their patients to lose confidence in 
them ; lastly, they desire—charitably enough—to allay anxiety in 
the mind of the general public. But is charity in such a case as this 
allied to wisdom ? Can it, when all is said, rightly be termed kind- 
ness ? The German nation bears a reputation for being level-headed ; 
is it likely it would have gone to the enormous expense it has to 
establish waiting mortuaries had it not felt firmly convinced that 
such mortuaries are of paramount necessity if the possibility of pre- 
mature burial taking place is to be reduced to a minimum ? 

In England it has been pronounced a misdemeanour—Reg. »v. 
Sharpe, 1 Dearsley and Bell, 160—to disinter a body without lawful 
authority ; and too rigorous an interpretation of this law, and of 
similar enactments in other countries, has—of this there cannot be a 
doubt—led to the suffocation of many a victim of mistaken diagnosis, 
‘ They waited for the Home Secretary ’ ; ‘ They waited for the police ’ ; 
‘They waited for the Mayor’; ‘They waited for the magistrate’ ; 
‘They waited for the local authorities °—these are among the head- 
lines we come across frequently in the newspapers of the last thirty 
years, and until a Parliament has the courage to take active steps 
to establish not a partial, but a complete reform, we shall continue 
to come across them. This is no one-sided question. It is not a 
bogey raised for political purposes. Nor is it a plea advanced to 
catch party votes. There are some among our ratepayers who will 
cry out in dismay that our rates form already a burden almost greater 
than they can bear. That is quite likely. I would, however, ask 
such men not to forget that we one and all run the terrible risk that 
I have shown them exists in reality, and not in imagination, and that 
until the necessary changes are brought about that risk will remain 
to haunt us every time we lose a friend or relative. 

Mr. James Brooke Little and other well-known lawyers 
have pointed out that there are to-day more than a hundred and 
twenty public Acts of Parliament relating in whole or in part to 
matters connected with the burial of the dead. These Acts contain 
provisions dealing with the interment of bodies, the establishment of 
burial boards, the providing, enlarging, and repairing of burial grounds, 
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churchyards, and cemeteries, and the preservation of order therein, 
the regulation of burial ceremonies, registration of burials, the burial 
of the poor, of suicides, murderers, and drowned persons, the removal 
of bodies, the closing of burial grounds and the conversion of dis- 
used burial grounds into open spaces, the superintendence of tomb- 
stones and monuments, the destination of fees, the establishment of 
mortuaries, and other matters more or less connected with the subject 
of burial. Yet the granting of death certificates, in other words 
the business of ascertaining beyond all doubt that bodies that are to 
be buried really are dead, apparently is deemed to be a matter of less 
importance. As Dr. Hadwen has more than once pointed out very 
forcibly, the system of death certification in this country is little 
short of contemptible, not to say disgraceful. Let me give but a 
single instance of the way in which the law operates. A mother, 
let us say, takes a child to a medical man for advice. Some days 
later she calls upon him to say that the child has died—we will say 
in convulsions. Upon the strength of that bare statement the doctor 
is supposed to give a certificate of death, and is legally justified in 
doing so. He need not inspect the child that is said to be dead, nor 
need he instruct anybody to do so, nor has he power to withhold the 
certificate of death without first of all communicating with the 
coroner, in which case he must be prepared to give strong reasons for 
having done so. Even if he wish to enter the house where the child 
is lying dead, or it may be in a condition resembling death, he has 
no power to force an entrance without the consent of the friends ; and 
the law safeguards him from all risk of false or erroneous certification 
by allowing him to insert in the certificate of death the words, ‘So 
I am informed.’ Yet a certificate obtained thus, that is to say solely 
upon the strength of the diagnosis of an individual who may be wholly 
ignorant and unintelligent, is accepted without question or hesitation 
by the registrar. The abuse to which this practice may be put 
is obvious, especially in connection with the obtaining of money 
from insurance companies. Indeed, not only should the law insist 
that no burial or other disposal of a dead body shall take place without 
a medical certificate of death—for, as Dr. Hadwen points out, thousands 
of persons are buried in this country year after year without attention 
being paid even to this formality—but no certificate should be given 
without a personal inspection and examination of the body, and 
the certificate ought to state plainly the signs from which death is 
inferred. It is interesting to note in this connection that when in 
the House of Commons on April 30th, 1884, Dr. Charles Cameron 
moved the introduction of the Disposal of the Dead (Regulation) Bill, 
he stated that ‘a very large number of our population die without 
any medical attendance at all, or at least without having ever received 
sufficient medical attention to enable a certificate of the cause of death 
to be given worth the paper on which it is written.’ 
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In point of fact, some 10,000 death certificates in which the 
cause of death is not even stated, are accepted every year by the 
Registrar-General in this country. On March 27th, 1893, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Walter Foster, M.D., was appointed to inquire into the rule for 
granting death certificates as it obtains in the United Kingdom. 
Fourteen sittings were held, and thirty-two witnesses were examined. 
To all intents and purposes all the witnesses agreed that serious 
defects existed in the law as it then stood, and a number of recom- 
mendations were put forward. It was shown that of the total number 
of cases of death, the causes, in some 4 per cent. of them, were ill- 
defined and unspecified, and it was further shown that many practi- 
tioners had forms specially printed for their own use, and that in 
these forms all mention of attendance was omitted, the object of 
the omission naturally being to enable the doctor to give certificates 
of death in cases which he had not attended. Consequently it is 
interesting to read in the Lancet of March 30th last—1907—that 
the Lord Chancellor had that week received a joint deputation from 
the London County Council and the Medical Legal Society, which 
was introduced by Sir William J. Collins, M.P., and that Sir William 
Collins had taken the opportunity of speaking with considerable 
emphasis upon the imperfections and the dangers of our existing 
lax system of death certification, pointing out in how many different 
cases the drawing up of a preliminary report in cases of suspected 
unnatural deaths*was left to the unskilled coroners’ officers. These 
views were warmly supported by Mr. John Troutbeck, coroner for 
the South-Western district of London; and the Lord Chancellor in 
his reply promised to give his most serious consideration to the matter, 
which, he said, he deemed to be of real and great importance. Indeed, 
the fact that our law ordains that a death certificate may be given by 
a doctor who merely receives information that death has occurred, 
and that the body may be buried on the strength of that certificate, 
whereas the London Cremation Society requires two medical certifi- 
cates before it will proceed to cremate any corpse, would be grotesque 
if it were less significant. 

The Bill now drawn up, which, it is sincerely to be hoped, will 
become law with as little delay as possible, may be cited as the Bill 
for the Prevention of Premature Burial, 1907. It provides that no 
body shall be buried without a medical certificate of the fact of death, 
given after a personal inspection of the body and stating the signs 
from which death is inferred. Provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of death verifiers to whom any person dissatisfied with the 
certificate of death may appeal. Powers are given to justices to order 
the exhumation of a body buried without a death certificate, and 
persons charged with illegal exhumation may plead that a body was 
illegally buried. Powers are also given to sanitary authorities to 
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provide waiting mortuaries where bodies are to be kept until the 
fact of death is conclusively ascertained. 

With reference to waiting mortuaries, a few particulars concern- 

ing those in use in such towns as Munich, Frankfort, Weimar, Stutt- 
gart, Berlin, and other German cities, also in Vienna and elsewhere in 
Austria, will prove instructive, for these mortuaries serve as models 
that might with great advantage be copied in our own country. The 
first ‘modern’ mortuary in Germany was opened at Weimar, in 
1791, and the city of Munich alone has now no less than ten such 
mortuaries—perhaps the best-appointed to be found anywhere in the 
country. The apparently dead are taken to these mortuaries in the 
charge of physicians and attendants. There, Mr. Tebb tells us in 
the new edition of his Premature Burial and How tt May be Prevented, 
the bodies, dressed in their ordinary clothes, are laid upon tables in 
rooms kept well warmed—the temperature, according to Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, should be kept at about 84° Fahr.—well ventilated, 
and well lighted. There they remain for from forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours, except when signs of decomposition become manifest 
sooner, or when the death was due to infectious disease. An exten- 
sion of time is almost always allowed if application for it be made by 
the physician in attendance, or by a member of the dead man’s family. 
Cords, which connect with an alarm bell, are attached to the fingers of 
the body believed to be dead, so that, in the event of life returning, 
the alarm may be given at once. Even this system could be improved 
upon, however, for the bodies might be left in the mortuaries in every 
case until signs of decomposition become apparent. In the official 
regulations in Wiirtemberg for the inspection of dead bodies there 
appears the following clause :—‘ No corpse must be interfered with 
before the arrival of the inspector, who is expected to pay several 
visits before granting the death certificate, which he alone is authorised 
to do.’ 
}«4 We are told repeatedly by the opponents of burial reform that 
there never has been an authenticated case of resuscitation in a 
mortuary in Germany. Clearly such persons must have been mis- 
informed, for in the report of the Municipal Council of Paris for 
1880, No. 174, page 84, there appears a letter from Herr Ehrhart, 
Mayor of Munich, dated May 2nd, 1880, in which is the following 
sentence :—‘ The lengthy period during which these establishments 
(the mortuaries) have been utilised, the order which has always pre- 
vailed, the manner in which the remains are disposed and adorned, 
the resuscitation of some who were believed to be dead (the italics are 
mine) have all contributed to remove any sentimental objections to 
these establishments.’ 

In addition I find the following statement published on page 182 
of Gaubert’s work, Les Chambres Mortuaires d Attente :—‘ We have 
collected _in Germany, fourteen cases of apparent death followed by 
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return to life in mortuaries, in spite of all that has been done for 
the prevention of such occurrences.’ 

The Medical Times and Hospital Gazette dated April 18th, 1903, 
in a leading article upon the subject of granting death certificates, 
said :—‘ It must be remembered, as we have more than once demon- 
strated, that there is a powerful and increasing body of public opinion 
in this country demanding some safeguard against what is believed 
to be the possibility of burial alive, in consequence of the present 
laxity of the law.’ 

But I have said enough. The facts recorded in the foregoing 
pages cry aloud for reform. They have, moreover, all been obtained 
from wholly trustworthy sources, and can, as I have said, be verified. 
Several points at once stand out prominently : 

First, owing to the condition of our burial law, many persons 
have been buried alive. 

Secondly, many persons, alive now, will be buried before life is 
extinct unless a reform is quickly brought about. 

Thirdly, very many persons have only just escaped being buried 
whilst still alive. 

Fourthly, sudden death, except in cases of accident, occurs but 
rarely. 

Fifthly, the only true sign of death is the beginning of 
decomposition. 


Sixthly, fits of trance and of catalepsy are of much more frequent 
occurrence than is generally supposed. 

Lastly, in some cases the victims of suspended animation can see 
and hear all that goes on around them ; in other cases they are quite 
unconscious. 


Basin Tozer. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF ANCIENT 
LITERATURE, SECULAR AND SACRED 


THERE can be no doubt among scholars that the credit attaching to 
any books of high antiquity depends upon evidence. An ancient 
book may be, or may not be, what it pretends to be ; it may be the 
work of the author whose name it bears or of somebody else writing 
in his name ; it may be contemporary or nearly contemporary with its 
reputed author or long posterior to him ; but whatever it is, its genesis, 
its history, and its character are matters of evidence : they can be — 
determined by evidence, andin no other way. The evidence, of course, 
may be either external or internal, objective or subjective ; and the 
value of the different kinds of evidence in literary problems may be 
differently appraised ; but the sole test of authenticity in literature is 
evidence. 

The demand that the Bible should be treated like any other book 
was considered to be a dangerous heresy in the age marked by the 
publication of Essays and Reviews. Times have changed, and it is 
now the demand which orthodoxy prefers against the so-called Higher 
Criticism. 

It is legitimate, perhaps, to wish that the critics who condemn the 
books of the New Testament, or a large proportion of them, as being 
defective in point of literary evidence, would clearly declare what 
amount of evidence they would regard as sufficient to justify belief 
in the authenticity of a book nearly two thousand years old. For then 
it would be possible to argue for or against the necessity of so much 
evidence ; it would be possible also to show whether the evidence for 
@ particular book falls short of or comes up to the required amount ; 
and if a book in respect of its evidence satisfies the demand, and yet 
is not accepted by the critics, it is clearly not for want of evidence that 
they reject the book, but for some other reason. Thus they may hold 
that a book is discredited if it contains what are called miraculous 
incidents, although this is a principle which would discredit many 
secular as well as sacred books ; but then it is, and it should be admitted 
to be, the presence of miraculous incidents, and not the absence of 
attestation, which tells against the book, 
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Treating the books of the New Testament then simply as literature, 
I say, and I think I shall prove, that the evidence in support of their 
authenticity is, except perhaps in the case of the Second Epistle, as 
it is commonly termed, of St. Peter, not only equal, but superior to 
the evidence by which the most famous works of classical antiquity 
are accredited. The critic who rejects the New Testament is logically 
bound to reject the great Latin and Greek authors as well. Father 
Hardouin, the Jesuit scholar of the latter part of the seventeenth and 
the earlier part of the eighteenth centuries, did in his Chronologicon, and 
afterwards, with a little less extravagance, in his posthumous Prole- 
gomena ad Censuram Scriptorum Veterum substantially reject as 
unauthentic not only the body of Patristic literature, but the body 
of classical literature too. But a theory which impugns the credit 
of all ancient literature disproves itself ; and the well-known epitaph, 
the composition of de Boze, in which Hardouin is described as hominum 
paradoxotatos, orbis literati portentum, credulitate puer, audacia juvenis, 
delirans senex, may be said to express the judgment of the scholarly 
world upon a literary scepticism so thoroughgoing as his. All I need 
add to it is that neither in his theories nor in his arguments does 
Father Hardouin appear to me more paradoxical than Dr. Cheyne 
or Dr. van Manen. 

External evidence as affecting an ancient book may be either 
textual or literary ; in other words, it may be derived either from 
manuscripts or from literature. 

Dr. Kenyon, in his Handbook of the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, has so well exhibited the advantage which the New Testa- 
ment possesses over all other ancient literature in manuscript authority, 
that I cannot do better than by summarising a few of his results ; for 
this is not a subject upon which I can speak as an expert. 

The manuscripts of the New Testament are far more numerous 
than those of any other ancient writings. 

To take some significant examples: There are about fifty manu- 
scripts of the existing plays of Aischylus ; but not one of them is com- 
plete. There are nearly double as many manuscripts of the plays of 
Sophocles ; but of these ‘ only seven have any appreciable independent 
value.” Of the poems of Catullus there are only three independent 
manuscripts, and these are all derived from a single archetype of no 
earlier date than the beginning of the fourteenth century. Euripides 
and Cicero, and still more Virgil, are better off : they are represented 
by hundreds of manuscripts. ‘ Yet even these,’ says Dr. Kenyon, ‘ do 
not approach the number of witnesses for the text of the New 
Testament. The number of manuscripts of it, or parts of it, in the 
original Greek is over three thousand ’—a number which, if the 
manuscripts of ancient translations be added, will amount to twelve 
thousand, no two of them being altogether the same. 

_. But not only are the manuscripts of the New Testament far more 
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numerous ; they are chronologically much earlier than the manuscripts 
of classical literature. Here again I may quote Dr. Kenyon’s 
words : 

In no other case is the interval of time between the composition of the book 
and the date of the earliest extant manuscripts so short as that of the New 
Testament. The books of the New Testament were written in the latter part of 
the first century. The earliest extant manuscripts (trifling scraps excepted) 
are of the fourth century—say from 250 to 300 years later. This may sound a 
considerable interval ; but it is nothing to that which parts most of the great 
classical authors from their earliest manuscripts. We believe that we have 
substantially an accurate text of the seven extant plays of Sophocles ; yet the 
earliest manuscript upon which it is based was written more than 1,400 years 
after the poet’s death. Aischylus, Aristophanes, and Thucydides are in the 
same state ; while with Euripides the interval is increased to 1,600 years. For 
Plato it may be put at 1,300 years, for Demosthenes as low as 1,200. The great 
Latin authors are somewhat better off. Horace is represented by several manu- 
scripts written within 900 years of his death. There is an excellent copy of 
Terence after an interval of about 700 years, and portions of Livy only about 
500 years after his date. For Lucretius, however, we have an interval of nearly 
1,000 years, for Catullus about 1,600. Only Virgil approaches the New Testa- 
ment in earliness of attestation. He died eight years before the Christian era, 
and there is at least one nearly complete manuscript which is attributed to 
the fourth century, besides several small fragments, and two more of the fifth 
century. Yet even so his text is not in so favourable a position as that of the 
New Testament by nearly a hundred years. 


So far, then, as textual authority goes, if it is critically right to 
regard any ancient books at all as being authentic, a fortiori it is right 
so to regard the New Testament. 

But it is not upon the date of manuscripts that the belief in the 
genuineness or authenticity of ancient literature chiefly depends. 

If a scholar were asked why he feels sure that a particular book, 
purporting to have been written long centuries ago, is the actual work 
of the author whose name it bears, he would reply that it has been 
held by an unbroken tradition to be his, that it is quoted or referred 
to as his by contemporary authors or by authors who lived soon after 
him, and that there is nothing in it plainly inconsistent with the date 
or place to which it is ascribed, or with the personality and history of 
its supposed author. And may I observe here that, while the mention 
of a book in contemporary or subsequent writings is, so far as it goes, 
@ witness to its authenticity, the absence of such mention is not, or 
at least may usually not be, a witness against it? There is no argu- 
ment which the Higher Critics have more gravely or grievously abused 
than that of omission. Why in the world should it be assumed that 
an ancient writer is bound to cite, even in a letter, every book which 
he has read and every circumstance which has fallen under his 
notice ? 

Let me quote one passage only as illustrating how soon a critic 
would be betrayed into serious error by taking for granted that what- 
ever writings an ancient author does not allude to he cannot have 
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known; I owe it to Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius : 

Martial and Statius never mention one another ; both might seem unknown 
to Tacitus. . . . Tacitus does not think it worth while to mention the histories 
of the Emperor Claudius, the tragedies of Seneca, or the Punica of Silius Italicus. 
Tacitus, like Thucydides, is too much absorbed in the social tragedy of his time 
to have any thoughts for its outside effects. 


Similarly, if anyone will reflect upon the nature of the letters which 
he exchanges with his intimate correspondents, he will see that it is 
not the facts which he and they know best that he mentions in his 
letters—such facts are seldom expressly stated; they are assumed 
and passed over—it is rather strange, novel, unexpected facts which 
he mentions ; in other words, the certainty of a fact stands in inverse 
proportion to the probability of its being mentioned in a letter ; and 
he may apply his conclusion, not without some uo aaeteny results, to the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

But as the argument of my paper touches the comparative external 
evidence for secular and sacred literature, it seems that I shall perhaps 
present it in as clear a light as possible if I show by some few con- 
spicuous instances how little evidence there is for some classical books 
which are universally accepted, and how much more there is for the 
books of the New Testament. 
+» It is indeed no easy task to trace the earliest quotations from or 
references to the books of ancient classical literature. Interesting as 
the matter is, I know no treatise—not even any German treatise— 
which expressly deals with it ; and a reader of this paper could do me 
no truer kindness than by supplementing, modifying, correcting, or 
if need be even disproving, the statements contained in it. 

The case of Homer naturally stands first. A. Ludovich, in his 
book Die Homer-Vulgata als vor-Alexandrinisch erwiesen, has made a 
collection, extending over more than sixty pages, of the quotations 
from, or references to, the Iliad and Odyssey in Greek literature. 

The Homeric poems were the Bible of the Greek world ; it would 
seem natural then that Homer’s name should occur frequently in later 
writings, and not least frequently in the writings nearest to his own 
date. Yet Herodotus and Thucydides are the earliest extant authors 
who quote Homer. They were contemporaries, and the former of them, 
who was slightly the elder, lived, if his own chronology is to be accepted, 
not less than four hundred years after the date of Homer ; and there 
are only six allusions to the two great Homeric poems in Herodotus, 
and not more than two in Thucydides. Nor is this all ; for the quota- 
tions from Homer in later Greek literature are so vague and various 
as to have raised in the minds of some scholars—e.g. F. A. Paley—the 
question whether the poetry which now bears the name of Homer is, 
or can be, substantially the same as was known under his name to the 
Greek world. And there can be no doubt that references to an ancient 
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author, differing in language as in substance among themselves, and 
all separated from his age by a period of four centuries or longer, 
suggest an interesting literary problem to the school of the Higher 
Criticism. 

Let me pass from Homer to Thucydides. The late Sir Richard 
Jebb, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, can say about the testimony of 
ancient writers to Thucydides no more than this : ‘ There is no reference 
to the History of Thucydides in the extant Greek writers of the fourth 
century B.c. ; but Lucian has preserved a tradition of the enthusiasm 
with which it was studied by Demosthenes.’ The tradition is the 
well-known story that Demosthenes copied out the whole History of 
Thucydides eight times, until he had got it by heart ; but it is only a 
tradition—improbable, I think, in itseli—and Lucian lived some time 
in the second century A.D., nearly six hundred years after the death of 
Thucydides. 

Sir Richard Jebb continues : 


The Alexandrian critics acknowledged Thucydides as a great master of 
Attic. Sallust, Cornelius Nepos, Cicero, and Quintilian are among the Roman 
writers whose admiration for him can be traced in their work, or has been ex- 
pressly recorded. The. most elaborate ancient criticism on the diction and 
composition of Thucydides is contained in three essays by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 


a.e. essays written about the date of the Christian era. There is, I 
believe, no earlier reference to the History of Thucydides in all extant 
classical literature than the one clause in which Polybius speaks of 
Theopompus beginning his history of Greece, the Hellenica, where 
Thucydides had concluded his ; and Polybius was not born until more 
than two hundred years after the death of Thucydides. C. Hude, 
in his Thucydidis Historiae ad optimos codices denuo ab «pso collatos, 
has made a collection of the ancient testimonies to the History of 
Thucydides. It appears that, apart from some anonymous scholar of 
doubtful date, Thucydides is not quoted by any subsequent author 
earlier than Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Plutarch, or, in 
other words, that he is hardly mentioned before the Christian era, 
four hundred years after his death. 

It is only the exigency of space which makes me now concentrate 
my argument upon two authors—one Greek and the other Latin—whose 
writings, though practically undisputed in the scholarly world, afford 
signal examples of the uncertainty which must attach to whole tracts 
of classical literature if it were tested by the canons which some of 
the Higher Critics ruthlessly apply to the New Testament : I mean 
Aristotle and Tacitus. 

I am not indeed acquainted with any collection of the references 
which are made to the now extant works of Aristotle by later classical 
authors. But V. Rose, in the fifth volume of the great Berlin edition 
of the works of Aristotle, has collected the Aristotelian fragments 
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belonging to lost works ; and from these it can be seen how scanty 
are the references even to writings relatively so late in the chain of 
ancient literature as Aristotle’s. His principal results may be epito- 
mised as follows : 

Aristotle died in 322 B.c. Out of 629 Aristotelian fragments, no 
more than forty-one occur in pre-Christian literature. Of these 
forty-one no more than three occur in writings composed within two 
centuries and a half of his death. But of the three, two are attributed 
to Theophrastus, Aristotle’s successor in the chair of the Peripatetic 
School ; and in these Aristotle is not mentioned by name, nor is it 
certain that the passages, even if they are genuine in themselves, refer 
to any genuine writing of Aristotle. 

So far then as the fragments are concerned, it may be said that 
there is only one extant passage—a sentence of Polybius, referring 
to a lost work of Aristotle—before the time of Cicero and Strabo, 
1.¢. within two centuries and a half of his death. 

But the story of the Aristotelian canon is one of the romances of 
literature. It offers, as is well known, one of the most difficult problems 
to literary criticism. It is fully investigated by Grote in the second 
chapter of his Aristotle ; and I shall borrow to a great extent his state- 
ments, and to some extent even his language. 

The existing works of Aristotle, as they appear in the Berlin edition, 
are forty-six. It is true that some of these works were questioned in 
ancient, and still more have been questioned in modern times ; but 
these forty-six works represent the Aristotelian canon. The ancient 
literati, however, such as Polybius, Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, and others 
after them, possessed an Aristotelian canon ; but in it were contained 
a great many works which are not now extant, and some of the works 
which are now extant were not contained in it. 

Diogenes Laertius, who speaks of the very large number of books 
which Aristotle composed, was led, as he says, by the excellence of 
those books in every department of literature to give a description 
of them all. He enumerates 146 distinct titles of the works of 
Aristotle, with the number of books or sections belonging to each 
work. These works appear to have been strangely heterogeneous 
alike in their nature and their form, ranging from dialogues at the 
beginning of the catalogue to epistles, hexameters, and elegies at 
the end. Diogenes concludes his catalogue with the words: ‘ All 
of them together are 445,270 lines, and this is the number of books 
composed by Aristotle.’ But he adds, as an evidence of Aristotle’s 
extraordinary capacity and industry, that the books contained in the 
preceding list were nearly four hundred in number, and that these 
were not contested by anybody ; but that they did not include all or 
nearly all the writings often ascribed to him upon more or less good 
authority. 

Besides the catalogue of Aristotle’s works in Diogenes Laertius, 
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there is another drawn up by an anonymous biographer of Aristotle. 
This anonymous catalogue contains 127 titles, nineteen less than the 
catalogue of Diogenes. The greater number of titles are the same 
in both ; but in the anonymous catalogue there are eight titles which 
are not found in Diogenes, and in Diogenes there are twenty-seven 
which are not found in the anonymous catalogue. There are, there- 
fore, thirty-five titles which are found in one only of the two catalogues, 
but not in both. The anonymous writer does not specify the total 
number of lines ; but he agrees with Diogenes in specifying the total 
number of books composed by Aristotle as nearly four hundred. 

The two catalogues, then, may be said to agree substantially, 
although not accurately, in the total number of the books, and in 
the greater part of the contents of the writings of Aristotle. It is 
evident that they both purport to set out the Aristotelian canon 
in full. 

Such being the case [says Grote], we expect to find in it, of course, the titles 
of the forty-six works composing the Berlin edition of Aristotle now before 
us. But this expectation is disappointed. The far greater number of the 
Aristotelian works which we now peruse are not specified either in the list of 
Diogenes or in that of Anonymus. Moreover, the lists also fail to specify the 
titles of various works which are not now extant, but which we know from 
Aristotle himself that he really composed. 


Nor does the difficulty end here. Students of Aristotle in ancient 
days, such as Cicero and Quintilian, not only refer to works of Aris- 
totle—e.g. his Dialogues, which are not now extant—but they eulogise 
the literary style of Aristotle, and eulogise it for merits of which the 
extant Aristotelian canon shows little or no trace. Cicero, for instance, 
speaks of ‘the golden stream of speech’ (/lumen orationis aureum) 
as characteristic of Aristotle’s style. Such a description may have 
been applicable to the Dialogues and perhaps to other lost works, but 
it is wholly inapplicable to the extant works of Aristotle. With these 
extant works, however, except perhaps the History of Animals, Cicero 
seems to have been unacquainted; nor do other ancient writers, 
such as Plutarch, Athenwus, &c., exhibit an acquaintance with the 
ptincipal works of Aristotle as they now exist; they make reference 
only to such works as are enumerated in the catalogue of Diogenes 
Laertius. 

It may be well to sum up the questions arising in relation to the 
Aristotelian canon. Most of the extant works of Aristotle are not 
included in the catalogue given by Diogenes Laertius. Most of them 
were not known to Cicero. More than twenty of the works con- 
tained in the catalogue are dialogues, but there is no single dialogue 
in the extant works of Aristotle. Other works enumerated in the 
catalogue are, e¢g., historical narratives, collections of proverbs, 
accounts of the constitutions of many Greek cities, lists of victors in 
the games, erotic discourses, legends, &c. ; but none of them, except 
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the Constitution of the Athenians (’A@nvaiwy Tlodreia), which has 
been discovered since Grote’s day, appears among the extant works 
of Aristotle. Also the ancient critics attribute to Aristotle graves 
of style which are not only different from, but actually opposite to, 
the characteristics of his extant works. 

Grote believes that the catalogue of Diogenes is, ‘in general, an 
enumeration of works really composed by Aristotle.’ He thinks that 
the catalogue itself owed its origin to one of the Alexandrine literati 
—probably to Hermippus of Smyrna, a man of letters living at Alex- 
andria between 240 and 210 s.c. But if this is so, some other source 
must be found for the extant collection of the works of Aristotle, and 
Grote considers that that collection was first published by Andronicus 
of Rhodes in the half-century beginning with the year 50 B.o. 

The name of Andronicus is connected with the extraordinary fate 
of Aristotle’s library, as recorded by Plutarch and more fully by 
Strabo. At the death of Aristotle his library and his manuscripts 
passed into the hands of Theophrastus, his successor in the chair of the 
Peripatetic School of Philosophy at Athens. Theophrastus outlived 
Aristotle by thirty-five years; he died in 287 B.c. Theophrastus 
bequeathed his library, including the manuscripts of Aristotle, to his 
philosophical friend and pupil Neleus. Neleus soon afterwards left 
Athens, carrying away the library to his new home at Scepsis, a town 
of Asia Minor in the Troad. There the library remained for nearly 
two centuries in the possession of the descendants of Neleus, who seem 
to have been ordinary persons without any special literary attain- 
ments or philosophical tastes. Some thirty or forty years after the 
death of Theophrastus the kings of Pergamus began collecting books 
in order to found the royal Pergamene library, which became so 
ample and so valuable under their auspices as to be second only to 
the famous library at Alexandria. It would seem that these kings 
were in the habit of seizing the books of their subjects for their royal 
library. Thus it was, if the story is true, that the heirs of Neleus 
found themselves reduced to hiding the library of Theophrastus in a 
cellar. In that cellar the manuscripts of Aristotle were deposited 
for nearly a century and a half, suffering grave injury, partly from 
damp, partly from worms, until the dynasty of the kings of Pergamus 
became extinct. The last of the kings, Attalus, who died in 133 B.o., 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. Then at length the manu- 
scripts were taken out of the cellar in which they had lain and sold 
for a large sum of money to Apellicon, a rich resident at Athens, and 
a follower of the Peripatetic philosophy. 

The manuscripts of Aristotle had practically disappeared from 
view at the death of Theophrastus in 287 B.c. They now again became 
open to the inspection of Athenian scholars about 100 B.c. They 
proved, naturally enough, to be in a most unsatisfactory condition. 
Apellicon did his best to get them into order by causing new 
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copies of them to be made, emending them by conjecture where 
they were partly illegible or as he thought plainly wrong, and 
supplying the gaps in them where they had become worm-eaten. 
How far he achieved his responsible task with learning and skill 
it is difficult to decide. Strabo says that he was ‘a bibliophile 
rather than a philosopher,’ and that the copies which he published 
to the world were full of mistakes. However that may have been, 
the fortunes of Aristotle’s works were not yet at an end. In the 
year 86 B.c. Sulla besieged Athens and took it by storm. He made 
himself master of the library of Apellicon, and transported it to 
Rome. It was there preserved under the care of a librarian. Many 
scholars, both Greek and Roman, obtained access to it, among them 
being Tyrannion, the friend of Cicero, and Andronicus of Rhodes. 
Andronicus made a new classification of the works of Aristotle. He 
corrected the text of them and placed side by side the writings upon 
the same or similar subjects ; also he published a new edition of the 
manuscripts ; but the original manuscripts had been so seriously 
damaged, and the emendations made by Apellicon were, according to 
Strabo, so injudicious, that scholars felt little confidence as to the 
actual language, or even the actual doctrines, of Aristotle. 

Such is the story, and in whatever light it may be regarded there 
can be no doubt that, upon the principles of the advanced Higher 
Criticism, it affords the gravest reason for regarding the whole extant 
body of the works of Aristotle with suspicion. It is not my business 
to discuss or decide the authority of the Aristotelian canon. I desire 
merely to ask what would be said of the books of the New Testament 
generally, or, let me suppose, of the Epistles of St. Paul in particular, 
if the same conflicting and contradictory testimony applied to them 
as to the writings of Aristotle. 

Let me now proceed to take an instance from Latin literature. 

A recent German writer, E. Cornelius, has discussed in a copious 
monograph ' the existing references to the works of Tacitus between 
the age in which they appeared and the Renaissance. It is not neces- 
sary to consider the mere indebtedness of thought and style which 
he finds in Plutarch, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius to Tacitus; for that 
must always be more or less a matter of opinion, and here it is probable 
that opinion will in many of his instances declare against him. But 
the following are the passages in which Tacitus is expressly mentioned 
by name in later writings. They will be the better appreciated, if 
it is borne in mind that Tacitus died c. 120 a.p. 

The earliest direct citation from the Histories of Tacitus (v. 3 
and 9) is made about 200 a.p. by Tertullian,’ who calls him men- 
daciorum loquacissimus. Tertullian also cites Tacitus, referring to 
the Histories (v. 2 and 4), but not expressly mentioning them.* 

1 Quomodo Tacitus, Historiarum Scriptor, in hominum memoria versatus sit usque 


ad Renascentes Literas saeculis xiv et xv. 
2 Apolog. 15 ; Ad Nation. i. 11. -§ Ad Nation. ii. 12. 
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In the third century a.p. the Emperor Tacitus, whose brief reign 
lasted only from September 275 to April 276, ordered the works of 
the historian, whom he proudly claimed as his ancestor, to be trans- 
lated at the public expense and placed in the public libraries.‘ Such 
an order is itself a proof of the neglect into which those works had 
already fallen. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, somewhere about 380-400 a.p., wrote 
what is generally regarded as a continuation of the Histories of Tacitus 
from the accession of Nerva to the death of Valens; and it is true that 
he begins where Tacitus leaves off, or originally began at that point, for 
the first thirteen books of his Res Geste are lost ; but although he shows 
some apparent familiarity with the style of Tacitus, he is more familiar 
with other Latin prose-writers—e.g. with Cicero—nor does he any- 
where make express reference either to the writings of Tacitus or to 
Tacitus himself. However, the work of Ammianus may be taken to 
assume the existence of the Histories of Tacitus ; but it proves nothing 
more. 

Sulpicius Severus in the two books of his Chronica® did un- 
doubtedly use the material and, at least in one instance, the actual 
language of Tacitus. His book can hardly be earlier than the beginning 
of the fifth century a.p., and he does not mention Tacitus by name; 
but his authority attests the-existence not only of the Histories, and 
indeed of parts of the Histories which are now lost, but of the fifteenth 
book of the Annals—i.e. the book in which Tacitus relates the Neronian 
persecution of the Christians.° 

Paulus Orosius, the Spanish presbyter, who wrote his history of 
the world—properly known as Historiarum adversum Paganos Labri 
vi.—at the instance of Augustine, lived also in the first half of the 
fifth century 4.D., although somewhat later than Sulpicius. He 
borrowed his matter, without much trouble or discrimination, from 
various authors, and among them from Tacitus, to whom he fre- 
quently makes direct reference’ ; but it is always, I think, the His- 
tories which he quotes, the lost as well as the existing books of the 
Histories, and he displays no acquaintance with the other writings 
of Tacitus. 

Another writer of much the same date who cites Tacitus by name 
is C. Sollius Modestus Apollinaris Sidonius, commonly known as 

* Vopiscus, who is the authority for the fact, says ‘ Cornelium Tacitum, scriptorem 
historiae Augustae, quod parentem suum eundem diceret, in omnibus bibliothecis 
collocari jussit’ (Tac. x.). It is not quite clear how much is meant by Cornelium 
Tacitum ; but I have taken the author’s name to represent all his works, not merely 
partem operum huius scriptoris, as Cornelius says. Flavius Vopiscus may be held to 
have composed his life of the Emperor Tacitus in the first half, and probably in the 
earlier part of the first half, of the fourth century a.p. 

5 Cf. ¢.g., Chron., ii. 28, 29, with Annal. xv. 37, 40, 44. 

° See J. Bernays, Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus, pp. 48-61. 

7 Eyg., i. 5,1; i. 10, 3; vii. 3,7; vii. 9, 7; vii. 10, 4; vii. 19, 5; vii. 27, 1; 
vii, 34, 5. 
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Sidonius Apollinaris. Sidonius was born at Lyons about 430 a.p. ; 
he became Bishop of Clermont about 470, and he died in 480, or 
possibly later. The Histories were known to him, as appears, ¢.g., 
from the express reference to Hist. v. 26 in one of his letters addressed 
to Polemius.* In another letter there is a passage ° which has been 
supposed, although not justifiably, to indicate acquaintance with the 
Dialogus de Oratoribus of Tacitus. 

Servius, the famous commentator upon Virgil, whose date may 
be specified as the beginning of the fifth century a.p., quotes the 
Histories ; so does a somewhat earlier writer known as the scholiast 
of Juvenal, and the scholiast of Lucan, a contemporary or nearly a 
contemporary of Servius. But, with these exceptions, Cornelius can 
produce no instances of Latin writers acquainted with Tacitus or 
any of his works, until he comes to Cassiodorus about the middle 
of the sixth century a.p., who refers to the Germania’ (although 
with the somewhat uncomplimentary introduction guodam Cornelio 
soribente), and the younger contemporary of Cassiodorus, the epitomiser 
of his History of the Goths, Jordanes or Jornandes, who, in a passage "! 
relative to Britain, speaks of Cornelius annalium scriptor, but alludes 
there, as it seems, to a sentence of the Agricola. 

‘It is well known,’ says Cornelius, ‘that after the time of Cassio- 
dorus and Jordanes there are many centuries in which the very name 
of Tacitus is not mentioned by any author whose writings are now 
extant.’ '? 

The monk Rudolfus '* of Fulda, who lived in the ninth century 
A.D., makes use of the second book of the Annals, quoting Tacitus by 
name, and of the Germania. 

But after his time there is no convincing evidence that any 
medizval writer earlier than Boccaccio possessed an acquaintance 
with any writings of Tacitus at first hand. He passes into oblivion 
from the ninth century to the fourteenth, as he had already passed 
from the sixth century to the ninth. Even in the fourteenth century 
Petrarch seems to have known nothing of Tacitus. It was not until 
the sixteenth century that Pope Leo the Tenth conveyed to Rome 
from the monasteries at Fulda and at Monte Cassino the two oldest 


® iv. 14, 1 (Luetjohann’s edition, 1887), cf. iv. 22, 2. 

® iv. 14, 2. The allusions to Tacitus in the Carmina of Sidonius (ii. 192; 
xxiii. 154) do no more than prove his literary reputation. 

© Cassiodorus, Variar. Epist. v. 2, a passage drawn from Tacitus, Germ. 45. 
The other passages which Cornelius cites (Variar. Epist. i. 37; x. 31), the one as 
showing knowledge of the Germania, the other of the Histories, do not mention 
Tacitus by name, and both are apparently open to doubt. 

" Getica ii. 13 ; cf. Tacitus, Agricola x. There are several apparent references to 
the Agricola in Getica ii. 

® Quomodo Tacitus, &c., p. 36. 

13 Annales Fuldenses, Part II. 852, p. 42 (Pertz’s edition revised by Kurze, 1891 
The Visurges is mentioned by Tacitus, Ann. ii. 9,1; 11,1; 12,1; 16,2; 17,8. In 
i. 70, 7, Visurgin must be a false reading. 
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Tacitean manuscripts, the Medicean I. and II., the former, which 
contains Books I.-VI. of the Annals, dating from the ninth or tenth, 
and the latter, which contains Books XI.-XVI. of the Annals and 
Books I.-V. of the Histories, from the eleventh century. The other 
works of Tacitus exist in manuscripts not earlier than the fifteenth 
century. The manuscripts of the Agricola are still later, and their 
origin is wholly obscure. 

The case, then, for the writings of Tacitus stands thus: One 
passage of the Histories is cited within a hundred years of his death. 
Three centuries after his death there are in one author undoubted 
references to parts of the Histories, and one undoubted reference to 
a passage of the Annals; in another author a great many references 
to the Histories ; in a third a reference to one passage of the Histories. 
The earliest reference to the Germania and the earliest reference to 
the Agricola (although it seems to be quoted as the Annals) date 
from the middle or the latter half of the sixth century. Of no other 
work is any notice extant. 

One other passage there is which contains an early and explicit 
reference to the Histories and Annals, but it is of such a nature as 
to cast darkness rather than light upon the problem of the writings 
of Tacitus. Jerome, in his commentary on Zachariah,’ speaks of 
Tacitus as having ‘ written the lives of the Cxsars from the accession 
of Tiberius to the death of Domitian in thirty volumes.’ This is a 
period of eighty-two years, fifty-five belonging to the Annals and 
twenty-seven to the Histories. The Histories originally consisted of 
twelve or at the most fourteen books. But in the Histories as 
now extant four books and a half are given to the narrative of 
two years. That out of twelve or fourteen books four and a half 
should be occupied with only two years, and the remaining seven 
and a half, or at the most nine and a half, should suffice for 
twenty-five years, is an arrangement so disproportionate as to be 
almost incredible. 

In all these circumstances there can scarcely be room for surprise 
that the works of Tacitus, or certain of them, and those his most 
important works, should have been exposed to some critical attack. 

It is true that no ancient writer gives a list of these works wholly 
different from the works which now pass under the name of Tacitus. 
But severe strictures have been passed upon the style and manner 
of Tacitus, as by Hunter.'* The Annals and the Histories have alike 
been called in question, as by Hochart.'’® But the strangest attack 
upon Tacitus is the elaborate attempt made by J. W. Ross “ in 1878 
to prove that the Annals are a forgery of the fifteenth century. 

4 Ch. 14, book iii. 913. Cornelius quoque Tacitus qui post Augustum usque ad 
mortem Domitiani vitas Caesarum triginta voluminibus exaravit. 

8 Observations on Tacitus. 


© De Vauthenticité des Annales et des Histoires de Tacite. 
" Tacitus and Bracciolini. 
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Ross undertakes in his preface ‘to show an extensive series of 
contradictions as to facts and characters, departures from truth 
about matters connected with ancient Roman life, Jaches in grammar 
and use of words that never could have proceeded from any patrician 
or plebeian of the world-renowned old Commonwealth.’ 

The nature of Ross’s argument must be stated at some length. 
He begins by asking why Tacitus, like Hume, should have written 
history backwards. It is admitted that he wrote first the Histories 
beginning with the year a.v.c. 820. It is difficult to believe that 
he would long afterwards have undertaken the task of writing the 
Annals, which cover the years A.U.c. 769-819, and that, although he 
himself states at the beginning of the Histories '* that he passed over 
the 820 earlier years of the Roman State, as the story of them had 
been told by a great many writers. 

Tacitus, as Ross argues, composed his Histories in the reign of 
Trajan—i.e. in 98-117 a.p. ; he was then between fifty-four and seventy- 
three years of age. Ross assumes that, if he wrote anything after- 
wards, it would naturally be the history of Nerva and Trajan, as he 
says himself that he reserved that history for bis old age. But he 
would not write this history until after the death of Trajan ; it follows 
therefore that he would be at least eighty, and possibly ninety, years 
of age at the time when he began to write the Annals. 

All this is somewhat uncertain matter, it depends upon more or 
less conjectural inferences. But Ross occupies firmer ground when he 
refers to the extraordinary fact that no direct allusion to the Annals 
as an extant work of Tacitus is found in any writing of any author, 
ancient or medisval, for fourteen centuries after the date at which, 
if Tacitus wrote it, it must be supposed to have appeared. To quote 
his own words: ‘ The silence maintained with respect to the Annals 
by all writers till the first half of the fifteenth century is much more 
striking than chronology in raising the very strongest suspicion 
that Tacitus did not write that book’; and again : ‘ After the most 
minute investigation, it cannot be discovered that a single reference 
was made to the Annals by any person from the time when Tacitus 
lived until shortly before the day when Vindelinus of Spire first ushered 
the last six books to the admiring world from the medieval Athens’ 
—4.e. from Venice, in 1470 or a little later.'? Not a word is said about 
the Annals in Pliny, not a word in Tertullian, Vopiscus, Orosius, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who all refer to Tacitus, but all to the Histories 
as they now exist or to circumstances which must have been recorded 
in the lost parts of the Histories. 

The absence of allusion to the Annals before the fifteenth or 


e352; 
1 So far as I am aware, the first express mention of the Annals of Tacitus occurs 
in book xi. of Secco or Zecco Polentone’s treatise De scriptoribus illustribus Latine 


Lingue. Polentone died in or about 1463. 
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sixteenth century is remarkable ; the frequency of allusion to it from 
the sixteenth century onwards is not less remarkable. According to 
Ross, ‘ all kinds of writers ’ in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
‘quote the Annals about as freely and frequently as they quote the 
Histories, and that not once or twice, but five or six, seven or even 
eight times in the same work.’ 

It is dangerous to base an argument upon existing manuscripts ; 
for there may have been several generations of manuscripts before 
those which have come down to the present day ; but at least it is a 
fact coinciding with Ross’s theory of the origin and date of the Annals 
that 


no manuscript of the works of Tacitus, whose existence can be traced back 
further than the sixteenth century, contains the whole of the Annals, and no 
manuscript of the works of Tacitus, whose existence can be traced back further 
than the first half of the preceding century, has the closing books of the Annals. 


Having gone so far, Ross proceeds to enumerate certain positive 
mistakes of which the author of the Annals has in his view been 
guilty ; they are such mistakes (he says) as would have been impossible 
to anyone writing in the first century a.D., but were easy and natural 
to a writer of the fifteenth century. It will be enough to take a few 
conspicuous instances as illustrating the kind of alleged mistakes. 

1. The author of the Annals states (vi. 16) that the Twelve Tables 
first fixed interest for usury at an uncia or twelfth part of an as per 
hundred asses per month, or one per cent. per annum ; whereas this 
law of interest was in fact passed by the’ Tribunes Duillius and 
Moenius 104 years after the date of the Twelve Tables. He states, 
too, that the reduction of interest to one-half per cent. per annum 
was effected by Tribunitian regulations ; whereas it was effected in the 
Consulate of Lucius Manlius Torquatus and Gaius Plautius, a.v.c. 410. 

2. The speech of Claudius in the Senate upon the application 
of the inhabitants of Transalpine Gaul for eligibility to the highest 
offices of State is recorded by the author of the Annals (xi. 24). It is 
a speech which must have been known, at least in substance, to Tacitus 
as a contemporary historian. Nobody would have cast any doubt 
upon his report of it, had not the real speech been discovered on the 
bronze tablets buried underground at Lyons and first brought to 
light in 1528, more than a hundred years after the supposed forgery 
of the eleventh book of the Annals. 

3. The author of the Annals states (iii. 71) that there was no 
temple of Fortuna Equestris at Rome in the reign of Tiberius ; whereas 
in fact such a temple had existed in Rome for more than two hundred 
years. It had been erected by Quintus Fulvius after the war with 
the Celtiberians, as Livy relates (xl. 42). 

4. Again, the author of the Annals states that Sulla and Augustus 
were the only two generals who enlarged the pomoerium_of the city ; 
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whereas it is well known, from Cicero and other writers, that Julius 
Cesar also enlarged it. 

5. The author of the Annals ‘ speaks of London in the reign of Nero 
in the"year 60‘a.D."as if it were the chief residence of merchants and 
their principal mart of trade in the civilised world ’ ; whereas London 
was in fact so unimportant a place in those days that Strabo in his 
careful account of Britain, written c. 20 a.p., never once mentions it. 

So far the instances of alleged mistakes, and the proofs that they 
are mistakes, have been simply chosen from Ross’s book. But one 
instance which he cites—the speech of the Emperor Claudius—is so 
remarkable that it may be well to supplement his criticism by the 
more elaborate remarks of Hochart. 

The following, then, is Hochart’s summary *° of the points of differ- 
ence between the Speech of the Emperor Claudius as reported by 
Tacitus and as inscribed upon the bronze tablets at Lyons. 


Si lon veut en faire la comparaison avec celui qui se lit dans les Annales, on 
remarque que dans les tables il manque ce que Claude aurait dit de son aieul 
Clausus—la mention des sénateurs fournis par Albe, Camerinum, Tusculum et 
diverses nations d’Italie—celle de I’époque de |’admission des Transpadans au 
droit de cité—les considérations sur la chute d’Athénes et de Lacédémoine— 
Péloge de la politique de Romulus—l’admission dans les premiers temps de la 
république des fils d’affranchis aux honneurs—le rappel de la guerre de Rome 
contre les Sénonais, etc. 

D’autre part la presque totalité de ce qui se trouve sur les tables de Lyon ne 
se rencontre pas dans les Annales. Il n’y est pas question de lhistoire des rois 
de Rome—de |’expulsion des Tarquins—de |’établissement du consulat—de la 
nécessité de la dictature—du rile des décemvirs et de leur renversement—du 
retour au consulat—de la création des tribuns militaires—de |’accession du peuple 
aux honneurs et au sacerdoce—du rappel des conquétes des Romains—de |’ex- 
tension des limites de l’empire au dela de |’Océan et ainsi d’une allusion possible 
& la campagne de Claude en Bretagne—c’est dire que rien de la premiire table 
n’est reproduit dans les Annales. 

De la seconde, l’éloge de la colonie de Vienne, la mention des Sénateurs 
qu’elle a fournis, l’amitié de Claude pour Vestinus, I’énumeration de ses qualités, 
les sollicitations en faveur de ses fils, ]’expression de sa haine contre un individu 
qui n’est pas nommé et contre son frére qu’il ne désigne pas davantage, |’inter- 
ruption adressée au prince, l’éloge de jeunes sénateurs, on ne sait lesquels, son 
intimité avec |’Allobroge Persicus—l’expédition de Drusus en Germanie—le 
concours et les subsides qui lui sont donnés par les Romains, ne se trouvent 
pas rapportés dans les Annales. 


He concludes not unreasonably ‘ on cherche vainement des points 
précis de concordance entre les deux discours.’ 

But to come back to Ross’s argument: he is not satisfied with 
mistakes of fact in the Annals. He thinks the whole style and spirit 
of the Annals proves that it cannot have come from the same hand as 
the Histories. 

The figures of speech of Tacitus [he says] are, like those of the most ancient 


Romans, . . . chiefly military, . . . but the author of the Annals... goes 
anywhere but to the field of battle for his figures. 


2 De Vauthenticité des Annales et des Histoires de Tacite, ch. iii. p. 113. 
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Or again : 

We search in vain in the Histories for any trace of the melancholy that we 
find in the Annals ; and in vain do we look in the Annals for any pictures of 
virtue and lessons of wisdom which in the Histories are taught us by bright 
example and illustrious actions. Had the same hand that wrote the Annals 
written the Histories, we should have had in the latter work a very different 
treatment. 


Ross indeed is equal not only to showing that the Annals could 
not have been written by Tacitus, but to showing also how it would 
have been written if Tacitus had written it. 


The general train of the narrative [he says] may be as nervous in the Annals 
as in the Histories ; but the latter is proof against all objections to imperfection 
and hurry of narrative. Every now and then errors of this description mar the 
workmanship of the Annals, showing at once that it was not composed by Tacitus. 
From what he did in the Histories, he would never have abruptly dropped the 
proceedings in the Senate with regard to Tiberius and the honours paid to 
his family ; there would have been a measure of time and place in the campaigns of 
Germanicus ; he would have told us what urged Piso to his acts of apparent 
madness, and whether he was guilty or innocent of poisoning Germanicus ; we 
should have known whether the adopted son of Tiberius came to a violent end, 
and whether Agrippina perished on account of food withheld from her in her 
dungeon, and how Julia the granddaughter of Augustus died. 


It is in the same temper that he criticises the Annals as 
follows : 


In the Histories only a full light is thrown on important events and leading 
characters. That this may shine the brighter, every common action is thrown 
into the shade and every small individual passed over unmentioned. But the 
pages in the last six books of the Annals are crowded with incidents great and 
small, and figures good, bad, and indifferent. Contrary also to Tacitus, who 
disposes materials in a just order, arranging those together that refer to the 
same thing at different times, the writer of the Annals speaks of cognate things, 
that should be associated, separately, as they occur from year to year, thus 
reducing his narrative from the height of a general history to the level of a mere 
diary. 

After these criticisms of fact and style, it is not necessary to do 
more than remark that Ross not only observes many grammatical 
peculiarities in the Annals, to which the Histories afford no parallel, 
but quotes editors like Déderlein and Nipperdey, who have impugned 
the Latinity of the Annals. 

So far Ross’s argument, whether it be sound or unsound, runs on 
all-fours with the arguments of the advanced Higher Critics in regard 
to the Bible. There is the same insistence upon contradictions of fact, 
chronological difficulties, differences of style and manner, and im- 
possibilities or improbabilities, as the critic regards them. But in 
one respect Ross surpasses the Higher Critics. Not only does he 
assert that the Annals were not, and could not in their present form 
have been, the work of Tacitus, but he is ready to state whose work 
they are. His candidate for the authorship of the Annals is Poggio 
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Bracciolini, who ‘for forty years was a member of the Secretariate 
to nine Popes, from Innocent the Seventh to Calixtus the Third,’ 
and who, according to the well-known Aeneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius the Second, ‘dictated the apostolical letters of three 
Popes ’ *'—4.e. Martin the Fifth, Eugenius the Fourth, and Nicholas 
the Fifth. Ross states his theory in explicit terms. 

The fifteenth century [he says] was an age of imposture. . . . Manuscripts 
turned up, as if by magic, in every direction ; from libraries of monasteries, obscure 
as well as famous ; from the most out of the way places, the bottom of exhausted 


wells, besmeared by snails, as the History of Velleius Paterculus ; or from garrets, 
where they had been contending with cobwebs and dust, as the Poems of Catullus. 


The last six books of the Annals appeared in the spring of 1429 ; 
the first six, or, as they were then called, five books in the spring of 
1515. At the publication of the last six books it was stated that 
they had been found in the Benedictine Abbey of Hirschfeldt, a town 
in Saxony, on the borders of Bohemia. They were published in 
Bracciolini’s lifetime. The story of the first six books is mor romantic. 
Bracciolini died on October 30th, 1459. Ross’s theory is that he left 
the manuscript of a great part of the first six books of the Annals to 
his sons, and that one of his sons, Giovanni Francesco Bracciolini, 
handed the manuscript in 1513 to Arcimboldi, who revised it, had 
it transcribed by a monk in the Abbey of Corvey, and presented it 
to Pope Leo the Tenth But the only well-attested facts are the 
following : It was in 1513 that John de Medici became Pope under 
the name of Leo the Tenth. He was a great littérateur, very eager 
to obtain new manuscripts of Greek and Roman classical works, and 
for such works he was ready to pay high prices. Some two years 
after his election to the Papal throne, his Questor Pontificius, Angelo 
Arcimboldi, brought him the manuscript of the first six books of the 
Annals, saying that it had been discovered in the library of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery at Corvey in Westphalia. The manuscript was 
published on March Ist, 1515, under the title, Historiarum Libri 
quingue nuper in Germania inventi. Into its origin or authenticity 
neither Arcimboldi nor the Pope made much inquiry ; in fact, if Ross’s 
theory is true, Arcimboldi was the author, and the Pope the victim, 
of a literary fraud. 

Such being the doubts which attach to the first appearance of the 
Annals of Tacitus, Ross appeals, after the manner of the Higher Critics, 
to internal evidence. 

It is in the estimate of human nature, and the invariable disparagement 
pervading the delineation of the character of every individual in the last six 
books of the Annals, that the Italian hand of Bracciolini is unmistakably 
detected, and the Roman hand of Tacitus not at all traceable. 


It is not indeed beyond Ross’s power to offer an ingenious explana- 


21 The exact words are: ‘ Apostolicas tribus quondam Romanis Pontificibus 
dictarat epistolas.’ “ 
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tion of the origin of the Annals. The Annals of Tacitus he con- 
ceives to be a covert attack upon society, more particularly upon 
the Church of Rome, in the fifteenth century. To quote his own 
words : 


Every student of the Annals, in order rightly to understand its meaning 
and properly to appreciate its greatness, should bear in mind that the Emperors 
who play a part in it, Claudius and Nero in the last six books, and Tiberius in the 
first six, are intended to be the representatives or personifications of the Church 
of Rome in the fifteenth century. 


He holds that the writer of the Annals differs in personal character 
from Tacitus. 


No one [he says] can read the works of Tacitus and not come to the conclusion 
that he was unassuming ; whereas no one can read the works of Bracciolini 
without being struck by his inordinate vanity, no matter what he may be doing ; 
describing the ruins of Rome, discoursing upon the unhappiness of princes, 
moralising on avarice or wailing in rhetorical magniloquence over the remains of 
friends ; still he displays himself for admiration. The same thing occurs through- 
out the Annals. 


Thus Mr. John William Ross, writing in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, has in his own judgment succeeded not only in 
disproving the Tacitean authorship of the Annals, but in demon- 
strating who the real author of the book was, and what was his 
object in writing it. He set out with the intention of doing ‘a small 


but considerable service in the cause of true history,’ and he concludes 
in the words : ‘I have now done, and I think I have said quite enough 
for the spuriousness of the Annals never to be hereafter argued as 
a moot point, but accepted as an established fact.’ 

His reasoning I have set out at some length, not that it seems 
to me conclusive—for I think it wholly absurd—but because it 
corresponds with the reasoning of the advanced Higher Critics upon 
the books of the Bible, and especially of the Old Testament, and 
because I believe that the case against the Annals of Tacitus, 
unconvincing as it is, is stronger than the case against much which 
has been critically challenged in the Old Testament, ¢.g. in the Psalter 
or in the Prophetic Books, and far stronger than any possible case 
which can be made out against any part of the Epistles of St. Paul 
or against the Gospel which bears the name of St. John. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 
(To be concluded.) 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME MODERN IDEAS ABOUT WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION 


Ir would seem to be impossible for any educational question ever 
to be settled ; and it probably is right that it should be so, seeing 
that our educational ideals must advance with our general progress. 
But an unnecessary amount of unrest seems to be attached to all 
questions connected with women’s education, in consequence, no doubt, 
of the fact that few people have any clear idea of what women ought 
to be. It is tolerably well agreed what men should be; but social 
conditions which produce a preponderance of the female population 
and make it impossible for some women, however much they may 
desire it, to be married, are inconvenient and disturbing to the views 
of most men. In their opinion the womanly woman is the wife and 
mother ; probably they would include also the adaptable and obliging 
spinster, who is ready to do everybody’s odd jobs and to make no 
claim to a life of herown. The existence of women who, whether they 
like it or not, are bound to work for their livelihood is, as a rule, 
only unwillingly recognised as an exception ; the existence of women 
who claim to have a life of their own is still more upsetting to all 
ideas of a well-constituted universe. However much they may deny 
it in theory, most men, when they do think about the matter at all, 
still think of a woman only in regard to her relationship to themselves or 
to some other man. The thought of a woman by herself, with her own 
ideals, her own way to make, her own life to live, has no interest, no 
reality forthem. Sometimes she is spoken of indignantly as competing 
with man, unsexing herself, and bidden or entreated to return to her 
proper sphere. But no definition of that sphere such as will harmonise 
with our present social conditions is attempted. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the views as to how women should be educated are 
more subject to dispute and change than most other educational 
questions. 
In the seventeenth century at least there was no disguise attempted. 

It was clearly stated that the one object of a girl’s education was 
that she should be pleasing to men. We find Dr. Gregory, in his 
letters to his daughters, written in 1773, telling them, ‘ Be even cautious 
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in displaying your good sense. It will be thought you assume a 
superiority over the rest of yourcompany. But if you happen to have 
any learning, keep it a profound secret, especially from the men, who 
generally look with a jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts and a cultivated understanding.’ And in Emile, Rousseau 
writes of Sophie, his ideal woman: ‘O how lovely is her ignorance ! 
Happy is he who is destined to instruct her. She will never pretend 
to be the tutor of her husband, but will be content to be his pupil. 
Far from attempting to subject him to her taste, she will accommodate 
herself to his. She will be more estimable to him than if she were 
learned ; he will have a pleasure in instructing her.’ The kind of 
education which resulted from ideals such as these can be imagined. 
It is especially curious to notice how the prevailing conception as to 
what was graceful and elegant, led to an utter disregard in the majority 
of schools of all hygienic considerations. Arthur Young describes with 
much bitterness the school to which he sent his daughter : 


O what infatuation ever to send her toone! In the country she had health, 
spirits and strength, as if that were not enough with what she might have learned 
at home, instead of going to that region of constraint and death, Camden House. 
The rules for health are detestable; no air but in a measured, formal walk, 
and all running and quick motion prohibited. Preposterous! She slept with a 
girl who could only hear with one ear. And so she ever laid on one side ; and 
my dear child could do no otherwise afterwards without pain, because the 
vile beds are so. small that they must both lie the same way. The school dis- 


cipline of all sorts, the food, etc., etc., all contributed. She never had a belly- 
full at breakfast. Detestable this at the expense of 80/. a year. Oh how I 
regret ever putting her there, or to any other, for they are all theatres of knavery, 
illiberality and infamy. 


The efforts of many devoted women have changed all this. But 
the movement is still young. Women’s colleges, girls’ high schools, 
the opening of university examinations to women, all date from the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. We are not yet in a position 
to judge fully of their results, and there are still some at least, who are 
unconvinced of the advantages of the new development. A prominent 
German teacher, himself the head of an important girls’ school in 
North Germany, said in a report a little while ago ‘ that the intellectual 
powers of girls were capable of as high development as those of boys, 
but that it is still doubtful whether it is for the good of the com- 
munity that they should be so developed.’ Men as a rule are by no 
means convinced of the advantage of the higher education of women. 
In a recent book that seems to have enjoyed a good deal of popu- 
larity a father writes to his daughter: ‘There is nothing people in 
general like so little in woman as knowledge. . .. When a pretty young 
woman asks me something that I don’t know, I feel more inclined to 
box her ears than to kiss her.’ Such a state of mind shows the selfish 
reasons why some men at least, would like to check the development 
of the intellectual powers of women. They want to find in their 
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womenkind an intellectual echo, a sort of mental cushion, something 
to amuse or soothe, above all, someone to care for their physical 
comforts. An intellectual companion would be an impertinent 
intruder. This kind of objection to women’s intellectual develop- 
ment prevails more largely than people are inclined to own, and at 
least unconsciously influences opinion. It is often fostered by the 
exaggerated intensity of women about their intellectual interests. 
They cannot take things lightly ; they insist upon talking about their 
pursuits in season and out of season. They are too afraid of trifling; 
they do not know how to relax. 

But the objection to women’s intellectual development has a 
more natural origin. It is widely believed that intellectual pursuits 
will interfere with her devotion to her proper duties as wife and mother. 
Every defect in domestic arrangements, bad cooking, careless servants, 
delicate children, extravagant expenditure, are all apt to be put 
down to the higher education of women. The cry goes up for a more 
sensible education, such as will really prepare women for their great 
work as wives and mothers. We are also told now that there must 
be a scientific basis for such teaching, and that women should under- 
stand the scientific principles that lie at the bottom of the right 
methods of managing a family and providing it with proper nourish- 
ment, clothing, and hygienic surroundings. 

This sornds very well, and it would be easier to work upon if 
there were not so much disagreement between authorities in hygiene, 
and if facts always seemed to agree with the teaching of science in 
these matters. Analysis may tell us the value of different foods ; 
careful observation, much weighing both of food and of persons, 
may show exactly how much of different kinds of food is needed to 
build up the body for different kinds of work. But we find people 
all over the world doing hard work on nourishment of the most varied 
kinds, and defying all the rules of science. We find what is considered 
as poison by one set of authorities recommended as most desirable 
by others. In the end we are tempted to think that the chief result 
of all these studies about foods has been to provide a new subject 
of conversation, and to fill clubs and drawing-rooms with talk about 
diets and uric acid. Truly in these days we have lost much reserve. 

Again, we remember that the best cooks and the best managers 
in the world are the French women. It is certainly no scientific 
study that enables the mistress of a French country inn to prepare, 
one might say out of nothing, an appetising dinner of five courses 
for the unexpected traveller. I am far from wishing to disparage 
science, but things are not quite so certain or quite so clear yet as some 
of our educational reformers are inclined to maintain. Some of their 
theories, when expressed in practical advice, are occasionally of the 
nature to amuse a woman with common sense and a little experience 
of domestic life. As, for instance, the advice of adoctor at the Con- 
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ference on Infant Mortality, in 1906, as to some of the things necessary 
for the proper care of a baby which should be taught to young girls, 
The walls of the living-room, if the baby is kept there, ‘ are to be cleaned 
with dough, or at all events the lower three feet, every two or three 
months ’ ; the child is ‘ not to be placed on the floor; if this cannot 
be avoided, a portion of the room is to be selected where there is no 
draught, and this portion must be kept specially clean.’ When one 
thinks of the ordinary working woman’s home, it is impossible not to 
feel that lessons such as this will seem to a child to have no connexion 
with its actual life, but to belong to some sphere quite as remote as 
the doings of Henry the Eighth and his wives. Certainly, in all these 
matters, it would be well for no men, however great as scientists, to 
give advice in matters of detail without previous consultation with 
practical and thoughtful women. 

At present great efforts are being made to improve and develop 
the domestic economy teaching in elementary schools, and to intro- 
duce it into secondary schools. Fears with regard to the possible 
physical deterioration of the people, the lessons taught by the com- 
parison between German and English homes, the wretched conditions 
of the slum life in our cities, due so largely to the incompetence of 
the women, have stirred us to try to do something towards training 
girls to be better housewives. The strange thing is that in Germany, 
where the working women are such good housewives, cooking is not 
as a rule taught in the elementary schools. The girls are expected 
to learn it from their mothers. But we in England, whilst in a sense 
recognising more than ever the importance of the mother, are growing 
to consider her as hopeless, and are more and more taking her work 
away from her. The tendency of our domestic economy teaching is 
to disregard the mother, as being past improvement, and to build 
all our hopes on the instruction of the children. All the same, when 
a little girl in a cookery school was asked whether her mother had 
allowed her to cook the Sunday dinner, she answered, ‘ Please, miss, 
I peeled the potatoes, but mother looked after the rabbit.’ 

It will not be wise to expect too much from the result of the domestic 
economy teaching in our elementary schools, however good it may be 
made. So long as girls leave school at fourteen, though they may 
have been taught cooking in the most admirable way, both practically 
and theoretically, though they may have learnt all about how to 
mix a bottle and wash a baby, anyone who knows anything about 
children will feel sure that most of all they have learnt will be for- 
gotten before they have an opportunity of putting it into practice. 
Yet the teaching will not have been all wasted. It will show the 
child that her education has some connexion with her actual life. It 
will train her in habits of neatness and exactness and teach her to think 
about what she is doing, and to be quick and deft in the use of her 
hands. Its educational value will be considerable, quite apart from 
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any practical result. At least it will teach the child to think about 
the actual doings of her daily life. Besides this, something of what 
is taught may get through to the mother, and something may remain 
in the child’s mind and prove of use in the future. But if the teaching 
of domestic economy is to do much to raise the standard of home life 
amongst the working classes, the girls must be kept at school longer. 
Evening continuation classes will not do, even if they could be made 
compulsory, for young girls who have been at work all day are too 
tired to study to any purpose in the evening. What we should aim 
at is that neither boys nor girls on first leaving school should be allowed 
to work full time, but should be set free for some hours each week to 
continue their education, and also to go through such physical exercises 
as may help them to grow up into vigorous men and women. Thisis 
being done on their own initiative by some of the best employers. But 
it should be the rule, and not the exception. Then the earlier years, none 
too long, could be given to developing the intelligence of the child and 
fitting it to learn those later lessons of practical utility in such a way 
that they may be of real use in after-life. We must not be too ready, as 
so many seem to be, to demand that all the teaching given, even to 
the girls in our elementary schools, should be utilitarian. Working 
women have minds as well as working men. They will be none the 
worse off for knowing how to use them, for having some interests 
outside the four walls of their home. To many it has seemed a grave 
disadvantage that so often the wives of the thinking and highly 
educated working men are far behind them intellectually. Do not 
let us seem to say that all the working man wants is a housekeeper, 
nor limit the education of the working woman in such a way as to 
make it impossible for her to be her husband’s intellectual companion. 
Probably no section of the community lead harder lives, with fewer 
pleasures or recreations, than the women of the working classes. 
The power to enjoy a good book, to take an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of their town and their country, will brighten their lives, and 
certainly need not make them worse wives and mothers. But in the 
opinion of many people everything except what is obviously useful is 
waste of time, and they ask, indignantly, why should the girls in our 
elementary schools be taught anything about history or literature, 
and hold up their hands in horror when they hear that some are even 
learning French. 

It is fundamentally the same conception of what is the one essential 
in a girl’s education, that is leading to the movement to introduce 
domestic economy teaching into girls’ secondary schools. Already 
teachers are overburdened with trying to find room for the number 
of subjects that have to be taught, and are distracted between the 
various claims of various parents with their different ideals as to the 
kind of life for which the school is to prepare their daughters. It 
cannot fail to be most disturbing to be asked to make room for the 
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inclusion of a new subject. Is there any sense in it? Is there really 
anything like an art or science of housekeeping that needs to be 
taught to the ordinary girl? Surely what is needed is that women 
should bring their intelligence and their common sense to bear upon 
their housekeeping, that they should use mind and thought in it. 
It is nothing very mysterious, nothing that an intelligent woman 
whose mind has been: trained, whose habits of observation have been 
called out, cannot learn very quickly if she desires. In a novel by 
Mrs. Dudeney somebody defines housekeeping as ‘a calling artfully 
created by hopelessly lazy women as a blind : no busy woman keeps 
house, it’s a terrible confession of idleness.’ This is hardly an 
exaggeration. A busy woman tries to arrange her house so that it may 
keep itself. In a middle-class household the secret of good house- 
keeping is to know how to manage servants, and this is chiefly a matter 
of character and experience. The more a servant is trusted and left 
to herself, the better she will do her work. Only in this way can 
she be taught to think and make use of her own intelligence. It is 
easy enough to fritter away the whole day over small domestic occupa- 
tions, over unnecessary visits to shops and constant interference 
with the work of the servants. But the woman with means to keep 
sufficient servants, who has brought her intelligence to bear upon 
her household duties, will not find that they need take up much of 
her time if she has other things that she wishes to do. It is not the 
amount of time spent on it, but the amount of intelligence, thought 
and sympathy brought to bear upon it, that will make the household 
go smoothly and comfortably for everyone concerned. It will be 
argued that this is just why domestic economy should be taught in 
schools, so that girls may learn how to manage their households in- 
telligently. I maintain that to train their intelligence, to give them 
a wide outlook, real interests in life, will fit them to learn easily for 
themselves when the right time comes, that amount of housekeeping 
which their particular circumstances require. A really well-educated 
woman will know what she wants to learn and how to learn it; more- 
over, she will recognise that there is something to learn. The time for 
learning it will be when she really needs it. Experience shows us 
that it is not the highly educated women with plenty of interests 
and many pursuits who are most inefficient in managing a house, 
or who have needed to make a special study of this mysterious art. 
They have known how to keep their eyes and ears open; they have 
known how to get the information they want with the least trouble ; 
they have even been able to acquire the art, in which most men are 
so proficient, of criticising a dish without knowing either what is 
really wrong with it or how it should be made, still less being able to 
make it themselves. They have also learnt a sense of proportion. 
They know that housekeeping is not an end in itself, but only a means 
to make the life of the family go smoothly, so that each member may be 
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able to do his real work in life efficiently with a background of comfort, 
instead of a background of worry. To be a good wife and mother is, 
indeed, a profession in itself, but it is a very varied profession, for it 
demands that a woman should be able to be the companion and fellow- 
worker of her husband and children, as well as the manager of the home. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that Englishwomen have a 
great deal to learn with regard to domestic management. Our 
housekeeping is extravagant, our conventional expenditure unneces- 
sarily high. The standard is constantly set more with regard to 
what people expect of us than to what we really want ourselves. 
We are often not clear enough about what we do want to know how 
to get it. Servants are not well trained, and are careless and inefficient 
in their ways. Above all, the arrangements with regard to food in 
big institutions, in schools and colleges, are often far from satisfactory. 
If we do not want all women to regard it as their first duty in life 
to be housekeepers, we want some women to take a really professional 
view of the whole matter and to raise the standard for all. There 
is abundant need for the existence of good schools of cookery and 
domestic economy, where cooks and housekeepers can be trained, 
where problems of domestic management and hygiene may be 
seriously studied. But, as Miss Zimmern truly says in her Renaissance 
of Girls’ Education, published in 1898 : ‘ The elementary school girl is 
too young, the high school girl too busy, to gain much from the wedging 
of a little domestic teaching into the mass of the ordinary school 
work.’ Neither can these subjects be properly taught by a lesson once 
a week. They need continuous practice if real skill and deftness are 
to be acquired. Those who wish to study them, either in order to 
become first-rate domestic servants, or in order to manage institutions 
or their own household, should sttend one of the special domestic 
economy schools for a time, and be free to give their whole attention 
to the study. These schools are steadily improving, and have enlisted 
the services of many first-rate women, women with ideas and with 
enterprise, zealous for their subject and keen to do all in their power 
to make it a living and a progressive subject. It is a subject which 
appeals naturally to many women, and there are posts needing highly 
competent women, for which they can prepare themselves. It is not 
a subject to be lightly dismissed, seeing how much of the well-being 
of the nation depends upon it, and no intelligence, no gifts will be 
wasted which are devoted to the attempt to raise the standard of 
domestic management. The existence of a high standard will have 
its effect everywhere. The ordinary woman, who is keen to manage 
her small household as well and with as little expenditure of time as 
possible, will know where to go for new light, for new ideas. The 
whole subject will be receiving really thoughtful attention, and will be 
studied by those who can combine theory with practice. Even they 
must not, in the keenness of their professional interest in their now 
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subject, lose their sense of proportion, but must try to have sufficient 
understanding of social questions to perceive exactly where they and 
their subject come in. 

The kind of way in which domestic economy is being studied by 
some of the leading teachers, and by those responsible for organising 
the study, especially in London, gives good hopes for the future, 
though there is still very much to be done. Those who specialise 
on this subject must remember that the way in which a subject is 
raised in the public estimation is by the good work of its professors 
and serious students. Before the principles of household manage- 
ment can be scientifically explained, as Sir Philip Magnus demanded 
at the recent meeting of the British Association, they must be known. 
But we demur from his conclusion that, even when known, they should 
form an essential part of the curriculum in girls’ secondary schools. 
The time there can be better spent. The study of natural science 
will be of great advantage to most girls, but let them give their atten- 
tion to some branch of science which not only rests on real knowledge 
and observation, but which is enlarging and uplifting to the mind. 
Meditation on the scientific principles upon which her housekeeping 
rests will neither fill a woman’s leisure nor make her an interesting 
companion to husband or children. But some knowledge of books 
and how to use them, such training in history or science as will open 
her eyes to something of the meaning of the world of men and nature 
around her, will help her to use fruitfully that part of her life which 
is not given to housekeeping. 

Women, to a certain extent, have themselves to blame for this 
reaction on the part of so many men in favour of the domestic woman, 
and against the higher education of women. They have not given 
their mind sufficiently to domestic matters, perhaps, partly because 
they often care very little about what they eat themselves. This 
characteristic of theirs is convenient when it is thought desirable 
to pay them a lower salary than a man would accept for the same 
work. The man is not going to make his evening meal off tea and 
sardines, and rather despises the woman who does ; but society is not 
prepared to pay her a salary which will enable her to provide herself 
with anything better. Many women, on the other hand, despise men 
for caring about their dinner. I remember one, to whom I said when 
seeing her off into the train, where was she going to dine, that I hoped 
she was going to have a good dinner, who answered, ‘Oh, I don’t 
care what I eat, I leave that to the men.’ Leaving greediness aside, 
everyone ought to care what they eat, especially in order that they 
may be better able to provide suitable food for others. Perhaps, in 
a state of society where labour was properly apportioned between 
the two sexes, it would turn out that the work of both ordering and 
cooking the dinner devolved upon the men, seeing it is they who care 
most about it. It is already abundantly clear that men make the 
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best cooks. But so long as this work is left to women, they must give 
their minds to it and do it as well as it can be done. No long list of 
honours won by the students of any college will justify insufficient, 
unappetising and badly cooked food. Nothing will do more harm 
to the cause of the higher education of women than any justification 
for the idea that their health suffers from their studies, and that the 
women who organise those studies set an insufficient value on the 
domestic side of life. 

This, of course, was the old idea, and some may think that it has 
long been successfully disposed of. It would have been still more 
successfully disposed of if, side by side with the development of the 
higher studies of women, had grown an increasing desire on the 
part of those who direct them, to raise the standard of home manage- 
ment in all matters. The desire has been there to some extent, and 
much has been done, but more still needs doing in order to raise the 
standard, so deplorably low in England. How it is to be done is a 
question which demands the serious thought and consideration not 
only of those who have a genius for these matters, but of those who 
take a wide and understanding view of a woman’s work in life. 

Women must take a more active part in the whole organisation 
of education. More women school inspectors are needed, not only to 
inspect the needlework and domestic economy teaching, but women 
who are fitted and trusted to inspect every branch of education, and 
whose own training and experience enable them to take a wide view 
of education as a whole. We need amongst them some of the same 
class as the men who are to be found amongst the men inspectors— 
university women, who have given real thought and study to educa- 
tional questions. Of course the woman with practical experience 
in teaching is also needed. There is abundant room for both, but 
sufficient responsibility must be given, and sufficient salaries must 
be paid, to attract the very best women. We have excellent women 
inspectors, but we want more of them. This will be especially the 
case if secondary schools are to be regularly inspected. There is 
ground for fear that the higher side of women’s education will not 
be sufficiently taken into account by the education authorities, and 
that utilitarian considerations will be allowed too much scope. 
Men are in the majority on all education authorities, and few men 
understand much about women except in their relation to themselves. 
The place that domestic subjects should occupy and the way in which 
they should be taught can best be decided by women. But the best 
women to decide these questions will not be the specialists in domestic 
subjects, but those capable of taking a wide view of the whole matter. 
We have a touching belief in the expert in these days, but people are 
still needed with enough general knowledge to keep a sense of 
proportion, and to know how to use the conclusions of the expert. 

Louise CREIGHTON, - 





RECENT FRENCH FICTION 


To observers of literary signs there can be no doubt that the French 
novel is traversing a crisis somewhat acute. Only to look back at the 
dominating position of Daudet, of Zola, of Maupassant—the appear- 
ance of each one of whose books was a sensational event of the first 
order—is to grasp the difference brought about by the last twenty 
years. 

Of the phalanx of disciples pressing upon the steps of these masters, 
how many remain ?—remain, that is, as novelists pure and simple— 
for many of the brilliant pens of twenty years ago are still at work, 
but no longer at the work which was their original occupation. Anatole 
France, for one, seems inclined to give preference to the tongue as an 
instrument. From the exquisite story-teller he was, he has become 
an exceedingly talkative politician ; Pierre Loti has developed into a 
wondrous painter of far lands; the fréres Margueritte have evolved 
into conscientious historians, except when they are busy proving the 
evils of Christian marriage ; while Paul Bourget is just as handy with 
his proofs of the blessings of this same institution and of the failure 
of revolutionary ideas in general. Maurice Barrés philosophises and 
dreams, but scarcely even pretends to tell a story ; while Paul Hervieu, 
Alfred Capus, Catulle Mendés, and others have gone over en masse to 
the drama. It is true that the idyllic André Theuriet continued until 
quite lately soothingly to babble of green fields, that Georges Ohnet 
has given countless successors to his Mattre de Forges, and that an 
army of literary Amazons make frantic efforts to rescue the ‘ heroine ’ 
of fiction from a not quite unmerited oblivion ; but it is not in these 
that we can see the saviours of French fiction. 

And the causes of this débicle ? 

In a singularly enlightening article of Adolf Brisson’s, to which we 
are indebted for some of our above observations, we find them classified 
as follows : 

Over-production, to start with—eruption of trash and consequent 
revolt of the public, down whose throat so much inferior ware has been 
thrust that on the principle of ‘ once bit, twice shy,’ it has become 
mistrustful of all novels. Follows then a series of social and political 
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crises, among which the ‘ Affaire,’ or in other words the immortal 
Dreyfus, takes a leading place, and by which every available scrap of 
public attention is absorbed. In truth, what with wars, revolutions, 
Imperial telegrams, and balloon competitions, public life has, of late 
years, so bristled with interest that not French fiction alone has been 
fighting a losing fight with the newspapers. While Togo, Oyama, 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and Santos Dumont are on the warpath, what merely 
imaginary heroes could hope for much notice ? 

But what more than anything else has brought discredit upon the 
French novel are the very means that were employed as a corrective. 
Panic-stricken at the shrinkage of readers, publishers and authors 
looked round wildly for a means of reviving the languishing appetite 
for fiction. Being Frenchmen and modern, it was almost unavoidable 
that they should decide for a spicy seasoning. Few French palates 
can resist a truly piquant dish, so the pepper and much worse things 
than pepper were strewn with a hand grown almost frenzied in its 
liberality. To quote Adolf Brisson : 

The public is no longer hungry. Let us serve it with cunning and diabolical 
sauces, the spices of the Orient mingled with the concoctions of Europe. 
The voluptuous mysteries of Egypt and of Greece, the debauches of Byzantium, 
the erotic manias of Rome in her decline, the customs of unmentionable houses, 
the alluring picture of hidden vices—let them all lend us their help ! 


The result was an avalanche of obscenity, either reeking with the 
stench of Parisian slums, which was bad enough; or else perfumed 
with the scents of the boudoir, which, on the whole, was rather 
worse. To the honour of French readers be it said that the mark 
aimed at has been considerably overshot. A certain proportion of 
vicious palates has no doubt been tickled; but the mass of decent 
readers (for the mass is decent, even in France) have ended by turning 
away in deepening disgust from the fare provided. In other words, 
the French novel,once triumphant, has fallen into momentary discredit. 
The best hope of raising it to its former place—so the matter seems 
to strike the better class of writers—lies in transforming it. There- 
fore it is that, instead of telling stories or spinning intrigues, they 
elaborate studies and ventilate ‘questions.’ If you condescend to 
write a novel at all nowadays, you owe it to your dignity to write one 
with a purpose. On the whole a wholesome reaction, though making 
somewhat for dullness, and not particularly welcome to the reviewer. 
For, to discover upon the French bookseller’s counter anything that 
is not either too abstract or too indecent for presentation in an English 
review is nowadays no easy matter. — 

We used to know an old Austrian general—now beneath the earth— 
who, on being offered any novel, invariably put the question: ‘Do 
they get each other, or do they not get each other?’ Given a negative 
answer, he declined even to open the book ; for, despite his martial 
exterior, his heart was too soft to bear with equanimity the woes even 
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of imaginary lovers. To-day, as applied to French novels, the question 
has no more raison d’étre. Even if there are any lovers to the fore, it 
is not about their fate that our interest concentrates. It is no longer 
a ‘they,’ it is an ‘it’ which dominates the horizon ; which ‘it’ may 
be either political, social, religious, psychological, or, by preference, 
neurotic ; but, anyway, some question which, if not modern in its 
essence, is dissected with the scalpel of a highly modern vivisectionist. 

To give a fair presentation of this operation within the limits of a 
magazine article is quite another affair than condensing a story. There 
being no help for it, however, it becomes a question of stretching your- 
self according to the ‘ blanket,’ as the old saying goes. 

From a raid among the yellow-paper volumes the present reviewer 
has accordingly returned with three of them under her arm—three 
which seem to lend themselves the least ungraciously to her purpose. 

The puzzling and somewhat lumbering title of Monsieur et Madame 
Moloch has been lately heard in literary circles with that frequency 
which at once attests success and ensures it. Surprise figures in the 
discussions around it; for, above all, it is a new departure. Not so 
very long ago the name of Marcel Prévost on a title-page was as a 
red rag to prudes, a beckoning finger to the frivolous. A little more 
recently the prudes began to calm down, while the frivolous were 
aware of a vague disappointment ; for to them the Vierges Fortes did 
not hold the promises held out by those other ‘ Half-Virgins’ which 
had been their predecessors, and the Lettres 4 Francoise were a woful 
come-down from the delicate impropriety of the Lettres de Femmes. 
Was the spicy raconteur, he who could dish up indecency like no one - 
else in Paris, actually becoming serious? It was a depressing thought. 
An evolution was clearly in progress ; whether produced by the mellow- 
ing effect of years, or stimulated by some distinct spur, it was hard to 
say. The appearance of Monsieur et Madame Moloch settles the 
question. If ever novel was aimed straight at the ‘ Académie,’ this _ 
one is. Turning his back upon the boudoir and upon all the ‘ secret 
gardens’ of the world, Marcel Prévost has stretched his arm towards 
that high shelf on which lie what we call les grands th?ses—nothing less 
this time than the conflict between Force and Thought, as he considers 
it to be embodied in the actual condition of Germany. 

Before attempting to estimate the success attained, we will do our 
best to set forth the slender structure of narrative which underlies the 
ambitious theme. 

Louis Dhubert, a young Frenchman ‘ down’ in his material luck, 
has been appointed tutor to a youthful prince, heir to one of those 
tiny principalities which, from time to time, the world is surprised 
to hear of as still existing within the shadow of the German Empire. 
Rothberg ranges among the favoured of its kind, having been 
graciously permitted to retain its own postage-stamp, and even its own 
garrison, to which it clings as to the last shreds of an extinct inde- 
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pendence. The Prussian ‘ mailed fist’ has hitherto forborne to bear 
down heavily upon the miniature realm, but the Prussian spirit is 
abroad, lying like a blot upon the loveliness of the country ; for these 
are the fabled Thuringian hills, in whose rendering Monsieur Prévost 
reveals himself as a landscape painter of no mean rank—an ancient 
German fairyland of scented pine-forests and leaping waters, but with 
all the fairies flown. As Dhubert explains to his schoolgirl sister 
Gritte, come to spend her summer holidays under his protection : 

. . . the fairies and spirits have a horror of ‘ world politics,’ of Imperialism, 
of the Naval League and the articles of the Allgemeine Deutsche Zeitung. 
They have flown from all the northern districts of Thuringia, which are too 
near to Prussia and the Prussian. They prefer the Southern Thuringia which 
borders on Bavaria. 


And he goes on to describe a certain old Prussian road which is 
pointed out as the line of demarcation between the two Germanies : 
‘The Germany of Brute Force to the North; to the South the 
Germany of Poetry and of Thought.’ 

Over this romantic scrap of earth a typical German couple nominally 
reigns—Prince Otto, not in the upward turn of his bellicose moustaches 
alone a diligent imitator of a higher model, well-meaning on the whole, 
and not nearly so great a brute as he tries to appear, and Her Serene 
Highness Princess Else—beautiful, disappointed, sentimental, and 
passée. To point out that a princess placed in these conditions has 
no choice but to fall in love with her son’s French tutor is almost to 
insult the reader’s intelligence. Recent examples make her duty as a 
. heroine too obvious. Accordingly the story opens upon an idyll 
which, though about ten months old, has not got beyond the purely 
sentimental stage. Dhubert’s part in the idyll is rather difficult to 
grasp. Considering that she is beautiful, and that he is French and 
twenty-six, his lack of fire considerably taxes credulity. He is emi- 
nently the passive party in the arrangement—which typical Frenchmen 
seldom are, unless their affections be otherwise engaged, which is not 
here the case. His vacillations between sentimental longing and cool 
criticism fail to convince us. The princess is distinctly too Germanic 
for his taste. Even when his lips touch her hand, he notes that it is a 
large though a well-shaped hand ; a certain want of delicacy in her 
utterances offends his Latin sensibilities ; while the hint of condescen- 
sion discernible even in amorous moments piques his democratic pride. 
We could understand his resisting her entirely ; but once fallen under 
her undoubted charm, and after ten months of nothing but hopes, we 
do not understand his complete immunity from passion. It is she 
who proposes to him flight, and the embarrassment into which the 
suggestion thrusts him is not without its humorous side. What he 
had begun by regarding as a mere passe-temps threatens to develop 
into a drama. How to get out of it with credit is the problem which 
occupies him during several chapters, for it requires a very adroit or a 
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very brutal man to refuse so glaring a sacrifice as the one which the 
Princess Else is prepared to accomplish for his sake. It is adroitness 
which decides it at last—an inspiration of the moment prompting him 
to put her to a test which he guesses she will not stand. She is ready 
to sacrifice husband, child, and good name for his love; but he boldly 
demands more. Let her renounce her fortune, obtain a divorce, and, 
following him to France as his lawful wife, live upon whatever he 
may be able to earn. Under these conditions he is hers’ for ever, 
but under no others. His poor man’s pride forbids him to live upon her 
bounty ; he will not be pointed at as the penniless lover of a wealthy 
princess. 

This settles the matter. The love-sick Else stiffens on the instant. 
She is ready to face disgrace, but not penury; to bear infamy, but not 
a bourgeois name. With trembling lips and scornful eyes she says to 
him : ‘ You are much too reasonable to believe that I could live with 
the six thousand marks which your work will earn, under the rule 
of Monsieur Falliéres, in a country riddled with Anarchism, solely for 
the sake of being able to call myself Madame Dhubert.’ 

In these words Dhubert reads his deliverance, and subsequently 
puts down his views of the matter in a long and well-worded epistle, 
whose bitterness he attempts to sweeten with various ardent speeches 
which bear a painful resemblance to the last meal served to a con- 
demned culprit on the eve of execution. After which he returns to 
France with Gritte, and no more than a slight ache in his mind. 

The pictures of miniature Court-life which form the setting of the 
idyll are admirably drawn, and the figures moving in its atmosphere 
excellently indicated. Of these we will only mention Fraulein von 
Bohlberg, ‘a young person of some fifty years, at once meagre and 
massive, and with a strongly moustachioed upper-lip,’ and Count 
Marbach the Prussian Major who eases his ruined nerves by the 
clandestine ill-treatment of the little Prince Max, out of whom he is 
supposed to be fashioning a Prussian soldier. 

‘But where, in the middle of all this,’ we hear a reader asking, 
‘are the mysterious people of the title-page ? ’ 

In reply, we must pick up a second thread, for M. Prévost has 
for once neglected the laws of unity. The fortunes of ‘ Moloch.’ 
form a narrative so completely distinct from that of Princess Else’s 
heart affair that the two could be separated without leaving so much 
as a ragged edge. It is here that lies the reason of existence of the 
book, for it is Professor Zimmermann, alias ‘ Monsieur Moloch’ (a 
nickname bestowed on him by the schoolgirl Gritte), who stands for 
the embodiment of the ‘Germany of Thought,’ just as Prince Otto 
and Major Marbach stand for the Germany of Brute Force. This 
central person of the book is regarded as a portrait of Ernst Haeckel ; 
and in the extremity of his monotheistic theories, as well as in his 
knack of blinking inconvenient facts, he certainly yields nothing to 
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the modern prophet. But ‘ Moloch ’ is not only a scientist and a 
philosopher: he is also an eminent chemist, possessing the secret of 
some explosive of unheard-of properties, which he refuses to publish, 
upon principle, for he abhors all violence, condemns war, and dis- 
approves of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, for all of which reasons 
he is in Prince Otto’s very blackest books. 

It is on the 2nd of September, while all Rothberg has turned out to 
join in a noisy and tasteless celebration of the ‘Sedan Day,’ that the 
only thing which can be called an incident occurs. Nor are there 
many words wasted over it, for the modern French novelist gives the 
impression of wanting to apologise whenever by any chance anything 
‘happens’ in his books, and of pressing hurriedly on to graver things 
than mere events. 

Major Marbach, before a plaster statue of Bismarck, freshly 
unveiled, has just made a speech, of which the chief passage deserves 


to be quoted : 


However great be this Germany which maybe you will be called upon to 
defend with your arms [he is addressing the recruits], yet it is small compared 
to that which, thanks to you, it will become, it must become! Within a few 
years the German flag will wave over eighty-six million Germans, and these will 
rule a stretch of land inhabited by a hundred and thirty million Europeans. 
In that great realm the Germans alone will possess political rights, the Germans 
alone serve in army and navy, they alone will own land. The Germans will 
then be what they were in the Middle Ages, a master-nation, who will graciously 
permit the lesser nations under its sway to perform the lower labours. 


A caricature, of course; but not caricatured beyond recognition 
for the reader of newspapers and of certain Imperial utterances. 

As Marbach finishes his speech something unexpected occurs : 

Over the rope which held back the crowd, a small old man, whose monkey- 
like face was framed in waving white hair, and who wore a wide, shiny black 


coat and a white piqué waistcoat, nimbly climbed. Rapidly he traversed the 
free space between the crowd and the raised platform, and in another moment 


stood upon it. 

This is Professor Zimmermann, bent upon ‘ answering back’ the- 
Major, who in the speech just concluded has attacked him personally. 
He does not get beyond a few words, but these are telling. 

‘ Bismarck is dead !’ he says, amongst other things. ‘ Beware of 
the false Bismarcks who run about in the Empire in dozens to-day ! 
Look, there is one!’ 

And he points to the Major, then retires, perforce, in a fury, shouting 
into his antagonist’s face: ‘You have wanted to kill Thought; 
Thought will kill you.’ 

Almost immediately after this, Marbach, having taken his place in 
his carriage, is startled into a dead faint by the explosion of a bomb 
concealed within the hood. Not quite unnaturally, the utterer of the 
ominous words last quoted, and who, moreover, has been seen entering 
the carriage remise (where in point of fact he had been to fetch his 
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botanical bag, there deposited), is arrested as the probable criminal. 
Some excellent fooling follows, in which the ‘ higher model’ is faith- 
fully copied in the flying about of telegrams announcing to all the Courts 
of Europe that His Serene Highness Otto, Prince of Rothberg, has by 
the Grace of God and almost miraculously escaped from the execrable 
attempt which, though badly bungled, had evidently aimed at his 
life. The answer to this being a message from Berlin (which has long 
been watching its opportunity) to the effect that a Prussian garrison 
will shortly appear, in order to watch over the future safety of Roth- 
berg and of his Serene Highness. 

Meanwhile, the professor, who flatly declines to defend himself, 
has been put into a picturesque but somewhat damp dungeon, where 
his disciples sit at his feet, and his adoring wife vainly implores him to 
declare his innocence ; while all over the Empire a newspaper war 
rages for and against him. On the eve of the trial the problem is 
solved by the confession of the thirteen-year-old Prince Max. It 
was he who, with the aid of an accomplice, had placed the home-made 
bomb in the hood of the detested Major’s carriage; and even in the 
anguish of his avowal he obstinately declares his regret at having 
failed to kill the man before whose riding-whip he has secretly shivered 
for years. He is very mildly punished by Prince Otto, only too 
thankful to hush up the sensation which his injudicious telegram had 
aroused, and much annoyed by the Prussian garrison. 

This is the outline of events. Asto the ostensible object of the book, 
it does not seem to us to have been fully attained. The pictures of 
the ‘ New Germany’ tally wonderfully ; those of the ‘ Old Germany’ 
fail somewhere. To begin with, its representative, ‘Moloch,’ verges 
dangerously upon caricature, a sort of blend of all the types of learned 
and absent-minded professors who form a standing dish in German 
comic papers. Listen to this sketch of his table manners : 


. occasionally he mislaid his fork, and occasionally his knife ; put back 
the salt-spoon into the mustard-pot, or poured vinegar into his wine-glass. . 
His superhuman monkey-face creased itself deeply under the double motion of 
mastication and talk, and the orbs of his eyes revolved under the pale lashes 
like fast-going wheels. 


He also smashes his glass upon the pepper-pot, spills his coffee over 
his waistcoat, and performs all the accepted feats of this type of 
personage. It is difficult to take such a clown as this quite seriously, 
and therefore it becomes difficult to take seriously the book which 
chiefly rests upon him. But he undoubtedly knows how to talk. 
The discourses which, Socrates-like, he holds in prison are occasionally 
dazzling. 


Oh, Thought [he calls out on one of these occasions], you are the real Force, 
for nothing exists before you. . . . The whole of old Greece has disappeared 
under the ruins of history, and yet it still lives and moves in eternal youth in 
Homer, Xenophon, Plato, Sophocles. In vain have the Russian legions and the 
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barbarian hordes trampled its soil and thrown its children into chains! In 
vain has Time wrecked its pillars and crumbled its palaces ; the Greece of the 
past remains a real, a present fact, much more real and present than the Greece 
of to-day. . . . In the same way the Germany of Prince Biilow, yes, even the 
Germany of Bismarck, has only a passing reality. It is an expression of momen- 
tary geography, like the realm of Alexander, or of the great Karl, like the 
France of 1810. . . . But there exists an eternal Germany, which can resist 
all the rude enmity of man, can resist even the destruction of Time, the Germany 
of Ideas. . .. German Thought, thou art the real German Force! Thy name is 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and also Bach, 
Beethoven, Wagner. . . . Let the whole political and social order be overturned 
upon German soil, nothing will be able to hinder German Thought and German 
sentiment from living on in these great Germans! Oh, German Might !—Might 
of Thought, stronger than everything, I worship thee! To thee doI raise my 
glass ! (which, needless to say, is a beer-glass). 


All this, though somewhat showily put, is striking. But look at 
the central argument close—that is at the very corner-stone of the 
book—and you will discover a flaw. To oppose thinking Germany to 
bullying Germany as two separate and distinct things is not strictly 
logical. They may be contrasts, but they are not strangers to each 
other, since necessarily the one has proceeded from the other. To 
quote the eminent critic Jules Bois, speaking of this very book : 

How does he (Professor Zimmermann) not know that it is philosophical 


Germany which has created the domineering and brutal Germany? The 
categorical imperative of Kant impresses upon our neighbours that terrible 


‘ duty ’ of the regeneration of rights, a duty which springs from the individual 
conscience, and which thus becomes nothing but a form of exalted egoism. 
Hegel is still more inexorable. How often, since 1820, has he formulated the 
law that only the victor has reason on his side, that always the stronger man 
is the better man. He has created Berlin arrogance, and from the height of 
his Prussian university seat he has placed Thought in the service of Authority. 
He is the master of Bismarck. . . . 


And what of Nietzsche, who alone has quite thrown off the mask ? 
But such reflections lead too far. 

All these things ‘ Moloch’ ignores, and therefore it is that even his 
most fascinating discourses lack the extreme point of conviction. 

On the other hand, the pictures of actual conditions in Germany, 
the silhouettes of incidental persons—as, for instance, of the gold- 
betressed stationmaster who ‘ counted the travellers with a glance as 
stern as though they were prisoners brought out of a recently won 
battle’—are drawn with a master hand. Excellently, toc, has Prévost 
touched off that peculiar sensitiveness which springs from uneasy 
self-recognition, and which is always prompting a German to assure 
any alien hearer that he is quite as highly civilised as the other may 
think himself. ‘We are no barbarians!’ Dhubert is told continu- 
ally, and smiles as he hears it, mindful of the saying of his country 
that qui s’excuse s’accuse. Is M. Prévost aware, however, that 
Dhubert himself illustrates the saying quite as vividly by his repeated 
repudiations of Gallic frivolity? ‘We are not frivolous and super- 
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ficial,’ he seems to be saying, as often, if not as explicitly, as Prince 
Otto says ‘ We are not barbarians.’ 

So much for the ‘ purpose’ of the story. As for the acting person- 
ages, they all of them suffer a little from the defect of ‘ Moloch’ him- 
seli—that of belonging rather too obviously to types. The most 
individual of all seems to us the little Prince Max, with his rebellious 
and secretly tortured boy’s soul, dominated in the last instance by 
the pride of race. Gritte, the schoolgirl, is lightly and crisply drawn ; 
but she, too, is a type, her Gallic grace and verve being so obviously 
required as a set-off to German heaviness. With all its shortcomings, 
this remains a brilliant and in many ways a suggestive book, with the 
sparkle of French esprit, the charm of graceful fancies upon every 
page. But it is not the book which Marcel Prévost evidently thought 
it would be. Dexterous and nimble his pen has always been, but for 
the treatment of so big a theme it lacks weight. He neither soars 
high enough nor delves deep enough. The Giant’s Robe remains at 
least a size too large for him, even when he stands on tiptoe. 

Of a very different type is L’Ile Inconnue, by the lady who calls 
herself ‘ Pierre de Coulevain,’ and whose Sur la Branche not long ago 
captured the literary world. It was only by stretching a point that 
Sur la Branche could be ranged as a novel; for although two young 
people actually did ‘ get each other’ within its pages, the thread of 
narrative obviously served only for the more convenient stringing 
together of a chaplet of miscellaneous essays. The same plan has 
been adopted here, with the difference that the thread is yet slenderer 
and the essays less miscellaneous, since they more distinctly make 
for a whole—that whole being avowedly a better understanding 
between the two nations which the author evidently regards as the 
two great forces of the future. Here is a purpose with a vengeance ! 
—one that has grown straight out of the Entente Cordiale, as indeed 
Pierre de Coulevain is at no pains to deny. In her preface already 
she puts to rest all doubts upon this subject. 

The Unknown Island! [she exclaims]. It does not lie, as might be sup- 
posed, in the Pacific or the Polar Ocean, but at seven and a half hours from 
Paris, vid Calais-Douvres. . . . Steamers come and go between us, a cable unites 
us ; we are in communication, we are not yet in communion. For the majority 
of Frenchmen it is a terra incognita. Our insular neighbours are in the same 
case. We have mutually calumniated each other, hurling injurious epithets 
at each other’s heads, as might do two child nations. . . . ‘ You are animmoral 
people!’ was shouted to us from across the Channel. ‘ You are hypocrites, 
whited sepulchres, egoists,’ was the reply from over here. 

And further on : 


And yet it is not without design that Providence has placed the Englishman 
and the Frenchman in face of each other. The masculine and the feminine 
element must exist in the whole universe, even in the Creator himself. The 
Saxon and German races are eminently masculine, the Latin and Slav races 
eminently feminine. If you look close, you will perceive that their quarrels 
have chiefly been quarrels of sex. 
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This theory of the masculine England and the feminine France 
may be called the foundation of the book. It is ‘Mr. John Bull’ and 
‘Madame la France’ all through. And how determined the narrator 
is to reconcile the couple is best shown in the concluding words of the 
preface : 


The Chinese wall which ignorance had raised in the middle of La Manche 
lowers daily. Once disappeared, both English and French will be astonished 
to discover how many true and honest people it hid. The work of demolition 
was started long since. In making public these pages of my journal, written 
within the precincts of the Unknown Island itself, I am but adding my small 
stroke of the hammer. 


In the interest of those who prefer to take their politics separate 
from their fiction, we hasten to explain that the present mixture need 
not frighten off the most restive reader. Despite the confessed aim, 
politics do not show at all in the concoction, but only common sense, 
shrewd observation, ripe reflection, and a perfect fund of eminently 
French wit. Anyone desirous of seeing themselves ‘as others see 
us’ can do no better than take to hand L’Ile Inconnue. He will 
not be either thrilled nor unpleasantly excited, but he will be amused, 
interested, perhaps even absorbed, and from time to time he will 
lower the book and exclaim, verbally or mentally, ‘Oh, come, is 
that really so?’ presently to add, in nine cases out of ten, ‘ Yes, I 
suppose it is.’ Occasionally he may feel provoked, though never 
actually sore ; for that Pierre de Coulevain’s hand is too light, her 
sympathy too ‘large and too unmistakable. Besides, the praise 
heavily outweighs the blame, and, but for the presence of the latter, 
might at moments brush the fulsome. 

The frame which she has chosen for the pictures of English life 
destined for the enlightenment of her own countrymen is of the 
simplest. The chance acquaintance made at Monte Carlo of an 
English mother and daughter leads to a month spent at Wimbledon, 
and during that month the narrator is witness of the change of fortune 
of her hosts by the falling in of an inheritance long expected, and 
which transforms them from suburb-dwellers to ‘county people.’ 
Also she comes in for the charming idyll of the elder son’s betrothal 
to a typical English girl of the rather improbable name of Ruby, 
and which takes place on the banks of the Thames and within the 
grounds of a lady farmer, who is making her fortune by raising poultry 
for London. All quite typical, as you perceive. Also Edith, the 
daughter, very appropriately now meets again the hero of a past 
romance ; while Jack, the younger brother, returns from Canada 
just in time to give the reader a glimpse of the colonial Englishman 
and to rejoice his heart by the prospect of yet another happy 
maltiage. 

But all these things are really superfluous. Pierre de Coulevain 
can be a narrator when she chooses ; but it would almost seem that 
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she must be a philosopher and an observer, whether she chooses 
or not. 

And the result of her observations upon us in particular ? 

Attempting to sum up the judgment passed upon us, we would 
say that, according to Pierre de Coulevain, we are the bravest, the 
most loyal, the primmest, the dullest, the most kind-hearted, the 
most chivalrous, the most narrow and the cleanest-minded, the 
vainest, the most hospitable, and, above all, the most snobbish people 
that ever walked God’s earth. It is the snobbishness which evidently 
has left the deepest impression. To this almost every observation 
returns as to its source. Hear this: 


The humblest menial apes his employer, the maid copies her mistress as 
closely as she dares. From the bottom to the top of the ladder there is servile 
imitation of all that is above. And the wiles that are conceived, the strategy 
displayed, the meannesses stooped to in order to gain footing on the higher 
rung, are indescribable. The lower middle-class courts the middle-class, the 
middle-class courts the upper middle-class, the upper middle-class courts the 
aristocracy, the aristocracy courts royalty . . . and royalty courts his Majesty, 
Money. The process stops here because, in this order of things, there exists 
nothing higher. 


Is this really so? Yes, I suppose it is, although we cannot see 
in snobbishness an Anglo-Saxon monopoly. 


. . - Snobbishness has an enormous part in the loyalty of the English towards 
their sovereigns. I imagine that these last have no illusions whatever on this 
point. The death of Queen Victoria most undoubtedly awoke sincere regrets, 
but these regrets were nicely tempered by the satisfaction of wearing mourning 
for a queen—just the same as Court people. The smallest felt themselves raised 
by this. Certain middle-class women took on an air of importance, quite comical, 
and displayed a pretty disdain for republican nations, deprived of such an honour. 
It was some of the best comedy imagined by Nature. 


But do not take all this for blame. Pierre de Coulevain’s optimism 
is so deep-rooted that she contrives to find not only an excuse for 
snobbishness, but even a use. 


The vulgar and ridiculous side of snobbishness was the only one to strike 
me formerly. Nowadays it appears to me as a force set up by Nature in guise 
of a curb to many violent instincts of our neighbours,-and destined to polish 
and refine them. An individual who plays at being a gentleman becomes one 
up to a certain point. The woman of low birth who attempts to resemble 
a lady will succeed more or less. She lowers her voice, watches herself critically 
from morning to night, practises generosity. She is on the way of progress. 


And, again : 


Snobbishness is not made for that grande dame, the Latin race ; but the more 
I consider its effects and results the more am I convinced that it is necessary 
for the Anglo-Saxon race. It is a fundamental force, necessary for the raising 
of the masses. 


It is not snobbishness alone which Pierre de Coulevain contem- 
plates through rose-coloured spectacles. Nowhere can she get rid 
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of the conviction that this is, after all, the best of all possible worlds, 
or will be so, anyway, in the perfect time which she divines to lie 
ahead, when everyone will be happy and good, and no one be hungry 
or scrofulous, an Eldorado which is apparently to be reached auto- 
matically, as it were, by the blind workings of the ‘ Terriens,’ as she 
dubs the earth-dwellers, pushed by some exceedingly hazy ‘ Higher 
Power.’ This Higher Power is nowhere denied and nowhere defined. 
As in Sur la Branche, here, too, the author’s attitude towards all 
revealed religion is one of good-natured tolerance, tinged with affec- 
tionate respect. Christianity is an excellent stepping-stone to higher 
things. The Bible is a wonderful book which will live for ever in the 
library of humanity, in the guise of a relic, just as a grown man pre- 
serves the fairy-tales he used to believe in in childhood. In one 
word, Pierre de Coulevain belongs to those who hold that untruth 
is a suitable foundation to truth, and that lies are salutary and some- 
times necessary. 

Decidedly she shines more in her observations upon actual men 
and women than in speculations upon the future of humanity. The 
outlines of the typical Englishman and Englishwoman, and of their 
pendants, the typical Frenchman and Frenchwoman, strike us as four 
small masterpieces in the way of verbal portraiture. Let the following 
quotations, though suffering much from detachment from their 
context, speak for themselves : 

The Englishman is admirably self-possessed. He is vain of this, not 
without reason. He is capable of maintaining an impassive physiognomy, 
and only his fine skin betrays his emotions and sensations. No other man 
reddens so easily. He is for ever furious at not being able to comrhand his 
‘traitor blood,’ al sangue traditore, as say the Italians. The will is fixed, 
with a back-hold of obstinacy, his energies are in general concentrated upon 
one point at a time. He is brave by temperament, for he has the temperament 
of a fighter, and it is in fight, of every sort, that his master qualities show best. 
The instinct of emulation is the cut of the whip by which Nature obtains 
from the Anglo-Saxon the effort she ‘requires. It is much weaker in the 
Latin race. This instinct constitutes the greatness of Great Britain and 
America. 


In the course of demolishing the standing triple accusation of 
hypocrisy, egoism, and perfidy, Pierre de Coulevain then says : 


In his social relations John Bull seems to me less egoistic than the Frenchman, 
for he is not as exclusive and much more hospitable. Besides this I have always 
seen him ready to place his force in the service of his neighbour, of women, 
of children, of animals—of smallness generally. In the society of an Anglo- 
Saxon I feel myself protected ; in that of a Latin I feel moved to protect, and 
instinctively I become maternal. . . . He is wanting in intuition, in general 
knowledge, and has immense difficulty in assimilating strange elements, or in 
speaking any language but his own. This inferiority, of which he is conscious, 
paralyses and secretly exasperates him. His pride and his vanity suffer there- 
from. All this he hides under a haughty indifference. Yet it requires but a 
small advance, a trifling amiability from a stranger, to thaw him completely. 
This well-balanced nature is incapable of ¢lan and little given to impulses. 
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Before rendering anyone a service he always reflects, but once the service is 
rendered it will never be reproached. He is at once good-hearted and cold- 
visaged, tender of feelings and hard of aspect, inwardly gentle, outwardly harsh. 


To all this there is little to object, but to the scourging of masculine 
vanity which follows we feel inclined to demur. To be told that 
Englishmen are ‘ vainer of their plumes than any women,’ that dress 
forms one of their habitual subjects of conversation, is so much of a 
revelation as to savour of incredibility. 

And now look at the pendant : 


The Frenchman! He appears to me of medium height, nervous and deli- 
cately made ; never as ugly as an Anglo-Saxon, never as beautiful either. The 
upper part of the face, the forehead and eyes is full of intellectual force and 
expression. The nose, chin, and mouth are weak and betray sensuality. .. . 
Nobody wore better the costume of other days than the Frenchman, no one 
wears the modern costume worse. His temperament is in visible rebellion to 
these hard lines ; it is all he can do to keep them in shape. His predilection for 
open collars, floating ties, soft shirt-fronts, are proofs of the hereditary memory, 
reminiscences of the brilliant plumage of long ago. . . . I attribute to the Latin 
element his feminine essence, his intuition, his need of artistic perfection, his 
fine sensuality, also his frequent enthusiasms, his want of practical sense, of 
organisation and of discipline. To the Celtic element his passionate violence, 
his idealism, his obscure dreams, his turn of wit—at once brilliant and gross. 
To the Gallic element his power of foresight, his fear of the morrow, his lightning 
flashes of wisdom, his tenacity, that undercurrent of egoism and avarice which 
paralyses his first fine impulses, for his first impulse is fine. When these forces 
are about equally balanced he is, as an Englishman said to me, ‘ the right thing,’ 
—perfection. That is why we see him athirst for justice and unjust, in love 
with liberty and incapable of understanding it, great and trivial, maker and 
destroyer of idols. That is why we find his thought upon all the summits and in 
all the mud-pools. After the Slav soul there is no soul more shaded, more 
elaborated. . . . With him it is always the hour he wants, and not the hour 
itis. He is a waster of minutes. Like a child he plays on the road, then runs 
in order to catch up the time lost ; and he catches it up. The prosperity of his 
country provesit. A marvellous intuition aids him in his task. No one possesses 
more native science. It is thanks to this gift that, in spite of his schoolboy 
escapades he arrives an easy first in art, in science, and in certain industries. . . . 

The Englishman is human electricity canalised, following a rigid thread 
and never missing the receptor. The Frenchman is free electricity. His sparks 
and waves pour to the right and to the left, and do not all arrive at the point they 
should touch. What matter? They are not lost for life. 


Shrinking space forbids us to do for the female type portrait 
what we have attempted to do for the male ; but the opening sentence 
will foreshadow the rest : 


To the majority of the French the Englishwoman is a woman with yellow or 
red hair, freckles, protruding teeth and big feet, a woman who scales mountains 
and reads the Bible. 

To the majority of the English the Frenchwoman is a graceful, frivolous, 
and perverse woman, who deceives her husband. That is how, in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, women who stand on the top of the psychological 
ladder are still judged. It is shameful and irritating. 


Follows then the confronting of the traditional portraits with the 
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actual ones, a process in which, though the palm of domestic virtues 
inclines, on the whole, to the author’s own countrywomen, that of 
public ones is unhesitatingly assigned to the Englishwoman. ‘The 
Republic has got no women!’ she exclaims regretfully ; ‘and, what 
is worse, it does not want any!’ And, again: ‘It is men who keep 
house for Madame la France.’ Our female activities, our hospitals, 
our policemen, our bathrooms, and our nurseries all form objects of 
undisguised and somewhat envious admiration. The nurseries, in 
especial, receive a perfect hymn of praise, but not the schoolrooms. 
We are excellent guardians of babies, it seems, but we are no educators 
of the young mind. 

It would be time to close the volume, but in every page the eye is 
caught by passages which positively scream for quotation. We can 
do no more than collect a few of the most importunate, almost at 
random : 

French gaiety shines of itself ; English gaiety is like a match which requires 
friction in order to take fire. 

The English crowd has got fists, the French crowd has got claws ; and you 
feel that these claws will appear upon the smallest provocation. 

The morality of the Anglo-Saxon race is austerer, purer, than the morality 
of the Latin race, but its immorality is infinitely worse. This explains itself by 
the very strength of its racial character, by the power of its instincts, whether 
good or bad. In French immorality there is more form than substance, in 
English immorality more substance than form. 

You feel and love London with your mind ; you feel and love Paris with your 


temperament and your soul. 
The Anglo-Saxon seems to me to stand nearer to God, the Latin nearer to the 


gods. 
England is the only country in which it is good to be a queen or a horse. 


We began by saying that this is a very different sort of book 
from the one above reviewed, but upon a closer view at least one 
point of resemblance is discoverable. For if in Marcel Prévost’s 
novel—though only as a sub-motive, so to say—we have the French- 
man opposed to the German, here we have him contrasted to the 
Englishman, and this time with an aim which we do not think can be 
entirely missed. Incorrigible matchmaker as Pierre de Coulevain is, 
she may rest satisfied with having pushed Madame la France a little 
further into Mr. John Bull’s arms. Mere acquaintance with the narrator 
is enough to destroy on this side of the Channel many prejudices 
regarding Frenchwomen. There must be many more Pierre de 
Coulevains across La Manche, even if inarticulate ones; and if the 
Entente Cordiale is to bring them nearer to us, we can only be the 
gainers. 

If L’Ile Inconnue may be classed as a patriotic book, in the best 
sense of the word, Abel Hermant’s Les Grands Bourgeois almost 
deserves to be called the reverse; the pictures of French society 
under the Third Republic, as here presented, not being by any means 
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calculated to awaken foreign sympathies. Here, once more, we have 
a study of race, only that in this case the Frenchman is not con- 
trasted with either German or Englishman, but only with the different 
developments of himself. The ‘Grands Bourgeois,’ among whom 
M. Hermant comprises people with money, as well as their friends, 
such as senators, academicians, journalists, authors of note, and 
also bearers of titles in search of the necessary material for the 
regilding of their coronets, cut anything but fine figures upon these 
pages. 

Of story, strictly speaking, there is none ; the different chapters 
giving rather the impression of a series of Kodaks taken from life, 
or, more truly—for life is never quite so uniformly absurd as this—of 
a bundle of sheets out of the portfolio of a very much up-to-date 
cartoonist. That M. Hermant regards himself as an historian is proved 
by the inscription which the title-pages of all his more recent novels 
have borne—‘ Mémoires destined to serve the History of Society.’ 
Doubtless the intention is sincere, but this is a case of being betrayed 
by one’s own gift. With so keen an eye for the ridiculous, it becomes 
almost a psychical necessity to draw caricatures instead of portraits. 
With the weapon of such inimitably caustic laconism in your hand, 
how resist the temptation of overdrawing? Nor is the weapon, in 
this instance, put to nearly so cruel a use as it might have been. 
Nobody is actually very bad, though everyone is rather ridiculous. 
It is not so much the vices as the foibles of his fellow-creatures which 
attract Abel Hermant’s peculiar make of shafts. It is equally true 
that nobody either is very good. In all the different family groups 
led forth for our entertainment far more than for our edification, we 
cannot discern a single truly high-minded man, nor a single truly 
high-principled woman. In one of the most cynical passages of this 
most startlingly cynical book, M. Hermant, indeed, admits that 
quite a number of honest men and women still exist in France ; but 
their domestic virtues evidently do not tempt his pen. Reverence 
is a quality which we should take to be non-existent in his nature ; 
but, fortunately, so is grossness. A master in equivocation, he is 
often slippery, but never coarse. Thus it becomes possible to swallow 
this highly seasoned dish without too deep a repugnance, at moments 
even with that keen enjoyment which the right use of satire ever 
produces. 

Among the groups used as illustrations of modern French manners 
there is a wide range of types. There is the ménage Henneboult, to 
begin with, representative of tradition—she dévote, economical and 
eternally solicitous about everything, beginning with the virtue of 
her adolescent son, and ending with the question as to how many 
cakes will be saved from her afternoon reception ; he diabetic and 
passive ; while Philippe, the adolescent in question, is chiefly occupied in 
meditating upon his chances of evading conscription. Then the ménage 
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Bricquart, which stands for ultra-radicalism and anti-clericalism, 
with a beautiful and emancipated daughter, brought up upon the 
very newest principles, and anxious to vindicate her education by 
taking part in the most questionable discussions. Another ménage, 
the couple Souvré, afford us the spectacle of a modern man of letters 
who is yet more a man of the world and of pleasure, horribly bored 
by his pretty and foolish wife, and absorbed by the question of how 
to get rid of her. A fourth family group is formed by the widowed 
Comte de la Guithardiére and his youthful son, who desolates his 
father’s heart not only by the increasing length of his limbs which 
so inconveniently mark the passage of time, but also by the approach 
of his eighteenth birthday, upon which the maternal fortune is to 
pass into his immature hands. It is the dread of this evil day 
which brings the elderly beau to the feet of Mme. Jourd’heuil, who, 
although the widow of a parvenu Croesus, finds some difficulty in 
forcing the doors of Parisian drawing-rooms. 

Besides these groups there are various single figures, each an un- 
mistakable silhouette ; the worldly-minded, easy-going, yet sincere 
priest who directs the consciences of the Henneboult family; the 
retired navy captain whose sole raison d étre is newspaper correspond- 
ence of a marine nature, and for the moment literally living upon 
the movements of the Russian and Japanese fleets ; Richard Peaussier, 
the admirably insolent youth who triumphs by the sheer force of 
impertinence, and blossoms out finally into the worst type of ‘re- 
sponsible’ (or irresponsible) editor ; Lancel-Courtois, ‘tame cat’ in 
the Henneboult household, and suspected of being something more 
than a mere friend to Philippe’s mother. 

None of these people are actually described—fixed rather by some 
single trait, usually presented with a certain paradoxical and some- 
times overstrained twist. Thus La Guithardiére is ‘a man of fifty, 
who shows his years, but in a roundabout fashion; he looked like 
a man of thirty-five who looked like a man of fifty.’ The Baron 
d’Epernans was ‘so well framed in his whiskers that he did not look 
like a real navy officer, but rather like an actor who has got himself 
up in marvellous imitation of a naval officer.’ 

Mme. Bricquart and her daughter Héléne are ‘beautiful in 
the way that Brummell did not like to be well-dressed. (“If it is 
noticed that I am well-dressed,” he would say, “then I am not well- 
dressed ”’).’ 

Mme. Henneboult has been chiffonnée at fifteen, and is /fripée 
at fifty. Also she belongs to those people ‘who have washed their 
hands for five or six generations.’ 

It is in her drawing-room that we first witness the meeting of 
the mixed elements. Lately it has been virtually closed, owing 
not so much to the state of her husband’s health as to that of public 
opinion. 
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Passions, during the last seven or eight years, have been so heated that a 
hostess prizing her drawing-room ornaments hesitates to assemble under her 


roof people of opposite opinions. 


To-day she was hazarding a stroke : having assured herself that the ‘ Affaire’ 
had ceased to stir up passions, she had concluded, somewhat hastily, that peace 
was made, and for the first time she was attempting a mixture. She was much 
alive to the part she was playing, and therefore full of emotion. 


The experiment goes off well, though not without critical junctures. 
Thus La Guithardiére is on the very crest of a diatribe against the 
‘dirty Government’ working for the separation of Church and State 
when enter Mme. Bricquart, whose husband is the author of one of 
the projects of separation. Mme. Henneboult attempts to save 
the situation by boldly sticking to the dangerous topic, with the 
added explanation that in her house these things were treated from 
a very high point of view, and that ‘viewed from a certain height 
contradictory opinions become identical.’ But Mme. Bricquart does 
not follow to the height suggested. ‘She gave all these people to 
understand that she guessed the essence of their thoughts, and that 
in her eyes they were all idiots.’ 

After this promising start we assist at La Guithardiére’s hesitat- 
ing courtship of Mme. Jourd’heuil, in the course of which we get 
various highly entertaining clichés of Parisian life. One of the most 
entertaining is the dinner by which the elderly Count seeks to pay 
off his social obligations. Here, too, politics inevitably intrude, for 
Morocco lies heavy in the air, and a few minutes before the arrival of 
the first guest the host is told by a passing deputy that war may 
be expected within twenty-four hours. The evening cannot but 
stand in the sign of Mars. 

The Bricquarts and the Mennechets made an almost simultaneous appear- 
ance. The reactionary deputy appeared no less agitated than, lately, M. Chapa- 
reillan ; and his complexion, usually of a reddish-violet, now verged on the 
livid. He threw furious glances at the radical deputy, who wore the bellicose 
look of people whose cause is not good. Mme. Bricquart and Mlle. Héléne 
Bricquart had, doubtless for the same reason, the same expression of physiog- 
nomy. Everyone felt that the fatal subject must not be openly approached ; 
but, unable to talk of anything else, small sympathising groups discoursed in 
whispers. 


The poor Count began to despair, when at last he caught sight of the Baron 
d’Epernans, of whom he was not thinking at all. This was salvation! The 
Baron d’Epernans furnished another general subject of conversation, the Russian- 
Japanese war ; and there were enough connections as well as differences between 
this subject and the one of which all fought shy to interest everybody without 
frightening anybody. 

M. le Comte de la Guithardiére donned a jocular air and demanded the 
Baron’s opinion of President Roosevelt’s action. But M. le Baron d’Epernans 
displayed the face of a man who deprecates mockery. He could not see what 
there was to laugh about. His position, painful enough during the months 
when news of the two war-fleets tarried, critical since the destruction of one 
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of these fleets, became simply grotesque if peace were signed. The initiative 
of President Roosevelt seemed to him explicable only through a particular 
hostility towards himself, the Baron d’Epernans ; he made of the continuation 
of the war a personal question, and produced arguments so manifestly senseless 
that an embittered discussion was engaged. 

This début was regrettable, and M. de la Guithardiére, in a cold sweat, asked 
himself why the d—— dinner was not being announced—— 





In the course of the meal which follows, Pierre Souvré nearly 
comes to blows with the impudent Peaussier on the subject of the 
anti-militarism professed by the latter, and finally the dinner, started 
lugubriously, ends tumultuously. 

Fresh applause from Mme Jourd’heuil encouraged the young author. Fixedly 
regarding Mennechet, he declared that the regrettable attitude of the deputies 


was what disgusted him most. 
Mennechet, instead of answering, turned to Bricquart, and, no less violently, 


asked : 
‘ What have you done with the war funds these last ten years ? Why does 


our ammunition fail ? . Where is our money gone to ?’ 

Bricquart’s answer was doubtless given in the same tone, but not a syllable 
was audible, for abruptly the battle became general and the noise so awful 
that the adversaries were reduced to supplement by their gestures the invectives 
which could no longer be heard. Mme. Bricquart and Mme. Jourd’heuil made 
themselves particularly conspicuous by their fishwife pantomime. 

M. le Comte de la Guithardiére assisted at the combat, helpless and desperate, 
while Mme. Henneboult took short sniffs at her smelling-bottle and uttered 
little cries like those usually uttered on a switchback railway. The footmen, 
impassible, passed round the table huge baskets of fruits, which the guests 
devoured with the appetite of Homeric heroes, while reviling each other after 
the fashion of these. 


One passage in the book makes us wonder what can be M. Hermant’s 
personal grievance against women-authors. An entire chapter is de- 
voted not only to ridiculing, but also to dishonouring them. By what 
he defines as an ‘ Epidemy,’ all the women in the book are at a 
given moment seized with the pen-and-ink mania. It is the unfortu- 
nate Souvré whom they select as their confidant. Mme. Henneboult 
opens the dance by handing him over the MS. of a 320-page novel 
and of a five-act play, with the request that he should pass on the first 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, the second to the Comédie Francaise. 
Arriving at Mme. Jourd’heuil, despondently laden with the heavy MS., 
he finds her reading aloud to a chosen few what she describes as an 
‘antique novel,’ and once more finds his assistance claimed. The 
widow tells him frankly that she does not expect to eclipse Loti, 
and will be satisfied with ‘a medium glory.’ Leaving her in bewilder- 
ment, he arrives at the Bricquarts, to be greeted by a stentorian voice 
declaiming, and confronted by the mistress of the house in a would- 
be Balzacian costume, ‘trying over’ the sentences of her new novel 
with the entire strength of her lungs. Upstairs, meanwhile, the 
charming}Héléne is reading aloud to Richard Peaussier an essay upon 
the sex of the master-man," or rather master-woman, of the future, 
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Souvré, who throughout all this, and pursued by his idée fixe of 
surprising an infidelity, has been on the track of his wife, rushes 
home, and for a moment thinks that his dream is to be fulfilled, for 
Magdeleine, discovered at her writing-table, attempts, confused, to 
hide some sheets of paper. A guilty correspondence, of course. Pierre 
leaps upon them, only to find himself confronted by yet another 
literary effort entitled—oh, admirable irony !—La Haine Conjugale. 

And every one of these attempts is so indecent as to cause even 
these anything but prude men to feel uncomfortable ; pornography, 
pure and simple. Once again we ask, What have the women-authors 
been doing to M. Hermant ? 

Presently we meet the whole company in rural surroundings, 
assembled under the gorgeous roof of one of Mme. Jourd’heuil’s 
many chateaut. It is in this idyllic though luxurious retreat that 
the news of the Peace of Portsmouth electrifies the hopelessly bored 
company, causing them first to stare stupidly, and then to fall into 
each other’s arms. 

Mme. Henneboult, who could not remember having wept since 
Philippe cut his first tooth, burst into sobs. Her arms opened auto- 
matically, and she felt an imperious, an irresistible, desire to embrace 
somebody. It appeared to her that the most unlikely person to 
embrace would be Mme. Bricquart; she therefore threw herself on 
the neck of that haughty lady, who was waiting only for the pretext 
in order to melt into tears herself. 

In the same instant a small rustic, whom Mme. Jourd’heuil had 
engaged for the table service and disguised as a footman, began 
weeping, in calf-like fashion, into the silver dish he was holding, and 
which, in order to cry more comfortably, he hastened to drop, half 
on to the Aubusson carpet and half on to the ravishing gown of Mme. 
Doré. But neither Mme. Doré who was particular about her dresses, 
nor Mme. Jourd’heuil who was not indifferent to her carpets, paid 
the smallest attention to the incident. Mme. Jourd’heuil had seized 
the two hands of M. le Comte de la Guithardiére, and was making her 
peace with him in terms which seemed to imply a promise of marriage ; 
Pierre and Magdeleine Souvré gazed at each other with equal 
tenderness ; he saying to himself, ‘ After all, she is devilishly pretty,’ 
and she, ‘ He is a nice boy, really, and has undoubted talent.’ 

The resourceful La Guithardiére now sets about reflecting how 
best to extract a personal advertisement from the peace of the world. 
The irony of the scene in which he produces the fruits of these reflec- 
tions is too exquisite to be missed : 


Judging the moment favourable, M. le Comte de la Guithardiére said : 

‘I have an idea !’ 

But, Mme. Bricquart having pronounced these same words, exactly in the 
same moment, he had to stop there, and with the gesture of a person who, before 
a door, yields passage to another, he surrendered his right of speech, 
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‘I find,’ she continued, ‘ that humanity should combine in order to offer to 
President Roosevelt a mark of gratitude and admiration.’ 

‘That was exactly my idea,’ said M. de la Guithardiére, unable to keep 
himself from reddening. 

* And mine,’ said the amiable Peaussier. 

* Mine also,’ said Pierre Souvré. 

It was everybody’s idea. 

‘ All depends,’ resumed M. de la Guithardiére, ‘ upon finding the present 
that is suitable.’ 

Propositions of all sorts were made, all lacking originality: monument, 
statue, bust, branch of olive or laurel in massive gold. M. de la Guithardiére 
smiled triumphantly. He had had an inspiration. 

‘ A sword of honour,’ he said. 

They thought he had lost his senses. 


He continued with emphasis : 


‘It is not possible nor right to offer to President Roosevelt anything but a 
weapon, a sword by preference. I must add that if another plan were adopted, 
not only would I decline to take the initiative of the subscription, but I should 
refuse my contribution. It is clear that entire humanity is bound to prove, 
by a solemn manifestation, that it feels indebted to President Roosevelt for the 
peace of the world ; but it is equally necessary to prevent the manifestation 
bearing what I should call a theoretically pacific character.’ 

‘It is too funny,’ interrupted the small Richard Peaussier. 

‘It is possible, sir, that this should strike you as funny,’ replied the Count, 
with an assurance which was not his habit, ‘ but you will please notice that 
everybody is of my opinion.’ 

In truth no objections were heard. The idea of offering a sword of honour 
to the artisan of peace had begun by startling the whole company by its grotesque- 
ness, but M. de la Guithardiére was not mistaken in concluding from the prolonged 
silence that people were beginning to find it ingenious. 


In a few minutes more the subscription list is circulating, and that 
night the Count is able to lay his head on his pillow with the feeling 
that his day has not been lost. 

Subsequently, returned to Paris, he is much annoyed by the 
Baron d’Epernans, who, in a desperate effort to discover a new raison 
@ étre, founds a committee for the preservation of the Bois de Boulogne, 
threatened by some huge industrial project. When first he reappears 
in Mme. Henneboult’s drawing-room he is instinctively taken for a 
ghost. It did not seem logically possible that this particular writer 
of war articles should have survived the proclamation of peace. 
Witness of the sensation caused by his new coup, La Guithardiére 
grinds his teeth. 

‘Oh,’ thought he, ‘ that animal . . . what a wonderful find he has made! 
He will be celebrated to-morrow—why, even to-day. This quite knocks into the 
shade my sword of honour for President Roosevelt, which already nobody is 
thinking of. Ah! why was it not I who invented the trick of the Bois de 
Boulogne ! ” 

Meanwhile, more fortunate in matrimonial than in social under- 
takings, the Count’s courtship is crowned, and not his alone. For 
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Peaussier, the impudent journalist, woos Héléne Bricquart, or 
rather takes the opportunity of signifying to her that he intends 
to marry her, as soon as professional occupations give him the neces- 
sary leisure. A little adventure, due to his anti-militarist tendencies, 
and in the course of which he gets beaten black and blue, hastens 
Héléne’s surrender. 

She felt that she could not let languish any longer a man capable 
of receiving such thumps because of a theoretical fear of blows ! 

The scene of their wedding—a strictly ‘ civil’ wedding, of course, 
undarkened by the shadow of any priest—is the last in the book, and 
undoubtedly its climax. 

Up to this moment M. Hermant has only been mocking and 
occasionally grinning; in this closing passage we begin to wonder 
whether he has not been mocking with a purpose. Without doffing 
the cap and bells of the Court fool, he appears unexpectedly to be 
wrapping himself in the mantle of the prophet. 

Among the novelties of contemporary psychology [he remarks], the wish to 
mairy a woman actually under marital authority is one of the most recent 
developments, as well as the most frequent and recognised, astonishing only to 
far-off provincials, or obstinate reactionaries. Young men desirous of establish- 
ing themselves, and strong in arithmetic, readily abandon young girls in order 
to court women provisionally married. And the correctness of this calculation 
is manifest ; for a young girl has only got her dowry, which nine times in ten 
is not considerable, and which eight times in nine is not paid, while a married 
woman who divorces carries off, besides her own dowry, half of the fortune of 
the husband she deserts. 


But the most significant of all is the closing scene as viewed through 
the eyes of Pierre Souvré, whose desire to be rid of his wife had been 
much quickened by that of possessing both Héléne Bricquart and 
her fortune. Now he is assisting at her marriage to another, but not 
for that discouraged : 

In truth, this marriage altered nothing in the situation. Pierre had dreamed 


of marrying Héléne Bricquart while he himself was married ; now she was marry- 
ing ;—it was only a small added difficulty, not very grave. 


And a little further : 


Pierre Souvré . . . preferred to look at Héline, the lowness of whose dress 
stirred his indignation. He was not, strictly speaking, jealous. He could 
look alternately at that beautiful uncovered neck, and at Richard Peaussier, 
without being troubled by any too disagreeable association of ideas. His feeling 
was rather that of a husband who finds that the attire of his wife is wanting in 
modesty, and who inwardly vows to give her his opinion of such conduct. ‘She 
will not be as décolletée as this when she is my wife,’ he said to himself. 


A few touches of fine observation help to make the picture less 
repulsive. Thus Pierre, to his astonishment, notes that the lay 
functionary, 


while rattling off his string of phrases and political allusions, was, contrary to 
all probability, convinced, moved, sincere. He saw also that Héléne Bricquart, 
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the young girl who had read everything and before whom everything has been 
said, was not more exempt from the usual anxieties than a naive, or a goose . . . 


Also, visibly troubled by the décolletage which she herself had 
insisted upon, she muffles herself in her veil, ‘like a bather in his 
cloak.’ 

A minute later, cornered by a reporter who for days has been 
dogging his steps in order to extract from him his views upon the 
expansion of divorce, Pierre thus airs his sentiments : 


*, . . What I perceive to be most typical in the French bourgeoisie of to-day 


is its tendency to free unions.’ 
‘ Ah, dear master,’ said the young reporter, with emotion, ‘I knew well 


that a spirit as bold and dashing as yours could only—— ’ 


Pierre broke in : 


‘ Please note,’ said he, ‘ that free unions do not shock me theoretically any 
more than any other sort of union. . . .’ 

‘ You allow me to publish this ? ’ asked the reporter anxiously. 

‘I ask you to do it. But,’ pursued Pierre, ‘ what I consider inexpressibly 
comical is that the bourgeoisie, the unconscious bourgeoisie, should amalgamate 
its ideas of to-day, which are anarchical, with those old prejudices of which it 
will never shake itself free. It wants to practise the free union, but it prefers 
that this free union should continue to be called marriage. . . . A young person 
who takes a man and leaves him again as soon as he has ceased to please her, 
in order to take another, whom she will leave for the same reason, and a third 
one, and so on—what more natural ? more human ?’ 

‘ What indeed ? ’ said the reporter. 

‘ But it strikes me as admirably bourgeois that this young person should feel 
the need of having all her lovers inscribed, one after the other, upon the State 
registers.” 

‘ Truly yes, dear master,’ said the reporter, whose profession had developed 
the bump of assent. 


‘You would do better to be looking out for our carriage instead of talking 
nonsense,’ said Magdeleine sourly. 

* Who is that lady ?’ asked the reporter in Pierre’s ear. 

‘It is my first wife,’ said Pierre. 

With this sardonic word, which alone evokes a new social order, 
the audacious book closes. 

Whether M. Hermant started with the fixed intention of point- 
ing a moral, or whether the revelation of the steepness and slipperi- 
ness of the slope upon which French society has embarked came 
upon him unawares, while he wrote, we do not know. It may be even 
that we do not read him aright. But, whether with his will or without 
it, his words point like warning fingers to the logical consequences of 
the modern relaxation of the marriage-tie. 

Thus it happens that this book, in which there is scarcely one 
serious word, ends by leaving a serious impression. 


DoroTHEA GERARD 
(MapaME LoneaRD DE LONGGARDE). 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


Or the various prodigies of the present day in the United States few 
are so prodigious as the Sunday newspaper. It is of comparatively 
recent origin. It is true that a Sunday paper, the Courier, was 
published in New York as long ago as 1825 ; and that, from that time 
up to the period of the Civil War, there were occasional ventures of 
the sort in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities. But 
these papers were modest affairs ; they were of strictly local interest 
and circulation, most of them were short-lived, and they were not a 
Sunday output of week-day journals, but were independent enter- 
prises. The excitements of the Civil War led to an occasional Sunday 
issue of a daily paper when some great battle was in progress or when 
affairs were otherwise so critical that it seemed intolerable to wait 
for news from Saturday evening till Monday morning. But the 
earlier Sunday papers bere no resemblance to the Sunday papers of 
to-day, beyond the mere circumstance of their being published and 
sold on Sunday. So short a time ago as 1872 Mr. Hudson, in his 
History of Journalism in the United States, recorded the fact that 
the establishment of the New York Herald was the only one in the 
United States out of which a paper was issued daily throughout the 
year. There are now fifteen such establishments in the city of New 
York, and in Chicago eleven, in Philadelphia eleven, in Boston four, 
and scores in other cities. 

It is during the last quarter of a century that the Sunday news- 
paper has developed to its present huge proportions. It has been 
helped to this growth by several favouring conditions, among them 
the reduced cost of paper, the introduction of the Linotype and 
other labour-saving printing-machines, cheap processes of illustration 
through the use of photography, the lowering of telegraph tolls, the 
development of the newspaper ‘ syndicate,’ and the increasing lavish- 
ness and energy of American advertisers. To borrow a phrase from 
a popular song, it is the advertiser—the ubiquitous, daring, restless, 
happy-go-lucky advertiser—who ‘ feeds them all.’ 

Here, for example, is a copy of one New York Sunday paper at 
an ‘ off-time ’ of the year, when there is no special pressure either of 
news or of advertising. It has exactly one hundred pages, sixteen 
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inches by twenty-three, and forty-six of these pages of seven columns 
each—three hundred and twenty-two columns in all—are devoted 
to advertising. Large department stores take a page or two each to 
announce bargain sales for the next day, and multitudes of lesser 
advertisers of every description fill up the rest of the space. So 
general has become the concentration of certain kinds of advertising 
in the Sunday papers that, in some instances, publishers of daily 
papers have been fairly forced to put out Sunday editions because 
the advertising which formerly made their Saturday issue profitable 
had been diverted to the Sunday papers. 

Here is a copy of another New York Sunday paper, which makes 
a specialty of publishing small advertisements of the ‘ Want’ class, 
‘Situations Wanted,’ ‘ Help Wanted,’ ‘ Personals,’ &c. This in addi- 
tion to a general advertising business. This number of the paper 
has fourteen eight-column pages of this class of advertising. A 
single column, taken at random, contains eighty-two of these adver- 
tisements. If this is a fair average there are over nine thousand 
advertisers of this class represented in this issue. The paper virtually 
makes itself an employment bureau, for answers are sent to its office, 
and it boasts of having found more than twenty thousand places for 
its clients the preceding week. This, of course, is an exuberant 
estimate, but it has a certain foundation. Apparently this paper 
runs a matrimonial bureau also, for among its ‘ Personals’ are such 
paragraphs as these : 


Young man, respectable family, would like to marry for domestic happiness ; 


lady of some means preferred. 
Pretty maiden, wealthy, affectionate, managing a stock farm alone, needs a 


husband’s assistance. 
Wealthy gentleman, lover of home, amiable disposition, has large income 
yearly, desires lady correspondent with a view to matrimony. No objection to 


poor or working girl. 
Handsome young lady, worth 35,000 dollars, wants acquaintance of honor- 
able gentleman ; early marriage. No objection to poor man, if honest. 
Widower, one knowing value of pleasant home, wishes correspondence with 
young lady ; no objection to widow; must be respectable and have some means ; 


object matrimony. 
Aged gentleman desires to correspond with lady of suitable age, object 


matrimony. 


Answers to these, also, and to many more of the same sort are 
received and given out to the advertiser at the office of the news- 
paper. 

The general level of intelligence of the people appealed to by 
this paper may be guessed from such advertisements as the following : 


Gifted prophetess, gypsy sympathy, spiritualism, palmist; picture future, 
love, business, troubles; twenty-five cents. upward. 

Wonderful sympathy clairvoyant; business, love, marriage, separations, 
journeys, losses, troubles. 
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Psychic palmist Marion, eminently successful adviser, positively guarantees 
satisfaction; this week, life readings, one dollar. Whenever discouraged, 
consult Marion. 


The latest development of Sunday journalism is the coloured 
‘comic section,’ which flaunts itself on the outside of most of the 
larger Sunday papers. Crudely drawn, daubed with vivid reds and 
greens and yellows, and conveying the very feeblest humour, it is 
like a ‘comic valentine’ extended, and multiplied by forty or fifty. 
Here is a specimen from a metropolitan Sunday paper. One page is 
taken up with fourteen pictures representing a small boy’s night- 
mare ; another series of twelve pictures portrays the inconvenient 
consequences of ‘ Little Sammy’s Sneeze.’ Another page of twelve 
pictures describes the pranks of an urchin who puts a dress on his 
dog and passes it off for a little girl. These are fair specimens of the 
type. What can be the mental condition of the adult person who 
thinks them even faintly funny? These gaudy atrocities have now 
had a run of several years. There are cheerful optimists who look 
for a reaction against them. They reason that it is impossible that 
the Sunday paper should remain stationary ; that these pictures are 
as cheap and maudlin as can be conceived of; and that therefore 
any change must be for the better. This sounds plausible ; but there 
can be no assurance that there are not yet lower depths than have 
been reached. Ten years ago the present monstrosities would have 
seemed incredible. 

The ‘syndicate,’ which has been mentioned as one of the causes 
contributing to the growth of the Sunday newspaper, is the applica- 
tion, on a large scale, of the principle of combination. It began 
with supplying single articles, stories or interviews, but it has been 
so extended as to cover whole pages of illustrations, and even com- 
plete sections of material ready printed, to be ‘ collated’ with those 
of local production to make the Sunday paper as it reaches the reader. 
Obviously it makes no difference to the people who buy a New York 
Sunday paper that the patrons of a Chicago Sunday paper are at 
the same moment enjoying the illustrations of ‘Stealthy Steve,’ or 
tracing the humorous career of ‘ Buster Brown.’ They will never 
know of the duplication, and if they did it would not trouble them. 
The same thing is true of literary and general features. All that is 
necessary is to arrange the distribution so that the areas tributary 
to the participating papers shall not overlap. Here is a twenty- 
page magazine section which is included in the outfit of several of 
the most popular Sunday papers. It is well printed and illustrated. 
Its pictures and literary contents are up to the level of the better 
ten-cent magazines, and it contains nearly half as much material as 
they do. Yet this really attractive feature does not cost the Sunday 
newspaper a cent. It is supplied from week to week, absolutely 
without charge, in whatever quantities may be desired; and the 
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syndicate which furnishes it makes a handsome profit from the 
advertisements printed in it, for which, by reason of the enormous 
and widely scattered circulation which can be guaranteed, extremely 
high rates are secured. 

Fiction, of course, figures conspicuously in the menu of the Sun- 
day newspaper. It is not necessary that it should be fresh. Here 
is the fiction supplement of a widely circulated New York Sunday 
paper. It is made up of stories by Kipling, Stevenson, Hugh Conway, 
Anstey and Edgar Allan Poe, luridly illustrated. Sometimes a whole 
novel is given in a supplement. Sometimes, but rarely, the fiction is 
both good and new. But most of the publishers are disinclined to 
expend much money on new fiction when an abundance of old stories 
can be had without outlay, and the readers do not know the difference. 

The average Sunday newspaper is ill-suited for Sunday, and, in 
spite of its vast bulk, it is a poor apology for a newspaper. It is ill- 
suited to Sunday because ordinarily it makes no recognition whatever 
of the sacred character of the day, but is wholly given up to secular 
interests and amusements. And it is a poor apology for a newspaper 
because much of its material is printed during the preceding week, 
and even its news sections cannot be held open many hours after the 
forms of the Saturday evening papers have closed, because of the 
necessity of shipping the complete paper to distant points to be 
ready for sale as soon as people are stirring. For the territory reached 
by the larger Sunday papers extends two hundred miles or more in all 
directions, wherever railroads or steamers admit of quick transporta- 
tion. New York Sunday papers appear on the streets of Boston— 
two hundred miles away—in competition with the local output, as 
early as seven or eight o’clock in the morning. In the summer special 
trains run on Sunday morning, conveying the Sunday papers to the 
distant seaside and mountain resorts. They are driven at express 
speed for long runs. At every station on the way bundles of papers 
are left, at a moment’s pause, or are flung off upon the platforms with 
more or less precision as the train slows up for an instant, in the dark- 
ness, but without stopping. They are carried in all directions by 
wagons which are in waiting, and it must be a very remote and scantily 
populated hamlet that wholly escapes their visitation. This fact 
must be taken into account in any attempt to estimate the influence 
of the Sunday newspaper. The thing originates in the cities, but its 
circulation extends far into the country districts. It is to these 
facilities for wide distribution that the enormous circulation of the 
metropolitan Sunday newspapers is largely due. One New York 
Sunday paper claims a circulation of 245,000 ; another, with admirable 
precision, puts it at 436,830; and a third, possessed of a flamboyant 
imagination, claims 800,000, and is probably aghast at its own modera- 
tion in omitting to make it a round million. But, allowing for ex- 
aggeration, and also for the inflation due to the practice of permitting 
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newsdealers to return unsold copies, there is no question that the 
circulation of the more prosperous Sunday papers does reach huge 
es. 

And to what is this amazing circulation due? What are the 
attractions which the Sunday newspaper offers, to lead millons of 
Americans to buy it every week? Of course, no general statement 
holds true, without qualification, of all Sunday papers. There are 
sharply-defined local peculiarities which cause the Sunday journals of 
one city to differ widely from those of another. And in the same city, 
there are differences of taste, of literary quality or the absence of 
it, of artistic excellence or crudity, and of seriousness or flippancy 
which show plainly that the proprietors are appealing to different 
classes of people. For purposes of general description we may select 
representatives of three types : the metropolitan Sunday paper which 
caters wholly to the ‘ masses’; the metropolitan paper which, while 
it is not indifferent to the popular demands, seeks also readers of 
broader interests and a higher order of intelligence; and the local 
Sunday paper, published in some smaller city, which, to save itself 
from being swamped by the metropolitan Sunday journals, appeals 
to its readers by special local features and an abundance of local news. 

A specimen of the first type has an eight-page ‘funny sheet,’ 
highly coloured outside and combining puzzles with jests and pictures ; 
an eight-page section given over to fiction and to women’s depart- 
ments, fashions, receipts for cooking, directions for the care of children, 
etc.; eight pages of news; eight pages of sports; twelve pages of 
dramatic gossip, pictures of actresses, and ‘society’ news, with the 
broadest possible construction of the term ‘society’; a ten-page 
‘feature’ section, composed of special articles illustrated, among 
them one domestic scandal, and several other articles of a personal 
character, with others mostly harmless enough and sometimes mildly 
informing ; and a twenty-page magazine section supplied by a syn- 
dicate. One of the best metropolitan specimens of the second type 
shuns the flaming colours of its more sensational competitors, but has 
a section of eight pages printed in mild greys and purples, and giving 
really admirable pictures—copies from art exhibitions, stage scenes 
and portraits of actresses and society leaders, interiors of fine houses, 
illustrations of current events, automobile and sporting pictures, and 
a page of not too extravagant humorous cuts. There are two magazine 
sections of eight pages each : one presenting illustrated articles, de- 
scriptive, personal, dramatic, and local, with a final page of cartoons 
on current events ; and the other devoted to music, art, drama, society, 
and fashions. There is an eight-page business section devoted to 
real estate and financial and commercial matters, an eight-page section 
of stock quotations, and a twelve-page editorial and news section. 
The third type of paper, found in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 people, 
has no dealings with the syndicates ; eschews coloured supplements 
Vor, LXII—No. 368 ss 
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and startling illustrations ; and furnishes sixteen or twenty pages of 
original material of the best quality : a good literary department, one 
or two short stories, a well-written editorial page, general news at- 
tractively presented, and, mirabile dictu, a department of religious 
- news and discussion. The whole product is dignified and well-con- 
sidered. 

What influence does the Sunday newspaper exert upon American 
life and thought? For one thing, it undoubtedly promotes the 
increasing secularisation of Sunday. The natural man is inclined to 
sleep late on Sunday, and by the time that he has completed his toilet 
and his breakfast, the church bells are ringing. Will he heed their 
call? Perhaps. But there on his doorstep lies the Sunday paper, 
with its flaunting comic supplement and its fifty to one hundred pages 
of miscellaneous material. It offers itself with jaunty assurance as 
a substitute for church-going. It prints a picture of the ideal American 
family—the father tilted back in his chair, reading the news or the 
stock-market report ; the mother absorbed in the fashions and bargain 
sales ; the older children busy with the fiction, society gossip, theatrical 
news, and answers to correspondents, and the little boy or girl revelling 
in the comic supplement, puzzle page, or ‘ cut-out ’ inset from which, 
with the aid of a pair of scissors, can be evolved ingenious cardboard 
constructions, squads of soldiers, or hideous masks. The picture is 
not exaggerated. It might be reproduced photographically in hun- 
dreds of thousands of American homes. Its counterpart may be seen 
in remote villages as well as in the cities and larger towns. A family 
which has saturated itself with the Sunday newspaper is in no mood 
for church-going, nor for any serious occupation. It is fit for nothing 
but amusement or sheer idleness. In some sections of the country 
a base-ball game offers itself for the afternoon, and the theatre— 
possibly under the guise of a ‘ sacred concert’ out of deference to some 
obsolete statute—for the evening. Or, in sections where the restraints 
of law or decorum forbid such diversions, social visiting employs what 
energy remains. It is not surprising that religious conventions discuss 
the problem of the ‘ evening service,’ and that many churches solve 
it by giving up the service altogether, and others by arranging special 
musical attractions and announcing sermons on topics calculated to 
Pique curiosity. American preachers who are charged with sensa- 
tionalism are not so blameworthy as they seem. They are engaged 
in a desperate competition. To a man who wants to preach to full 
seats the first essential is to catch his congregation. He cannot offer 
comic supplements or portraits of stage beauties, and he has no prize 
coupons to distribute, but he may do something by advertising sensa- 
tional subjects. So the pulpit competes after its fashion with the 
Sunday newspaper by such topics as these: ‘The New Woman,’ 
‘Popular Vices,’ ‘ Missing His Chance,’ ‘ Prize Winners,’ etc. 

If the sensationalism of the American pulpit, especially in the 
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cities, is deplored, it should be borne in mind that it has great provo- 
cation ; and, moreover, that, however grotesque the subject announced, 
the preacher, having got his congregation, does often contrive to 
convey to it wholesome and practical counsel on morals and even on 
religion. The beguiling title covers a serious and helpful purpose, 
and if some of the preacher’s auditors have a vague sense that the 
sermon is not exactly what they expected, they may nevertheless get 
some good from it, in spite of themselves. 

The influence of the Sunday newspaper in dissipating intellectual 
energy and lowering standards of taste in art and literature is not 
easily measured. In these respects it works along the same lines as 
the indefinitely-multiplied ten-cent magazines which strew the counters 
of the news stands. But it reaches a lower level and achieves a wider 
circulation. The typical American is a more omnivorous reader than 
any other national type. He leaves behind him in the street-cars and 
railroad trains a trail of discarded papers and magazines with which 
he has beguiled his journey. It is a pity that, for his one leisure day 
of the week, he should find nothing better than what is provided for 
him by the average Sunday newspaper. And it is deplorable to think 
of the children in American homes turned loose among the tawdry 
attractions of these publications. 

Yet, with all its faults, it is a matter for congratulation that the 
Sunday newspaper is very rarely immoral. It may be inane, trivial, 


flippant, but it is usually morally innocuous. Its aim is to please, 
divert, and entertain the widest possible constituency, and it does not 
care to provoke criticism by offences against decency. Its moderation 
in this direction is just occasion for gratitude. 


Frank Foxcrort. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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EUGENE CARRIERE 


THE large and representative collection of pictures brought together 
this year at the Ecole des Beaux Arts definitely marks the entrance 
of Carriére into that temple of fame which no artist may enter during 
life. It is not, indeed, the first collected exhibition of his work,' but it 
is the first held under high official auspices, the first that has attracted 
general attention, and, above all, the first that enables us to form an 
adequate estimate of the genius and the achievements of one of the 
great artists of the nineteenth century. That estimation is still further 
aided by the volume of Eerits et Lettres Choisies just published ; for 
though Carriére was emphatically a painter and not a writer, nor even 
possessing the gift of inspired utterance which Rodin sometimes reveals 
in private converse, he was able, more especially during later years, to 
express his ideals of life and of painting in a simple, sincere, and often 
poignant manner which is the best commentary on his art. 

The art of Carriére is well worth commentary, because it is related 
to some of the most intimate tendencies and impulses which, during 
recent years, have been moving, not only in painting, but in literature 
and many other forms of art and expression, even in scientific research, 
as well as in the philosophy of which Guyau was the inspired pre- 
cursor. What Rodin has done in sculpture and Verlaine in poetry, 
what nearly all the younger novelists and poets of France are seeking 
in their simple and subtly penetrative art—ever since the Goncourts 
and Zola, the first of whom were pioneers in this road, while the 
second proclaimed, though he never followed, its direction—that has 
been done in painting most adequately by Carriére.’ 

I have only named Frenchmen, although this movement is by no 
means confined to France. But it is in France that it has on every 
side attained its earliest and fullest expression, not only because the 


1 To mention only those I have myself seen, there was a show of Carridre’s 
pictures in 1891, and again at the new Salon last year, immediately after his death, a 
room was devoted to his work. 

? It is not without significance that among Carriére’s portraits we find, not only 
Goncourt and Rodin repeatedly, but Verlaine, Gustave Geffroy, Elisée Reclus, 
Metchnikoff, Séailles, Charles Morice—all representatives in the most diverse fields 
of art, poetry, thought, science, and criticism of precisely the same tendencies. It 
is impossible to avoid seeing here real selection, deliberate or instinctive. 
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sensitive French temperament more readily responds to the currents 
of life in any age, but because the special history of the French people 
and their art during the nineteenth century had impelled them in this 
direction. The art of the early nineteenth century with its extravagant 
colour, its clashing of cymbals and braying of trumpets—the insolent 
art of Delacroix, the richer art of the Romantic school, the culminating 
and overwhelming art in literature of Victor Hugo—could not fail 
to lead to a strong reaction against all exotic luxuriance. That 
reaction was strengthened, it was chastened and refined to a deeper 
inwardness, by the war of 1870. None who had passed through that 
fiery furnace, who had been brought face to face with all the most 
elemental, tragic, and absorbing facts of nature and life, could ever 
accept again the external art, however splendid in some of its mani- 
festations, which satisfied the France of the early nineteenth century. 
And the men who have moulded the art and thought of to-day in 
France are the men who were youths and children in 1870. 

Carriére, though partly, it is said, of Flemish race, and with an 
Alsatian mother, was born at Gournay, near Rouen, in 1849, and always 
retained the aspect of a man of Normandy. As a child he lived in 
Strasbourg, a pensive and solitary child, it is said, who escaped from 
his brothers and sisters to indulge in the fascination of his visual 
imagination, watching the pigeons and swallows above the grey roofs 
or haunting the luminous shadows of the Cathedral, yet never far from 
the loving care of a mother whom, he afterwards said, ‘ nature had 
created rich though society had made her poor,’ and whom he was always 
accustomed to regard as the source of all that he became in life. When 
still a boy he was sent to St. Quentin to learn a trade, and here saw in 
the museum the wonderful pastels of La Tour, which in their searching 
intimacy prefigured some of the qualities of his own art. A little 
later, on his first visit to Paris, he saw the Rubenses in the Louvre. 
That moment was decisive ; he came out of the museum resolved to 
be a painter, and succeeded in overcoming all the difficulties in his 
path. In 1869, at the age of twenty, he entered Cabanel’s studio; 
the following year his studies were interrupted, for, the war having 
broken out, he turned soldier, was captured and imprisoned at 
Dresden. 

At this period Carriére was still at a receptive age, with his funda- 
mental conceptions of life and art scarcely yet definitely directed into 
their ultimate path. He was not a precocious youth, by no means 
brilliant or versatile, still less eccentric ; he always felt his way slowly. 
A pupil of so conventional a practitioner of old-world art as Cabanel, he 
was not an arrogant or defiant pupil : he learnt as he would have learnt 
anywhere, but he only learnt what suited his own nature. His early 
work shows technically very little of the qualities of his later work ; 
but while disdainful of anything approaching meretricious effect, and 
with all his later reticence of colour, it is scrupulously precise, even 
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hard and literal, but patient, intent, penetrative. The earliest 
picture in the Exposition at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a portrait 
painted in 1876, is sympathetic but hard and precise, in colouring 
sombre. The following year Carriére married and went to reside for 
six months in London. 

Whether or not this visit to ‘the land of mist’ and the influence 
of Turner, by whose pictures he was much impressed, are in any 
degree responsible for the atmospheric qualities which played so large 
a part in Carriére’s vision of the world, it is certain that from 
this period onwards, the hard, dark precision disappears from Carriére’s 
work, and is replaced by a more tender and bright feeling and a new 
research for atmospheric effects. His earliest really personal manner 
is well represented, at a period ten years later, when he was already 
passing on to new developments, in the full-length portrait of his 
friend the sculptor Devillez, standing amid accessories in his studio, 
a large canvas, simply and soberly painted, dominated by the erect 
central figure. This may be counted the latest and finest achievement 
of Carriére’s earlier manner. 

Long before this was painted, however, Carriére had found out 
the path which was most peculiarly his own. Children and dogs he 
had painted from the first, always with fine observation and insight ; 
it was as early as 1879 also—two years after his marriage, it is important 
to note—that he exhibited his first maternal scene, the Jeune Mere. 
It was the beginning of a series which, with infinite variations on the 
central theme, may be said to have continued till the artist’s death 
last year. Carriére, more than any artist who ever lived, was the 
painter of maternity, the latest exponent, and the most profound, of 
that divine relationship which has been the central theme of all the 
ages of Christian art. It was by no accident, scarcely by any deliber- 
ately voluntary act, that Carriére became the painter of that most 
intimate of human relationships. It was the inevitable outcome of 
his inborn constitution, of his whole attitude towards life. His sane 
and robust intelligence, interested only in the central and normal 
facts of the world, his acute sensibility, his almost religious reverence 
for all human things, rendered him the most patient and watchful 
student of the intimate manifestations of emotion, of life in spon- 
taneous movement, of the revelation of the soul in a sudden gesture 
of eternal significance. ‘Go and see your sister try on her bridal 
dress,’ he said once to his children in later life; ‘ not for the sake of 
the dress ; it is not a dress like other dresses, but something she will 
never wear again. When you look at your mother, your sister, her 
betrothed, you will see gestures you will never see again, that you 
might make bas-reliefs with. Life is nothing but that; one child 
comes and another goes, brother and sister leave one another, the 
mother embraces her children. If one does not look at such things 
life is not worth living: one merely goes through it like an idiotic cyclist; 
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they tell him he has passed through charming country, but he never 
saw it.’ An artist with this attitude towards life could not fail to be 
fascinated by the central relationship between mother and child with 
all its series of instinctive emotional revelations, the transformed face, 
the sought or proffered breasts, the hands that caress, the lips that 
form themselves for a supreme kiss, all the inspirations of tender love 
and response between the two beings in the world who are most nearly 
one. Carriére spent his whole life in studying, for ever on the alert 
to catch the intimate revelations of nature which he sought; and the 
immense number of sketches which he made—for the most part sum- 
mary, though often very beautiful; notes of happily caught moments 
and attitudes of emotion—show how tireless he was in his task ; in 
the streets, in the parks, in the Avenue de Clichy, in the theatre of 
Belleville, which at one time he lived near and constantly visited, 
sketches, his friend Geffroy remarks, fluttered around him like 
autumn leaves, often carried away by the breeze or torn up by the 
hands of his children. But it was in his own home, in the narrow 
lodgings of his early married life, that he found the mirror in which 
he could study at leisure the reflection of the manifold visions of 
humanity he saw outside. For the artist who cared supremely only 
for the most intimate revelations of life and personality, for the man 
to whom ‘to work, to dream, and to live were one,’ the home was 
inevitably the chief studio. It was in the home also that he learnt 
the immense significance of atmosphere in painting, alike of the 
physical and the spiritual atmosphere, bathing the object in its own 
air and setting it in its proper environment. 

It was at one time customary to say that Carriére merely painted 
a world of misty shades, a morbid, anemic, and unreal world peopled 
by pale phantoms. Such an estimate of Carriére’s work may well 
have seemed doubtful to those acquainted with the artist’s robust 
ideals of life, and certainly could not have commended itself to anyone 
who personally knew him, however slightly—and it was not easy to 
know him intimately—during the years of his chief productiveness. 
In 1890, when he had at last conquered his place in the great world, 
I can well recall him, as he moved quietly and silently about the vast 
studio he had then but lately moved into, still young—indeed, looking 
much younger than his years—and closely resembling his own portrait 
of himself painted three years earlier: a rather short, well-set man, of 
fair complexion, with small, golden moustache, correctly dressed, by 
no means anxious to talk about himself or his work, a simple, sane, 
and virile figure, modestly willing to stand aside and let his work 
speak for itself, yet firmly self-poised and self-possessed. Such a 
man was not likely to be enamoured either of the fantastic or the 
morbid, and, as a matter of fact, Carricre really had little desire to 
aim at novelty. That is indicated by the cautious and hesitant, 
almost conventional character of his earliest work ; like all strong 
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men he hated violence, and he had a respect for tradition—‘ things 
are always beautiful for the same reasons,’ he used to say—and the 
novelty he attained was simply the slowly achieved and inevitable 
outcome of his own personal and profound study of reality. His 
reticence of colour, his insistence on atmosphere, served not to attenuate 
or pervert, but to emphasise the natural impulse and movement of 
life, as a revelation of emotion and character, which alone seemed to 
Carriére to bring us near to the heart of reality. At an early period 
of his artistic development he had grasped the importance, for the task 
to which he was devoted, of highly graduated values ; on the technical 
side this was the main problem with which he was preoccupied during 
the central and most fruitful period of his artistic activity ; a colourist 
in the ordinary sense Carriére never was at any period, although he 
had the finest sense of the significance of colour and so refined a skill 
in its restrained and parsimonious use. The dark eye, the red rose in 
a woman’s hair or corsage, a ribbon at the shoulder, are frequently 
the only flashes of positive colour which he admitted during the second 
and most characteristic period of his art. It is this deliberate sobriety 
illuminated by brilliant points of colour in harmony with the insistence 
on values, the care to omit everything which is not truly significant, 
and the profound sense of atmosphere, which produce the curious and 
striking resemblance of many of the earlier pictures of Carriére’s 
second period to the later pictures of Velazquez. How far he had 
received any conscious and direct inspiration from Velazquez I am 
unable to say, but since he was, on the technical side, seeking much 
the same ends (and it is noteworthy that Carriére, like Velazquez 
usually in his second and third periods, based his work on a white 
or grey ground), it was inevitable that points of resemblance should 
occur ; in fundamental aims and ideals, and in essential qualities of 
intellectual vision, Carriére had nothing in common with Velazquez, 
and any comparison would be unprofitable. 

While not a colourist in the ordinary sense, Carriére’s pictures 
with their methods and aims could not fail to be rich in delicate 
harmonies of subdued colour. They often have an opaline quality 
of which a fine example is to be found in the very beautiful and late 
Mother and Child, which belongs to M. Rodin. This quality of colour 
peculiarly lent itself to the painting of flesh, and it was here—in 
painting the hands, the breast, the face—that Carriére’s task largely 
lay. After the face it was probably to the hands that he devoted 
the most minute and loving study. No painter has been so sensi- 
tively alive to the beauty and tender expressiveness, the weakness 
and the strength of the hand, to the chubby hands of children, the 
sensitive hands of women, the gnarled hands of old age ; no painter 
has created hands so living, so personal, so full of significance, that 
linger in the memory like beautiful half-forgotten dreams. 

A deeply interesting?group of Carriére’s pictures is constituted 
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by the portraits, though, in the work of an artist whose work possesses 
so singular a unity, the portraits—and even the landscapes—can 
scarcely be said to stand separate and apart. It is significant that 
not one of them appears to be a professional portrait painted for 
money. They are all marked by the same tender, yet searching and 
inflexible spirit with which he painted a happy, kicking infant or 
the gestures of a mother who kisses her child. We perceive that 
the artist is still studying in his habitual way the intimate mani- 
festations of nature and human life, although now these manifesta- 
tions chance to be connected with persons of intellectual distinction 
whom he has more or less familiarly known. Carriére is not con- 
cerned to present a merely superficial and obvious likeness ; for, as 
he once wrote, ‘truth is not the brutal fact, but only that part of it 
which conforms to the aim of human destiny’ ; he seems to pierce to 
the heart and spirit of the man, to his inner secret and message. 
There, in all shapes and attitudes, is the tortured Goncourt, the martyr 
of literary expression, only seen serene and restful at last in death ; 
there is the noble head of Elisée Reclus, the apostle of Anarchism ; 
there is Charles Morice, the ardent and alert critic, with the eager 
head of a bird of prey; there is Verlaine, the wistful, half humorous, 
Socratic faun; there—most wonderfully revealing of all—is Rodin, 
the divine satyr with the great creative smile, and we instinctively 
glance to find the budding horns that mark the deity. All these and 
their like are intimate revelations of fine or rare personalities, and 
at the same time they are revelations of Carriére’s own method of 
art and his vision of nature. 

In his latest period the colour becomes still more reticent, pushed 
further back into that deep and luminous background which seemed 
to him the very soul of a picture. ‘How can he be a great artist ?’ 
Carriére once said: ‘he sees nothing in the background!’ The red 
roses which he liked to place in a woman’s hair or her corsage have 
now become almost brown; there is no longer that research which 
we sometimes saw in his early pictures for delicate refinement ; he 
disdains more emphatically anything that might seem elegant or 
pretty, he has grown in love with the fundamental anatomical fact of 
the human body. ‘Carriére also is a sculptor!’ Rodin is said to 
have exclaimed before one of these late pictures. He moulds his 
forms with a new preoccupation with the underlying structure, reveal- 
ing afresh how far is this art, which to some has seemed so misty, 
from being shallow or vague ; he attains a new and wonderful, almost 
Michaelangelesque effect of massiveness. We see the climax of this 
last development in the large portrait of Madame Ménard-Dorian, 
—simple, tending to monotone, almost colossal in its suggestion— 
painted during the last months of his life. Yet there is never exaggera- 
tion or violent effort, and the surface of the work shows a smooth- 
ness, a harmony of atmosphere, which is the culmination of all the 
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tendencies of his art, and softens what might have seemed too searching 
in this virile and poignant style. 

In all the works of this last period we feel that Carriére has at 
length come face to face with that ultimate reality which he had been 
feeling his way towards so steadily all his life long. He has indeed 
come to the end. Death seems to lurk in the deep background. There 
are not many of these pictures; the painter was battling with a 
malignant disease, undergoing repeated operations which left little 
time or energy for work. He died on the 27th of March, 1906. 

The moment after a painter’s death—when his work is brought 
together and we are called upon to sum up, perhaps for the first 
time impartially, the total impression it makes upon us—is often 
a judgment day for his fame. An artist’s brilliant or aggressive 
personality, the interests and controversies his work has aroused, 
the eager curiosity about his little-known pictures, may build up a 
reputation which, when at length that work can be dispassionately 
viewed as a whole, is seen to have no great unity of aim underlying it, 
and to spring from no fundamental originality. That has sometimes 
been seen. But few who have visited the Quai Malaquais this summer 
have doubted that Carriére passes through this ordeal triumphantly. 
In this large body of work we see the consistent and harmonious 
progression of the same great idea, a progression in which the qualities 
of technical skill and spiritual vision march constantly side by side. 
Each picture has its own vital and distinct individuality, yet they all 
seem part of one scheme. They might all be panels, it is scarcely 
fanciful to think, to decorate a great palace dedicated to the spirit of 
human life. 

‘ Art,’ Carriére wrote, ‘is a beautiful method of comprehending 
and communicating with the universe.’ The sincerity, the searching 
fidelity, the tender gravity that was half joy, with which Carriére 
carried out this sacramental task, gives to his work a moral and almost 
a religious significance. Any direct moral aim was indeed far from 
Carriére’s purpose, and rightly enough. The artist who undertakes 
to be more than an artist, to be a preacher and teach a lesson, has 
thereby confessed that he has failed to be as much as an artist. 
Carriére was an artist, nothing more and nothing less. He was con- 
stitutionally incapable of inventing a picture to illustrate a pre- 
conceived idea. His philosophy, his morality, his religion were the 
outcome of his painter’s vision of life, and not the source of it. By 
himself, indeed, they were but obscurely, hesitatingly, very gradually 
experienced. But they lay implicit in it, just as a doctrine and a 
morality lay implicit in the poetic vision of a Wordsworth and a 
Whitman, even had they themselves been less conscious of it than 
they sometimes were. ‘No one,’ in the words of Charles Morice, 
‘has celebrated better than Carri¢re the constant miracle of ordinary 
life ; no one has so eloquently shown that the mystery of universal 
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life is entirely enclosed in the commonest facts of every day and is 
by them explained.’ It would not be easy to state more definitely 
the gospel of humanity that lies enclosed in the luminous meshes of 
that net -in which Carriére sought to fix what is most essential and 
most revealing in human forms, human acts, human gestures. 

If we seek to discover which of the great masters of old Carriére 
most nearly approaches in his affinities, we shall probably think of 
Rembrandt, even if we are unaware of the reverence which he instinc- 
tively felt towards Rembrandt. That there was any marked direct 
influence of the early over the late master it is not necessary to believe. 
Of Rembrandt it may be said, as Gustave Geffroy has said of Carriére, 
that ‘he can travel to infinity through the light and shade of a room 
beneath the golden orb of a lamp.’ Rembrandt also—possessed by 
that ‘strong joy’ which, as Carriére once said, is the mark of every 
great artist—had concentrated his gaze on all that is most profoundly 
and essentially simple, commonplace, or poignant in the vision of 
human things, and encircled it with a golden divine halo. And 
Rembrandt, also, in doing this purely as an artist absorbed in the 
technical task of adequately embodying his personal vision, set 
forth, without knowing it, a fortifying and ennobling gospel of life 
which taught reverence for the human, the natural, the humble, even 
the despised facts of the world. 

We may not be inclined to class Carriére with the greatest figures 
in the history of art. To me, at all events, it seems that he lacked that 
boundless creative energy, that restrained exuberance, which usually 
in the supreme masters, certainly in Rembrandt as in Raphael and 
Titian and Rubens, makes us feel that what they did was but a small 
part of what they would have done had they ‘ but world enough and 
time.’ But, on the other hand, Carriére was equally far from those 
artists—there are many of them, and not without a certain fame in 
the world—whose large ideals and ambitions are altogether out of 
relation with their small visions and aptitudes, and who spend their 
lives in painfully straining on tip-toe towards a height they were 
not born to reach. Carriére stands in his work as reticent and 
restrained, as self-poised and self-possessed, as in life he stood before 
his canvas. The movement of his genius from first to last was orderly 
and regular, the slow unfolding of that vision of the world he may 
be said to have been born with. He had in him the blood of level- 
headed races, too impassioned to be carried away from the life of 
nature, too calm and solid to be swerved out of their own personal 
course. Hereditarily predisposed to the art of painting, for his 
grandfather had been a painter, he was, by race and by temperament, 
both a realist and a dreamer. With eyes fixed on the most real and 
the most simple facts of human life and human longing, exercising 
all his technical skill to set them in their right atmosphere and to 
eliminate from them all that was not significant and not essential, he 
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slowly learnt how to mould the most intimate realities—not by 
slurring them over, but by penetrating to their heart—into the ideal 
beauty of a dream. 

To term Carriére, as some have done, ‘ the Master of the Future,’ is 
perhaps a little futile. An artist cannot belong to the future unless 
he has grasped the present, and that is his main task, the test he must 
be tried by. To reach the eternal through his intimate and pene- 
trating vision of the present is enough for any artist, more than enough 
to make his work an inspiration for those who follow him. Carriére 
has embodied the secret aspirations and ideals of his and our time, 
just as Fragonard, whom Paris has also honoured this year, embodied 
the aspirations and ideals of a different time. This will no doubt 
suffice for his glory in the future as it suffices for his significance in the 
present. 

Havetock Ets. 
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A JAPANESE ‘BOARD SCHOOL’ 


Havine had the somewhat unusual experience of attending the 
Japanese equivalent of a board school at the mature age of thirty-six 
and of watching some of that training which has brought about the 
national efficiency of great Japan, I am impressed with the advisability 
of our imitating some at least of the methods and acquiring some 
of the characteristics of our allies. I say some of the character- 
istics, for with all their good qualities, and in spite of the warm 
feeling of gratitude I have for all the kindness and courtesy I have 
received from them, far from thinking the Japanese people on 
the whole better than the English, the opinion I formed was the 
opposite. Especially admirable is the teaching of self-restraint, 
courtesy, and the impressing on all from their earliest youth that 
their own individual interests are not all-important. 

Their Government has paid the greatest attention to educational 
matters, and since the Restoration, schools have been established in 
every town and village; indeed, travelling through the country, 
wherever one goes, the largest and most prominent buildings to be 
seen are barracks and schools, the latter predominating. Every 
child in these schools is being taught to strive for the advancement 
of the nation rather than his own advancement, and now practically 
all the old feudal castles or their sites at the capitals of the hundreds 
of little states of forty years ago are used as public parks, barracks, 
and most of all as the sites of school buildings. 

Forty years ago the only schools in the country were those kept 
up by the feudal nobles at their own castles, whilst the Buddhist 
priests and monks also taught their own disciples and novices. The 
only subjects taught there were the Chinese characters, which number 
some fifty thousand, although only some three thousand are needed 
for reading newspapers and for ordinary correspondence in Japanese, 
and for those who aspired to learning, the study of the Chinese classics. 
In contrast to this there are now primary schools in nearly every 
village, and a complete progressive system of education up to the 
universities with their many divisions has been established. All 
Japanese children enter compulsorily into the lower division primary 
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schools at six years of age, remaining until they are ten years old. 
At that age they enter the second division primary schools, if their 
parents wish them to, but as yet not compulsorily. However, a very 
large proportion of them do enter, and the general opinion that I heard 
was that entrance to them was to be made compulsory. They remain 
in these schools usually until they are about thirteen years old, when 
they can enter the middle schools, for the full course at which they 
must attend for about five years. Thence they can go to the high 
schools for a three-years’ course and finally to the university. 

Entrance to the Government high schools is obtained by com- 
petitive examinations; the number being limited, the competition is 
very keen. Students are usually anxious to get to the high school 
at Tokio. The pupils at this school so much resented the bringing 
in of an outsider that a few months ago they declared they would all 
go on strike unless the transfer from a provincial high school of a 
pupil to Tokio was cancelled. This transfer having been made by 
order of the Minister of Education, who refused to cancel his decision, 
the strange sight would have been seen of the whole of the pupils of 
the great Tokio High School going out on strike to fight the Govern- 
ment had it not been that the young man returned to his provincial 
school at his own request. 

Besides these there are military and naval schools, technical 
schools of various kinds, schools for the study of foreign languages, and 
a most successful establishment called the higher commercial school, 
the competitive examination for entrance to which is most severe. 
Besides Government schools there are private ones which are especially 
numerous in the capital. As to the universities there are only two 
founded and maintained by Government, at Tokio the new and Kioto 
the old capital respectively, but there are also two more at least 
endowed by public-spirited citizens, and a number run for profit by 
syndicates or individuals. 

In the primary schools I was specially struck by the order and 
discipline (I have not had the honour of attending the Tokio High 
School), the shortness of the particular lesson in each subject, and 
most of all by the systematic teaching of patriotism and the military 
training given to the boys. 

The hours at a primary school are from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. for the 
older, and 2 p.m. for the younger children, with a half-holiday on 
Saturdays and no work on Sundays. Their time in school is divided 
into lessons of three-quarters of an hour each, with a quarter of an hour 
break between lessons and a break from 11.45 a.m. to 1 p.m. for their 
mid-day meal. Before each lesson the children fall in by classes on the 
playground in two ranks, like squads of soldiers, and are marched 
into their class-rooms by word of command. 

On entering the class-room all the children stand up behind their 
desks, until the teacher having entered the room gives a signal, when 
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they all bow to him. He returns the bow, and then they sit down 

and commence the lesson. Similarly at the end of the lesson they 
stand up, bow to the teacher, and after he has returned their bow 
file out in succession into the playground. A great portion of their 
time is given up necessarily to learning Chinese characters. To learn 
to read and write with people who use these characters is a task which 
takes years, and the acquiring of fresh words entailing the use of 
characters new to him or fresh combinations of previously known 
characters (for the Japanese use the Chinese characters to form new 
words as we use Latin and Greek) keeps a Japanese to this wearisome 
study more or less all his life. 

All children throughout the Empire in primary schools are obliged 
to be taught from the official Government reader, a series of volumes 
containing only those characters which are considered as most likely 
to be of use. In the first of these volumes the characters are fewer 
and easier than in the later ones, the Chinese characters being 
replaced to a large extent in the earlier volumes by the use of a 
syllabary by which each sound in the Japanese language can be ex- 
pressed by writing a simple cypher, whereas the Chinese characters 
do not express a sound but the thing itself. H.g. England is called in 
Japanese ‘ Ki Koku.’ It is written thus in Chinese characters: 3& fi, 
the meaning of the characters being ‘ English ’ for the first character, 
‘country ’ for the second. Using the syllabary they would be written 
thus = 4 = Z, the sound of the symbols being ‘ay’ ‘e’ ‘Ko’ 
‘Ku’ spelt phonetically and giving the English and not the Italian 
sound to the letter ‘e.’ Thissyllabary ard another rather more difficult 
one are, however, only used by women, children, and men of little 
education excepting as an auxiliary to the Chinese characters. This 
reader, moreover, teaches most persistently the virtues of loyalty 
to the sovereign and of patriotism. 

As an example there is an account in the reader of a young man who 
is taken for the year’s contingent of recruits. It tells of his delight, 
of the pride of his parents, the congratulations of the neighbours, 
and he speaks of the great honour that is his of having to serve the 
Emperor as a soldier. Some of the neighbours come in and say that 
their son, too, would have been going to the Army, but alas! he had 
been rejected by the doctors. As they have to memorise everything 
in these books it is very thoroughly impressed on them. Part of the 
daily curriculum in the primary schools is singing, nearly all the songs 
are patriotic, and however unmelodious filled with most excellent 
sentiments. 

Directly after the great naval victory of the Sea of Japan a new 
song to celebrate it was taught in the schools. I was attending at 
the time a Government primary school at Nikko, famous for its beauti- 
ful temples and fine scenery, and used to hear the children singing it 
every morning. Again, at a town called Chiba, where there is a large 
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middle school with some 800 students, I had the pleasure of being 
shown over the buildings by the head-master, himself the brother of 
a most distinguished officer in the Japanese Army. In the large 
lecture room of the school were pictures (enlarged photographs) of all 
former students who had been killed in action or died of their wounds; 
in a glass case was the uniform of a former pupil, an officer who before 
his death in the field had especially distinguished himself. The 
Principal spoke with pride of the number of his pupils who had fought 
in the late war, these being the men, and not the successful lawyers, 
politicians, or business men, that the school has produced who are held 
up to admiration. One point in which the Japanese system of educa- 
tion differs widely from that in our country is the mixture of all classes 
in the same school. True, there is at Tokio an establishment called 
the Peers’ school, boys entering which require to have a nomination, 
and affiliated to it and under the same head a school for young ladies 
called the Peeresses’ school, entrance to which is also by nomination. 
However, they are the only two establishments of the kind in the 
country, and outside the few hundreds taught there all classes may 
and do go to the same schools. 

As an instance of this, amongst my fellow pupils at the school 
which I attended at Tokio were the child of my cook and the children 
of a very distinguished officer commanding a battalion of the Emperor’s 
Body-guard. Again, an Englishman of my acquaintance, having 
asked some friends to tea at his house, amongst whom were the 
daughters of a high Government official, found that instead of his 
own little maid coming to wait on them an old woman he had never 
seen before brought the tea. On inquiry he found that his housemaid, 
having been at the same school with these young ladies, had got her 
mother to wait, as she did not like to come into the room. 

The importance attached to the educational question in Japan is 
well illustrated by the appointment of General Nogi, of Port Arthur 
fame, to be the head of the Peers’ school. On taking up his appoint- 
ment some months ago, he declared his intention of eradicating habits 
of luxury and self-indulgence, and issued an order that none of the 
pupils would in future be allowed to wear their hair in the ‘ hi kara’ 
style ; the word ‘hi kara’ being a slang term from the English ‘ high 
collar’ and used to describe anyone who is very smartly dressed and 
in general very foreign style. The pupils are in future to have their 
hair cropped close to their heads. The young ladies of the Peeresses’ 
school were rather nervous lest the latest fashion of dressing their 
hair, viz. high and called by a name which translated means ‘ 203- 
meétre height,’ should also be forbidden. I am glad to say, however, 
that the General did not interfere with their system of hair-dressing; 
possibly on account of its glorious name. As it is also very becoming, 
it is to be hoped that he will not alter his decision. 

I now come to a point which to me, as a soldier, was of the greatest 
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interest, namely, the military training which is given to children, youths, 
and young men in the different Japanese schools. In all the schools 
and colleges prior to entering the university where no military training 
is given, there is compulsory training, which I will proceed to describe. 
The instruction given varies with the grade of school, the compulsory 
portion of it being as follows. Lower division primary schools, 
physical exercises and squad drill for one hour daily, Sundays excepted. 
Higher primary schools, physical exercises and drill up to company 
drill for an hour daily, Sundays excepted, the children in these schools 
having as a rule dummy rifles to drill with. Middle and normal 
schools, the latter being special schools for training future school 
teachers, receive the following training: drill up to company drill, 
extended order practices, &c., care and cleaning of arms, names 
of different parts of the rifle, rifle exercises, and in addition usually 
once a week on Saturday they are taken out in the open for some 
three hours or so and practised in the attack of a skeleton enemy, 
skirmishing, outpost duties, &c. On the other five working days 
the training as in the primary schools is for one hour only. 
They are provided with old rifles, bayonets, and knapsack equipment 
complete, each boy having his own rifle and equipment which he 
cleans himself. Although not compulsory, they usually do some 
target practice at least twice a year. 

High schools do the same training as the middle schools, but it is 
more strictly carried out. On one occasion I stayed at the same inn 
at a small country place with a party of some fifty of these young men. 
I saw them arrive after an eighteen-mile march looking none the worse 
for it, marching with a good swing and no men fallen out; it was 
holiday time and they had come down to do target practice volun- 
tarily, not a single man having stopped away, they told me. 

Owing to the conscription, there is all over the country no lack of 
capable military instructors. These in the case of the primary schools 
are usually retired non-commissioned officers. In the other schools 
they are nearly always retired officers or officers belonging to the 
Reserve. The amount of military training actually given varies 
considerably in different localities as well as according to the grade of 
school. For example, when attending a school in the provinces I 
found there were far more physical exercises and far less drill taught 
than at the one I attended at the capital. At the latter, where the 
greatest interest in military training was taken by the head-master, 
the children in the upper division primary school, in place of wooden 
dummy rifles, were provided with small guns with a bolt action which 
could fire blank ammunition ; they were quite light and like a child’s 
toy gun, but were fitted with sights so that the children were taught 
to aim, adjust the leaf of the back-sight, and handle a bolt action as 
they would have to do later on when using a real weapon. Each boy 
had, moreover, a miniature set of equipment with knapsack, belt, 
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pouch for holding blank, and toy bayonet which he could fix. I saw 
them drilling constantly, and found that they worked very well and 
smartly, appearing also to be very keen and to thoroughly enjoy it. 

For the middle, normal, and various technical high schools, &c., 
Government rifles and equipment are issued free in the case of Govern- 
ment schools, and for a very small payment in the case of private ones, 
The rifles captured from the Russians were, according to the newspapers, 
to be issued for this purpose. From the above it will be seen that every 
Japanese man, whether trained in the Army or not, has some military 
knowledge which he might use for the benefit of his country. 

Surely it were well could we say the same of our own people, and 
never again should England, however hard pressed, have to send 
utterly untrained men to battle, as we did in the latter part of the 
Crimea, and with the second batch of Yeomanry in the late South 
African War. The Yeomanry in the South African War I saw myself; 
my statement as to the Crimea is based on what was told me by a 
distinguished officer who served there. 

P. W. Nortu. 











THE JAPANESE HOUSE OF PEERS— 
A MODEL SECOND CHAMBER 


Now that the question of the House of Lords is in the air, so to 
speak, and its ending or mending has come within the sphere of 
practical politics, perhaps a few words on the composition of the 
Japanese House of Peers may not be without interest for the readers 
of this Review. 

The Diet of Japan, set up by the Constitution of 1889, like 
the Parliament of Great Britain, consists of two chambers—a 
House of Peers and a House of Representatives. The former is 
composed of ; (1) The members of the Imperial house ; (2) princes 
and marquises—princes are, I may state, the highest rank of the 
peerage, the title of duke being lacking in Japan; (3) counts, vis- 
counts, and barons, elected by the members of those orders ; (4) persons 
specially nominated by the sovereign as a reward for services to the 
State or in recognition of their intellectual superiority; and (5) 
members elected, one for each city and prefecture, by and from the 
taxpayers of the highest amount of direct national taxes on land, 
industry, or trade, and approved of by the Emperor. It will be 
observed from these details that the only ranks of the peerage which 
have an hereditary inalienable right to sit in the Japanese House of 
Peers are the princes and marquises, a very small body, while the 
members of the latter rank cannot take their seats until they attain 
twenty-five years of age. The counts, viscounts, and barons of 
Japan have no hereditary right to sit in the House of Peers. Like 
the Peers of Scotland, they meet together and select one-fifth of their 
number to represent them in the House of Peers for a period of seven 
years. A Japanese subject nominated as a member of the House of 
Peers by the Emperor for his meritorious services to the State or 
for his erudition must be over thirty years of age. He remains a 
member for life. Members returned by cities and prefectures remain 
such for seven years. The Constitution provides that the number 
of members of the House of Peers who are not nobles shall not exceed 
the number of the members bearing a title of nobility. 

It will be evident from the facts I have stated that in the com- 
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position of her House of Peers Japan has hit upon the happy medium. 
She has managed to combine in it the aristocratic or hereditary 
element in a modified degree, the principle of life peerages by which 
the country secures the services and counsel of all that is best in the 
intellect of the land, as well as those men who have done the State 
good service and have given visible proof of their ability in various 
directions. Besides all this the representative element is included, 
a fact which obviates the possibility of the Japanese House of Peers 
becoming a class chamber out of sympathy with the public feeling 
of the country. A second chamber constituted such as this quite 
evidently fulfils an extremely useful purpose in preserving the equili- 
brium between political parties in the State and preventing the passing 
into law of hastily considered measures or Bills introduced as the 
outcome of public feeling in a panic. In the composition of her 
House of Peers Japan has taken all steps possible to ensure that it 
shall contain all that is representative of the stability, the intellect, 
and the patriotic feeling of the country. It is, indeed, an ideal 
chamber as constituted on paper, and, unlike the paper Constitutions 
of some other countries, which have served hardly any other purpose 
than that of affording a theme for the scoffer and an object-lesson 
for those constitutional historians who declaim that Constitutions 
must be developed and cannot be defined, that of Japan has been 
found as practicable and practical in the working as it is terse and 
business-like in print. No detail of it has been more successful than 
the part setting up a House of Peers and regulating the composition 
thereof. 

The Japanese House of Peers, like the House of Representatives, 
has a President and Vice-President eletted by the members. The 
President receives a salary of 400]. a year, and the Vice-President 
2001. The elected and nominated, but not the hereditary, members 
of the House of Peers receive an annual allowance of 80/., and they 
are also paid their travelling expenses. The Constitution provides 
that the President, Vice-President, and members of both Houses of 
Parliament entitled to an annual allowance shall not be allowed to 
decline to receive the same. 

The record of this assembly during the eighteen years of its 
existence has more than justified those who framed the Constitution 
which set it up. It has performed its functions admirably, it has 
commanded the admiration of the country at large, and it has on all 
occasions shown public spirit, broad-mindedness, and sound judgment 
while holding itself largely aloof from purely party politics. 

I am quite aware that Great Britain is not Japan. I feel it neces- 
sary to say as much because I know full well that this is the objec- 
tion which will be largely put forward in respect of any suggestion 
to take the Japanese House of Peers for a model when the question 
of reforming or replacing our House of Lords comes up for settle- 
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ment. Great Britain is undoubtedly not Japan, but there is no 
earthly reason, save prejudice, if that be a reason, why the composi- 
tion of the Japanese House of Peers should not be investigated and 
its working studied. Nor can I see any reason, either, why we should 
not ‘ pick up a wrinkle’ from Japan in this matter. Japan has been 
beholden to Great Britain for many ‘ wrinkles’ (the Japanese Con- 
stitution, as a matter of fact, was drawn up by an Englishman), and 
we are now enabled to make use of her experience in a somewhat 
recondite matter. I frequently hear it urged that one of the diffi- 
culties in dealing with the House of Lords is the question of what to 
put in its place, or in what manner it should be evolved. Far be it 
from me to advance any theory on these heads. All I urge is that the 
composition and history of the Japanese House of Peers are full of 
suggestions for those ardent but apparently timorous reformers who 
desire to tackle the House of Lords. 
H. R. Boyte. 
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A FETE DAY AT AVIGNON 


To every child who has been brought up in a well-regulated nursery, 
the name of Avignon should suggest an elegant stone bridge, with a 
group of ladies and gentlemen bewigged and powdered dancing an 
elaborate figure of the minuet in its very centre. Tout le monde 
y danse en rond—a graceful and alluring picture, even though 
the logical child may occasionally wonder why, of all inconvenient 
places, a bridge should be selected as a ballroom. But since children 
usually show an affectionate tolerance towards the most improbable 
facts presented to them in the course of their education and amuse- 
ment—a tolerance which is ultimately to form a redoubtable bulwark 
of that composite edifice of religion, history, and literature, the 
foundation-stone of which must be laid in the nursery—it is pro- 
bable that ces beaux Messieurs et Dames will continue to bow and 
curtsey upon the bridge at Avignon until time and nurseries alike 
cease to be. 

The child, however, who has been brought up at Avignon within 
sight of what remains of the famous bridge knows something else 
about it. He knows that in the twelfth century a little boy called 
Bénezet was minding his mother’s sheep in the neighbourhood of 
Viviers when he heard the voice of Christ bidding him go and 
build a bridge across the Rhone at Avignon. Bénezet was only 
twelve years old, the distance is considerable, and it is to be supposed 
that the Rhone was as strong and rushing a river then as it is now, 
but, as became a child-saint, he had the requisite amount of faith in 
his own vision, and set out at once to do as he was bid. By the time 
he reached the right bank of the river, just opposite his destination, 
he had only three farthingsin his pocket, and every visitor to Avignon 
to this day who makes use of the Bac, the wooden ferry-boat which 
is worked by the current, knows that the ferryman, while he will 
gratefully accept a sou from the native, will look disagreeable over 
ten times that amount from a stranger. So Bénezet must have had 
considerable difficulty in getting himself taken across, and when at 
length he reached the cathedral and explained his enterprise to the 
bishop and the magistrates, he not unnaturally met with no sort of 
encouragement. Bridges were of small account in days when the 
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river was the natural highway of commerce ; they were even regarded 
as an inconvenience, if not a decided danger, giving easier access to 
marauding neighbours. In any case, who was this shabby and officious 
little boy who had dared to lift up his voice in church and interrupt 
the bishop in the middle of his sermon ? So Bénezet was ordered off 
to prison, and the legend goes on to tell how, to convince this stiff- 
necked and unsympathetic congregation, the boy of twelve lifted a 
mighty block of stone, seven feet long, as if it had been a pebble, and 
carried it down to the river bank, to the spot where he had decided 
the bridge was to be. Thereupon he was naturally recognised as having 
been sent from Heaven, was forthwith worshipped as a saint, and the 
money poured in and the building was begun withoutdelay. Historians 
and those who prefer accuracy to poetic fiction contend, and probably 
with reason, that Saint Bénezet was a grown-up man, a distinguished 
member of the Brotherhood of Bridge Builders, and that, so far from 
protesting at his interference, the bishop and the consuls of the Republic 
of Avignon gratefully gave him all possible assistance. Be this as it 
may, the pious legend of the little shepherd-boy may still be accepted 
by the children, and his féte, the 14th of April, must be regarded as 
an especial holiday. 

By the time the bridge was finished, twenty-three magnificent 
arches spanned the river, taking one end of the Isle de la Barthelasse 
in their giant stride, and so on to the mainland, where more than a 
century later was built the tower of Philippe le Bel to guard the rights 
of the French king against Papal encroachments, for by that time 
the Popes had come to Avignon. Only four arches and beyond the 
island a fragment of ruin remain to us of the famous bridge. The 
unceasing feuds between the Popes in their palace on the rock above 
and the French kings in their impregnable fortress of St. André, which 
still overtops Villeneuve on the opposite bank of the river, followed by 
constant sieges of the town in the Middle Ages, began the work of 
destruction, which was completed by an unusual flood of the river 
itself in the seventeenth century. The little Gothic chapel, built 
upon the original Romanesque foundations, in which the body of 
St. Bénezet rested most uneasily for five centuries, whilst the bridge 
which he had been at such pains to build became the subject of law- 
suits and more sanguinary struggles, is still to be seen upon the ruined 
arches. Atone time it appears that his féte was celebrated by dancing 
and water parties, no doubt accounting for the nursery rhyme which 
came into being nobody knows how long ago. A modern writer has 
found an original and not unconvincing explanation of the words of 
this familiar ditty. Try to cross the slender wooden suspension 
bridge which, for purposes of traffic, takes the place of the ancient 
structure when the Mistral, vent magistral, comes sweeping with all 
his force down the funnel of the Rhone valley, and you will find it 
difficult enough to maintain a dignified carriage. Swept this way 
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and that, doubling and backing, and clinging as best you can to your 
hat, and indeed to all your garments, you may well, as Madame 
Duclaux suggests, have the appearance of a grotesque and in- 
voluntary dancer. 

How, indeed, can a poor human biped battle against that mighty 
monster who will blow a motor-car across the road as easily as if it 
were a dead leaf; who sometimes amuses himself by holding up a 
passenger train on one of the most important lines in Europe, and who 
is withal so good-tempered and genial and wholesome about the 
business, so seldom really harsh or cold, that you can only accept his 
buffets with resignation, if not with entire sweetness? None the 
less, I have found myself wondering how it is that the natives of 
Avignon retain their softness of speech and extreme gentleness of 
manner after so many centuries of perpetual buffeting. Rare, indeed, 
is it to hear a voice raised in anger, or even in discordant mirth and 
excitement. And nowhere is this softness of speech more noticeable 
than in the long, low, covered market at the busiest hour of mer- 
chandise. The volume of sound is naturally considerable ; but it is 
rather the sound to be expected from a large gathering of soft-throated 
birds, or from the rush of falling water, than from a number of peasants 
bargaining over their piles of early strawberries, their bundles of the first 
asparagus, their primeurs or the great boughs of white and purple lilac so 
especially appreciated by the ladies of Avignon, who, attended by their 
maids laden with string bags, come to do their own marketing. Is it 
perhaps too far-fetched a theory that the gentleness and refinement 
which seem to characterise these people may be due to the Greek 
influence which has found an abiding-place in this strip of Provence 
running northwards from Marseilles; an influence which the con- 
quering Romans, even in their colossal amphitheatres and their 
triumphal arches, symbols to this day of brute strength and dominating 
purpose, never wholly eradicated ? And surely another legacy of the 
first Greek colonists may be discerned in the low brows, the straight 
features, the straight backs, and easy, upright carriage of the women 
of this district! The Arlésiennes are, as all the world knows, renowned 
for their beauty as they are for their becoming costume ; but it does 
not appear that either of these attributes are in reality restricted to 
the town of Arles itself. 

Certainly to the casual observer the reposeful character of the 
inhabitants of Avignon scarcely suggests the Italian element, which 
might well have been bequeathed by the sojourn here for nearly a 
century of the Papal court, that most prosperous and brilliant era in 
her history. ‘Avignon! St. Peter’s foster-daughter . . . who has 
seen the splendour of so glorious a past, yet has kept nothing of it 
but a forgetful carelessness,’ cries the veteran Provengal poet Mistral 
in Lou Poutme @ou Rose. But, at least, neither has she kept any 
record—and this is no ‘forgetful carelessness ’"—of that woman, 
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unequalled in her century alike for her saintliness and her statecraft, 
who came and confronted the profligate court at Avignon, and bore 
the reluctant Pope Gregory the Eleventh back to Rome and to his 
sterner duties. It is perhaps not unnatural that the memory of 
St. Catherine of Siena is not preserved with any respect or reverence in 
the town, whose prosperity must immediately have dwindled when once 
her difficult and most heroic mission was accomplished. No street 
bears her name, and unless it be in the Palace of the Popes, in the 
great hall where she was received in audience and interrogated by the 
Holy Father and the Cardinals, it is improbable that the visitor to 
Avignon will hear her mentioned. Architecturally, however, there is 
much in the town which suggests Italian workmanship. The graceful 
ironwork in the balconies and the lamps on the old Gothic houses, 
elegant garlands carved in stonework above doors and windows, Re- 
naissance virgins at the street corners, and a few treasures of Italian 
art preserved in the Musée Calvet, bespeak the influence of lavish 
Cardinals who probably imported their own designers and workmen 
from Italy. Still more is this the case across the river at Villeneuve-lés- 
Avignon, where the lovely ruins of the Carthusian monastery reared 
by Innocent the Sixth, and the imposing palace of the Cardinal of 
Turin, are now given over to the very poorest of the people who may 
choose to come and squat there. But in the temperament of the 
Avignonais, although the recent riots in the South may suggest the 
contrary, there is a marked absence of that excitability which we 
naturally associate with the inhabitants of other towns of southern 
Europe. And another no less noticeable point of difference between 
Avignon and any Italian city is the comparatively few children to be 
seen in her streets. Here and there a sedate little girl may be 
observed playing alone with her doll or her ball, but seldom in com- 
pany, though the boys are distinctly more sociable. The wide 
Place beneath the frowning walls of the Palace of the Popes is 
their chosen playground. Here, in their black pinafores and leather 
belts, they may be seen almost any afternoon sliding face downwards 
on the graceful iron railing which leads up to the great doorway of 
the palace, where five centuries of little boys have probably slid before 
them, or sailing their boats in the Renaissance fountain, upon the 
narrow rim of which there is always a delightful chance of overbalancing. 
Babies toddle out here, too, their heads adorned with what appears 
to be the cover of a certain kind of round straw work-basket, but 
which is in reality the national headdress of the infants of Provence. 
Each baby has at least one dog to look after him; for dogs of every 
sort and description, but of no recognised breed whatever, and all vain- 
gloriously shaved like poodles, are of considerable importance as 
citizens of Avignon. Then, suddenly, a choking, blinding storm of dust 
arises, and by the time it subsides again, boys, babies, and dogs have 
all disappeared together. No doubt, it is these playful excursions of 
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the Mistral which help to keep the town so quiet and empty, and, to 
do him justice, so remarkably clean. 

But on this, the 14th day of April, he has decided to be compara- 
tively quiescent, out of respect, perhaps, for the little bridge-builder, 
whose work in the past he has undoubtedly assisted his friend the 
river to demolish. The sun is again in the ascendant and there isa 
sense of mild disturbance in the usual tranquillity of the town. For 
days beforehand every wall-space has been adorned with gaudy placards 
announcing a Grande Corrida de Toros at which two famous mata- 
dors, vaillants et sympathiques, are to come from Spain to amuse the 
people of Avignon with their prowess. A bull-fight has no alluring 
sound to British ears, and we have already decided to spend the féte 
of St. Bénezet elsewhere in the study of Roman antiquities, But 
at déjeuner the head-waiter, the self-constituted guardian of the 
English visitor, pleads with us to join in the local merrymaking, and 
explains to us the true and harmless nature of the entertainment. 
‘ Ces dames need not be alarmed,’ he says, in the pained but soothing 
accents he might have used to a fractious child ; ‘the Avignonais 
are not barbares ; it is only at Nimes that the bull is killed; here 
nobody is hurt, nobody is even frightened—above all, not the bull,’ 
he adds as an afterthought. So, if only to save ourselves from the 
reproach of insular priggishness, we decide forthwith to go and see 
the fun. The procession is to assemble on the Place de |’Hitel de 
Ville, and to make the tour of the town preceded by musique élite. 
Imagination, which somehow in Provence assumes unmanageable 
proportions, conjures up for us a delightful vision of something in the 
nature of an old Roman triumph. Gladiators, prancing horses, 
immense bulls bedecked in wreaths, and trumpets and shawms, or at 
least a superior brass band to lead the way. Of course, the reality is 
not in the least like this ; but in Provence nobody ever reasons about 
anything and nobody is ever disappointed. As the quaint figures 
in the clock-tower above hammer out the hour of two, a couple of 
shabby little one-horse victorias draw up outside the Hotel de Ville. 
A crowd of a modified kind has already gathered, but as nobody 
appears, the victorias presently, with great perspicacity, move on to 
a café opposite, whence the famous matadors and their assistant 
banderilleri immediately emerge. About these magnificent gentle- 
men there is certainly nothing disappointing. In the case of the 
two leaders, their coloured silk boleros and breeches are heavily 
embroidered in gold, and their companions, if less sumptuous, are 
scarcely less picturesque in silver embroideries, or even in the simpler 
crimson jacket elaborately braided in black worn by two of them. They 
all wear tight velvet knee-breeches, pink silk stockings, three-cornered 
beaver hats, and quaint little chignons of chenille fastened somehow 
to the back of their heads, to which short pigtails are attached. 
With an air of complete and dignified indifference they climb into their 
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shabby little conveyances, their beautiful silk cloaks over their arms, 
and drive slowly off preceded by the musique élite, which consists of 
two trumpeters, a cornet, and a boy with a drum, all in mufti. We, in 
company with the modest crowd, which, however, like a snowball, 
increases as it goes, make our way by short cuts to the suspension 
bridge, and so to the Arénes de Bagatelle upon the island of La Barthe- 
lasse, where this Solennité Taurine, as it is described upon the 
playbill, is to be held. As we pass out of the town through a 
gate in the mighty fortified walls with which the Popes in the 
fourteenth century, by encompassing the city, sought to ensure 
their own safety, we come into a world ineffably fresh and young, 
green and grey and blue, and as soft in colouring as a delicately 
executed pastel. 

For in Avignon spring does not come with that sudden glare and 
blaze of colour which mark her triumphant progress along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Here, battling against the wind, she treads 
more slowly, but there is none the less certainty in her advance. 
Very soon the meadows will be full of tall yellow buttercups, and the 
hedges will be tossing long untrimmed boughs of sweet-smelling 
hawthorn across the roads. Already the pink Judas-trees are alive 
with the humming of great drowsy bees, and the wistaria is creeping 
shyly out upon more sheltered walls and trellises. Down by the river, 
the plane trees, only just bursting into leaf, throw their trembling 
shadows across the white road and upon the massive grey walls behind 
them. The river, fierce in the strength of its current and bearing no sort 
of craft upon its surface, races under the ruined arches of St. Bénezet’s 
bridge, reflecting in its deep green depths the tender shimmering green 
of the trees and undergrowth upon the island, alder and willow, over- 
topped by the tall, slender poplar, and the golden green of the pollarded 
mulberry. 

Fleecy clouds are beginning to chase one another across the blue 
sky overhead, and by the time we get on to the suspension bridge 
we realise that the Mistral has at least stirred in his sleep and decided 
to join to a mild extent in the day’s rejoicings. In front of us groups 
of soldiers in blue and red uniforms, prosperous bourgeoises in their 
Sunday clothes, a few in Arlésienne shawls and fichus, children in white 
frocks or black-belted tunics, and dogs, are blown together and 
separated in kaleidoscopic groups of colours, all struggling to maintain 
their equilibrium and at the same time to avoid the heavy green 
omnibuses slowly making their way to Villeneuve, or the more im- 
patient motors which have foolishly taken this route into the country. 
The river path across the bridge leads to the Arénes de Bagatelle, 
high-sounding name for the green meadow upon which a rather shaky 
wooden amphitheatre has been erected in humble imitation of the 
mighty Roman arenas where at Arles or at Nimes an entertainment of 
this kind would find its natural setting. The classical model has, 
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however, to some extent been adhered to, for below the circular stand 
upon which are the first and second chaises is the orthodox grating, 
behind which it is easy to imagine are the wild beasts waiting to devour 
one another, the gladiators, or the Christian martyrs, according to 
the prevailing fashion of the day. In this case, however, the grating 
encloses nothing more formidable than the militaire and a number of 
children, held up by the good-natured soldiers to see the fun, and with 
whom they are alike admitted at half-price. Upon the play-bill 
parents are artlessly requested to mount guard over their children, 
as once the courses have begun, aucune réclamation ne sera admise, 
so perhaps the grating has its uses; at all events a very cheerful party 
is gathered behind it. Above, on the stand, we find ourselves in close 
proximity to the Mayor, a stout little gentleman armed with a large 
trumpet which is to assist him in regulating the proceedings. We have 
chosen our seats, not wholly from motives of modesty, in the second 
row. But we have not reckoned with the Provencal courtesy, for 
instantly two men of the shopkeeping class, from behind the shelter 
of whose broad backs we had hoped to see as much or as little of the 
show as might seem desirable, have sprung to their feet, and are 
begging us to change places with them. In vain we protest and urge 
the superior facility for escape from the back seats. ‘ But that is 
my reason also, madame,’ exclaims the elder of the two with dauntless 
mendacity. ‘I also do not like to see anybody hurt, and I am much 
afraid for the little matador, he in the green and silver—he is young.’ 
This is not reassuring, but neither is it convincing, as our friends have 
obviously arrived early in order to secure front seats, so there is nothing 
for it but to accept the little act of politeness in the spirit in which 
it is offered. Neither do we repent, for though there is certainly 
_ one anxious moment when the green and silver banderillero clears 
the barrier within little more than an inch of the bull’s horns, and 
our nervous neighbour hides his face in shuddering anticipation, 
the scene is certainly much more picturesque than it is alarming. 
French and Spanish flags are draped alternately round the inside of 
the stand, which by now is filled with a gay and cheerful company 
chattering volubly in the soft Provengal tongue or in a curious French 
in which the final vowel is almost as distinct as in Italian. Clinging 
to the topmost branches of the tall, slender poplars which overtop 
the stand are a number of boys, who from their perilous position, 
swaying with every breath of wind, no doubt have an excellent view 
of the proceedings, and, black against the fresh young green and the 
blue sky behind them, they introduce a quaint touch of originality to 
the picture. 

Dhomme du Midi ne ment pas, il se trompe, says Alphonse Daudet 
in extenuation of his hero Tartarin’s habit of exaggeration, and he goes 
on to explain that the sun is the only real menteur of the South, if there 
is one, for it is he who sets the example of exaggeration in everything 
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that he touches. The words seem to bear a peculiar significance 
to-day, in view of the extremely childish entertainment which follows 
and which obviously affords such vact and whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment to a large concourse of grown-up people. The sun shines with 
all his might upon the swiftly moving figures in the arena; upon 
the gold and silver embroideries, the blue and purple and green and 
red of the matadors’ dresses, upon the coloured bunting and uniforms 
of the soldiers, the white frocks of the children, upon the shimmering 
green background of the poplars where the black forms of the human 
rooks are still swaying in the topmost branches. In this trans- 
figuring atmosphere produced by sun and wind it is not difficult to 
lose sight of reality and to feel that we have been transported into 
some medieval picture. Each bull in turn, his course being finished, 
exhausted by his own temper, three or four harmless banderilles 
attaching to his coat, has ambled out quite pleasantly with the 
gentle creature who is sent in to fetch him. But the audience 
has easily convinced itself that the handsome gentleman in gold and 
purple, who is gracefully acknowledging the vociferous applause, has 
really despatched four bulls with equal valour and dexterity ; and that 
it is a dagger indeed, and no mere bunch of coloured ribbons, which 
has just been thrown up to the favoured lady in the premiére chaise. 
Hats and coats and handkerchiefs are tossed into the arena to reward 
his triumph with as much air and consequence as if they had indeed 
been the gold and jewels of Roman matrons. And so the brave mata- 
dors finally retire, hot and exhausted, but sound in wind and limb, 
and a very real Roman holiday has been procured for these Provencal 
peasants without any undue exertion or barbarity. The second 
part of the performance, if less decorative, is certainly no less amusing, 
and appeals even more acutely to the sympathetic humour of the 
natives. One of the bulls is brought back again, this time with his 
horns emboutés, and amateurs are invited, with the offer of a prize of 
ten francs, to pluck off the cockade which he wears lightly attached 
to his forehead. In a moment the course is alive with men and 
boys, graceful agile young Provengals, in all manner of suitable and 
unsuitable costumes, including Sunday coats and waistcoats, skimming 
like a flight of swallows across the arena and over the barrier, chased 
by the bull, who is now obviously enjoying himself quite as much 
as they are. For here he feels there is no nonsense, no etiquette, no 
trailing of cloaks nor waving of foolish red flags, no sticking of pins, 
and so no nervous irritation, which for the benefit of these childish 
spectators must be translated into a semblance of ferocity. Here 
is real wholesome fun and high spirits, so he charges and gallops with 
all his might, whilst the more daring of the boys run across in front 
of him, plucking at his forehead and vanishing over the barrier just 
as he thinks he has caught them on his redoubtable, even if protected, 
horns. His cockade is soon dangling rakishly over one eye, and in 
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another minute it is successfully snatched from him by a handsome 
boy in a pink shirt and red cloth shoes, whose courage and agility 
have already attracted considerable attention. The performance is 
repeated with a second bull. This time the prize falls very quickly 
to an older and evidently more practised hand, and amidst universal 
and loudly expressed applause and congratulation a most good- 
natured and domestic festivity comes to anend. Not quite, however, 
for now it is the turn of the little boys. The last bull having been 
safely removed, they dart into the arena, and a pretty sight it is to 
see them trying their skill at vaulting the barrier, pursued, no doubt, 
by all sorts of imaginary monsters, and practising for the day when 
they also may hope to win ten francs for a cockade. The barrier is 
high for their small limbs, and in the excitement of the chase many 
a roll is taken in the sand, by no means the least part of their enjoy- 
ment. But the family parties are beginning to re-assemble, and 
the boys are reluctantly obliged to obey the summons, standing 
submissively to. be brushed and dusted with their mothers’ clean 
handkerchiefs. Dogs are searching for their rightful owners, and the 
audience melts gradually away, strolling in happy conversational 
groups across the sunlit meadow. Friends stop and exchange greetings 
and comments upon the bulls, the matadors, and the success of the 
entertainment generally. Here a real Tartarin (for there are still 
Tartarins within a few leagues of Tarascon) is surrounded by a group 
of fellow-townsmen whom he is reminding of his own past prowess 
in the arena, some twenty years ago perhaps, when his figure was 
probably slighter. His exploits are, no doubt, coloured by the Pro- 
ven¢al sun in his memory, but these people have a very whole-hearted 
admiration for one another, so their converse is usually amicable. 
Another group of grandparents, aunts, and intimates is gathered 
round an extremely young infant who, it seems, has been brought 
to les Arénes for his first airing, and, to judge by his small and imper- 
turbable countenance, his beribboned nurse is more flattered by the 
attention concentrated upon him than he is himself. And now we 
all stream out on to the river-path, which by this time is gay with stalls 
and side-shows, set out to amuse these grown-up children quite as 
much as the little ones. The latter crowd instantly round a green 
tin stall where bombes glac‘es sur commande or sandwiches @ la glace 
are handed between his grimy finger and thumb, with an elegant 
flourish of the wrist, by the old-man vendor to every happy child who can 
produce two sous. Here, also, are green sticks of barley-sugar 
flavoured with absinthe, which prove entirely irresistible. Further 
back, under the trees, is a dirty and delectable barrow, where for one 
sou quite a number of mussels can be picked out of their shells with a 
pin, and to the small boys and the dogs these provide an even keener 
because less authorised attraction. For their elders, clay pigeons are 
set out at intervals along the river-bank, and the owner of them sits 
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with a cage of live pigeons by his side as a sign of his trade, but only 
a sign, for the Avignonais are not barbares! 

A few townspeople who have not been to the bull-fight are coming 
back from a ramble to the other end of the island, where they have 
perhaps been listening to the nightingales which have just arrived, 
‘singing of summer with full-throated ease,’ and they have been 
gathering boughs of lilac and pink quince-blossom from the hedges. 
One couple, no longer very young, is particularly noticeable. The 
man, a fine stalwart fellow, his face burnt by the sun and wind, 
carries a fishing-rod, and a basket containing his rather meagre catch 
is slung over his shoulders. His wife is one of the tall, straight- 
featured beautiful women of the district. Her black hair growing 
low on her forehead is dressed in straight close waves down to the 
nape of her neck, and her head is crowned with the small net cap of the 
Arlésienne costume, the broad band of black velvet finished by a bow 
behind. Folded over her bosom she wears a very full white fichu, 
and a soft black shawl draped lightly round her shoulders hangs in 
a point almost to the hem of her black skirt. The noble poise of the 
head on the rounded neck as well as the details of the coiffure remind 
us irresistibly of the very Greek bust of a Roman matron which we 
have seen in the Musée Lapidaire at Arles. She walks with a remark- 
ably free and upright carriage, and her arms are full of pink fruit-blossom 
obviously plundered from the hedgerows. They are not talking 
much to one another, these two, but they both have a look of supreme 
and tranquil happiness, and they move with a gentle dignity which 
sets them far apart from the cheerful chattering crowd about them, 
from the clay pigeons, and even from the bombes glacées. Probably 
they have not long been married, for the Provengales do not often 
marry young; they must work first to provide themselves with a dot. 

Some very old women are sitting on the stone benches beside 
the river. They have come out to see the world, and they sit and 
blink at the sun shining upon the uncompromising fortress of 
the Popes opposite, and upon the great gilt Virgin who crowns the 
cathedral and acts as a veritable landmark over many miles of the 
flat country. The wind has dropped, and so they can sit placidly 
and watch the people and the green river flowing past together. 
Perhaps they are thinking of the days long ago, when they also put on 
their best clothes and went to les Arénes, or walked out with their 
husbands and listened to the nightingales, or perhaps, as they are very 
old, they are not troubling to think at all; but in any case, in their 
own way, they are enjoying the fée of St. Bénezet quite as much as 
are the children. 

But all the children have not been to les Avénes. For some time 
past it has been difficult to enter any church in the neighbourhood 
without disturbing a class of boys or girls standing, two and two, 
to answer questions in the Catechism, or seated in rows receiving 
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instruction from the priest in the duties and responsibilities of life. 
In the streets of Avignon we have frequently met companies of little 
girls being escorted by a pretty demure young sister of St. Charles, 
her long black dress accentuating the line of her tall graceful figure, 
her fair hair tucked away under the close-fitting black hood, the 
quaint transparent black wings attached like blinkers on either side 
failing altogether to conceal the pretty shy face between them. The 
community of St. Charles is an educational order, the Maison Mere 
being at Lyons, and under certain restrictions the sisters are still 
permitted to pursue their calling, which, however, seems now mainly 
to consist in conducting their pupils to and from the State school, 
and perhaps exerting that purely feminine influence of gentleness 
and domesticity upon their lives which, since the closing of the 
convents, has been conspicuously absent from the curriculum of 
modern education. 

Hurried groups of self-important little boys in the last few days 
have also been met charging down the street carrying benches into 
the Oratoire, that florid eighteenth-century building whose doors 
upon all other occasions appear to be kept hermetically sealed. 

And now we remember hearing that this morning on the /éte of 
the little bridge-builder there was to be a First Communion at the early 
Mass in one of the churches, and it is probable that children from 
all the villages round had come in to attend it. Indeed, as we made 
our way to the Place earlier in the afternoon we had noticed a flock 
of little white-clad girls flitting down a side-street in charge of an austere 
sister, who was doing her best to avoid the more mundane procession 
which was then parading the town. 

It is now about the hour of Vespers ; the falling of the wind has 
brought a sudden shower of rain, and we are glad enough to turn into 
the old church of St. Agricole for shelter. But shelter, even standing- 
room, is not so easy to attain this afternoon. As we push open the 
heavy leather-covered door, we find that for the moment any further 
progress is wholly impossible. The church is completely packed from 
end to end, and at first, in the gloom of the wide fifteenth-century nave, 
only lighted by a myriad candles upon the High Altar, the atmosphere 
thick with clouds of incense, it is difficult to distinguish anything 
except that the main body of the building is a glimmering mass of 
white. All the children who have that morning received their first 
Communion are seated together, the boysin front and a solid square 
of little girls behind. Behind these again are the mothers and fathers 
(few enough of the latter, certainly) and a countless number of small 
brothers and sisters, all in their best clothes and in an almost irre- 
pressible state of excitement, as presently transpires when our eyes 
become better accustomed to the dim light. It is difficult indeed to 
believe that there are so many,children in Avignon, for, as I have 
said, there are few enough to be seen playing in the streets, and the 
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bull-fight had enjoyed a fair share of juvenile spectators, but doubtless 
the neighbouring towns and villages have contributed a large pro- 
portion. Vespers are just over, and a complete and very solemn 
silence for the moment pervades the church. It is the absolute 
stillness of united silent prayer so seldom observed in any service 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We feel instinctively that we have 
passed from an atmosphere of make-believe into something which, 
to those present at all events, is very real ; from a company of pleasure- 
seeking grown-up children fully satisfied with their childish entertain- 
ment, playing the everlasting game of ‘ Let’s pretend,’ to a congrega- 
tion of real children inspired by the knowledge of a Presence above 
and beyond their limited comprehension. 

But now the organ has begun to play very softly; the crowd 
amongst whom we are standing near the door sways suddenly back- 
wards until we are in danger of being driven out again into the rain. 
Down from the choir steps, threading its way through the gloom of the 
crowded aisle, comes one of those picturesque ecclesiastical proces- 
sions so vividly reminiscent of the Middle Ages, and which M. Combes 
and his friends have been at such pains to banish from the streets 
of France and to confine to the four walls of the churches. The old 
Archbishop in his yellow cope, the priest and the little acolytes 
with their swinging censers and lighted tapers, make their way 
slowly down to the Baptistery, the whole of the rest of the congrega- 
tion remaining devoutly upon its knees. By now we have inserted 
ourselves a little further into the church, and a smiling handsome 
lady with the courtesy of her race offers us the chair in front of her, 
upon which her little boy is standing. Georges obviously does not 
quite appreciate his mother’s hospitality, but he is overruled. She 
explains to us that through the prayers which are now being read by 
the Archbishop at the font, the kneeling children in front renew their 
baptismal vows—taking, as it were, the responsibility of life upon 
their own shoulders. It is a short and simple ceremony, and amidst 
clouds of incense the Archbishop and the servitors take their way 
back to the altar, whilst from a gallery above the west door a hymn 
to the Virgin, sung by a choir of ladies, floats down from obscure 
heights over the heads of the worshippers. The sermon which follows 
is not illuminating and a great deal too long. The preacher, a hard- 
faced unimaginative priest, spends most of his time in reminding 
his youthful auditors of the uneasy reflections over an ill-spent 
career which may be theirs some fifty years hence, but with the 
immediate temptations and perplexities of existence he concerns 
himself little enough. Let us hope that more helpful advice has been 
given to them during their classes. The children, however, if they 
do not in reality listen to the discourse, which is too much to expect, 
behave with the utmost decorum. Apart from their appreciation of 
the solemnity of the occasion, they are no doubt, child-like, sustained 
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by the consciousness of their position as the principal figures in an 
impressive spectacle. At one point a dog, made apparently of grey 
kid, and having bushy black tufts to his tail and ears, gently rises 
from a place he has procured for himself unseen behind the pulpit, 
and, insinuating himself up the narrow aisle between the rows of 
white skirts and flowing veils, drops with a loud groan of relief under 
the chair of his own little mistress. To her credit be it said that she 
does not move so much as an eyelash. With the attendant brothers 
and sisters at the rear of the church, who have not the same incentive 
to good behaviour, there is, however, greater difficulty. In front 
of us is a bench full of little girls, their many-coloured hats resembling 
a bed of variegated tulips, and there is no variety of fidgets from which 
these unhappy children do not suffer and inflict upon the one much 
harassed lady who is in charge of them. Georges, still resenting the 
presence of the stranger upon his chair, takes advantage of his mother’s 
temporary preoccupation to drive the sharpest of little knees and 
elbows into the back of the intruder. It is to be feared that Georges 
isnotrue Provencal. But all things come to an end, and so at last does 
the sermon, and now begins that part of the ceremony which, to the 
children at all events, is of paramount, if not exclusive, importance. 
For this, in the interval of their spiritual instructions, the Master of 
the Ceremonies has for weeks past been drilling them. Now his hour 
has come, and, standing at the top of the aisle, he directs their move- 
ments at regular intervals by the sharp snapping together of the covers 
of a book. Several rows of the children, beginning with the boys, 
leave their seats simultaneously and stand facing the west, until, 
the signal being given, they execute a volte-face, march up in double 
file to the Archiepiscopal throne at the top of the choir steps, kneel 
for a moment upon one knee to kiss the Archbishop’s ring, and return 
to their seats in the same order. It is a pretty sight, especially when 
it comes to the turn of the little girls. They move with such grace 
and precision in answer to the sharp clap of the signal, and we can 
hear the swish and rustle of their skirts and veils as they all turn 
together. Over the worn face of the Archbishop flits a shadow of 
amusement as the first double row of these self-important young 
people approach him. Poor man, no wonder he wears so preoccupied 
an air. This is the last time that he will extend his hand for the 
Archiepiscopal ring to be kissed by the children of Avignon. The 
difficulty of combining the dictates of his own conscience with those 
of the French Government, the Sovereign Pontiff (so seldom in France 
nowadays do we hear of the Holy Father) and the exactions of his 
own superior clergy, has apparently since the /féte of St. Bénezet 
successfully driven him from his see. 
Meantime the organ continues to peal from somewhere in the 
east end, and at intervals the very sweet and always moving hymns 
of the Salut are sung by the choir above, joined in sometimes by the 
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whole congregation. The mothers are becoming emotional, the 
younger children are too interested to fidget, and Georges’ knees are 
for the moment quiescent. And now the little girls are seated again— 
all except one, for what may perhaps be regarded as the prettiest 
part of the ceremony, and to Georges and his mother certainly the 
most interesting, is yet to come. 

The child who is left standing alone in the aisle is now to act as 
spokeswoman for the entire company. She is a pretty little girl, 
probably chosen partly on that account, for the Ceremoniarius in a 
Frerch church has a keen eye for effect. Her eyes are shining with 
excitement and her cheeks very pink. Her yellow curls are crowned 
with a wreath of white artificial flowers and discreetly covered with 
the stiff white veil reaching to the hem of the long skirt which just 
displays her small feet and ankles. 

But Georges’ excitement has reached fever pitch. With one small 
skinny hand he clutches the shoulder of the interloper in front of 
him, indignant, no doubt, that her hat should partially interfere 
with his view. With the other he points a finger up the aisle 
and appeals in a loud whisper to his mother, Tens, Maman, mais 
cest Marie, vois-tu? now tugging indignantly at her sleeve, for 
Maman is temporarily overcome by her emotion, by which we judge, 
rightly, that Marie is a very near relation. The little girl is standing 
now in front of a small desk at the foot of the choir steps; 
on either side of her is a tall candlestick supported by a solemn-eyed 
little acolyte, and at the base of the candlesticks are arranged large 
white lilies. And so she reads her confession of Faith, which is also 
the confession of Faith of two or three hundred other children, her 
clear childish treble bravely penetrating to the extreme end of the 
densely crowded nave. The pretty group of children might well 
have been arranged as a charming predella to the picture above them, 
which has for its central figure the venerable Archbishop in his gleam- 
ing yellow cope, the soft brilliancy of the mass of wax candles 
upon the altar as a background. Across the obscurity of the vast 
nave the effect is very striking. As a contrast the tawdry ineffective 
procession to les Arénes of a few hours earlier recurs to our minds, 
and still more perhaps the recent visit of a Cabinet Minister to 
Avignon to open an indifferent exhibition, the shabby string of 
landaus, interspersed with a handful of mounted soldiers which had 
awaited him, the inartistic poverty of the decorations, the complete 
lack of order and precision in the execution of the official programme, 
and the entire absence of anything approaching to a sense of reality 
and purpose in the proceedings. Undoubtedly the State, in Provence 
at all events, has something yet to learn from the Church, and it 
would seem as if reverence in the observance of religious ceremonies 


has become rather intensified since processions have been driven from 
uv2 
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the streets, and it has perforce been concentrated upon worship within 
the churches. 

Little Marie’s voice trembles with fatigue and nervousness by 
the time she reaches her concluding sentence, and she is no doubt 
glad enough to return to her seat. And now the Gloria bursts forth 
from above us, to be taken up and echoed throughout the building. 
The Benediction is pronounced, the Archbishop and the clergy leave 
the church, and the servitors begin to put out the candles. The great 
west doors are thrown wide open, and the vast congregation, mothers 
waiting for their children, surges slowly out into the sun and wind, 
which have returned together, the organ still pealing until the last 
child has left the church. Upon the broad flight of steps leading 
down into the street are waiting a number of interested relations and 
friends, a good many fathers probably amongst them, who have 
come from les Arénes to meet their families. The green tin stall 
with the bombes glacées has also arrived, and a crowd of little boys, 
to whom the transition from the contemplation of things eternal to 
that of things temporal is usually a simple business, has already raced 
down the steps and is eagerly surrounding it. The little girls meantime 
are submitting to. be kissed and caressed and fed with chocolate, each 
the centre of a group of admiring elders. Marie, her veil thrown 
back and her yellow curls floating in the wind, is holding quite a court, 
amongst whom we notice our pretty young sister of St. Charles, and 
indeed there were many of the community present in the congrega- 
tion who are now gathered together at the church porch busy embrac- 
ing and congratulating their pupils. There are also quite a number 
of handsome women in the Arlésienne costume, some of whom no 
doubt have come to see their former nurslings, and are greeting 
the children of a superior class with an exuberance of affectionate 
familiarity. The beautiful woman of the river path is also there, 
but she has not brought her husband, and she stands a little apart 
from the crowd, watching the children and their mothers with a certain 
wistful tenderness and speaking very gently to those who accost her. 
Over the church porch the pretty Renaissance Virgin smiles at the 
baby she seems to balance so lightly upon her arm, and at the white 
children fluttering amongst the black group of sisters immediately 
below her. Half-way down the steps a wrinkled old woman has 
stationed herself, a large basket of delectable cakes upon her arm, 
deux sous la piece. They belong to that delightful species of confec- 
tionary known as cornets, and are filled with cream, and, judging by the 
appearance of his smart velvet suit, Georges, who has escaped from his 
family, has spent all the available sous he can control and the cornets 
have opened, as is their awkward habit, in the wrong direction. 
Georges, however, has now been elbowed away by another small 
boy, who eyes the basket covetously whilst the old woman continues 
her monotonous chant of deux sous la piece. But this little boy has 
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only one sou, which he holds out timidly upon the palm of his hand. 
The old woman shakes her head. She is not there to make presents to 
idle children, le petit deceives himself—she has her living to make, 
and times are hard since there are so few féie days. The boy looks 
at her in humble deprecation, his eyes grow large and moist with 
disappointment, and slipping the despised sou back into his pocket 
he reluctantly withdraws. He wears the regulation white sailor hat 
and the white gold-fringed ribbon is round his arm. He has received 
his first Communion this morning, and already the lesson of renun- 
ciation, of which his village priest has talked so much to scarcely 
comprehending ears, has to be learnt. His clothes are very shabby 
and apparently there are no indulgent parents in attendance. Only 
a rather skinny dog, who continues to wag his tail hopefully, and to 
look with wistful eyes at the old woman’s unrelenting countenance. 
Happily, it does not take long for a few sous to exchange hands, 
nor yet for a small boy and a dog to be made happy, and the inter- 
loping foreigner can scarcely do less upon the féte of St. Bénezet ! 


Rose M. BraD.ey. 
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THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED STAG 
ON EXMOOR 


On a bright, cold, sunshiny October day I started from Lynton on 
my way across the moors to Porlock Weir. The sea upon my left 
was flecked with the foam of curling waves, and upon my right the 
brown hills stretched in ridge after ridge, their sides ‘ enfolding sunny 
spots of greenery.’ As I was scanning the middle distance I became 
aware of a number of moving dots on the outskirts of a deep wood 
which runs down to Badgeworthy Water. The faint winding of a horn 
came up upon the breeze, and from the edge of the woodland burst forth 
a noble stag. His antlers were laid flat upon his back, and with 
incredible speed he made away across the open moor. I watched him 
as he ran. He must have felt a tingling triumph all along the blood, 
for he was unpursued. In time he came to cultivation. He leapt the 
hedges in his pride, raced across the open fields, and was soon lost 
to view. 

I then knew what there was in store for him. To get him 
thus to break away from covert had needed all the resources of the 
hunter’s craft. Doubtless he had been ‘harboured’ by the har- 
bourer. The tufters, the old sagacious hounds, who are not easily 
diverted from their quarry by the crossing scent of other deer, had 
tracked him in his efforts to force others from the wood while he 
remained within the shelter. And now he had been driven forth, the 
tufters had been whipped off, and the hounds, which had been waiting 
at a little distance, were being sent for to be put upon his track. 

The field were content to wait; there was no need of haste. To 
the inexperienced spectator nothing could be fairer. The hunted 
stag was given a noble start before the pursuing pack was put upon 
his scent. 

And yet his chance of escape was but small. When once a stag 
is forced into the open it is not likely that he will live to see another 
day. He is a big, wild beast; he cannot run to earth. And unless 
he manages to reach a wood like Horner Wood, which not only covers 
a large area of ground, but which swarms with other deer, and even 
then has wondrous luck, his fate is sealed. 
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I saw the pack laid on, 


bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls. 


Instantly their full-mouthed baying came singing to me on the 
wind as they raced across the russet moor. 

‘Chime, ye dappled darlings,’ says the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
So did their music sound in the ears of a hunting man, a clergyman 
of the mid-Victorian age. Did he ever pause, think you, to consider 
how this ‘music’ struck upon the heart of the hunted quarry and 
turned it to stone ? 

The stag meanwhile had one goal he strove to reach—the sea! 
In its welcoming billows would he shake off this fell pursuit. But 
hunting man prevented him. Along the summit of the moorland, 
parallel with the coast, he had erected a high paling, inexorable to 
deer, to prevent the baffling of the hunt by that escape. Beside the 
paling, then, he sped until it ended, and then once more he sought the 
sea. In the woodland through which I passed he crossed my path, 
a wearied, panting thing, and after an interval the dogs in Indian 
file, with long and tireless loup, each giving an occasional tongue as 
their nostrils caught the exhilarating scent. 

With that mysterious rapidity by which news travels the people 
at Porlock Weir, on the seashore for which the stag was making, 
got wind of his approach, and in numbers they had congregated, not to 
render aid to the animal in his distress, but to drive him back into 
the jaws of the pursuing hounds. They succeeded. But thesea would 
have been no harbour of refuge. A stag puts out tosea, but not with 
the intention of swimming across a bay and landing in some safer cove. 
No, he puts to sea, but seldom if ever comes he back. He rushes 
into the water in his terror to escape, and swims straight out. He 
knows not, cares not, whither he is going. He will swim till he can swim 
no longer, but he will not turn to face the fangs of his pursuers. So, 
unless a boat puts out and captures him for a prey to the expectant 
hounds, he buffets with the waves till they close over him. And 
to-day, with the white horses curling on the crown of every billow, 
he would soon have been full-fathom five. 

Once more the stag was driven back upon the hounds. He was 
hunted up and down through the coppice clothing the steep hills 
rising abruptly from the sea. The coppice was too thick to be 
traversed by the riders, so down they clattered upon the shore by a 
side route, to watch the closing scene. The whole countryside was 
out. I scanned the riders closely. They were of either sex and 
every age. Boys and girls on ponies. Women, young and elderly. 
Men, lay and clerical, white-haired, and those with down upon the 
chin. They were all intent on one thing only—the death of the 
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hunted stag. I listened for one expression of sympathy. I looked 
for one sign of compassion. I heard and saw none. I thought that a 
certain hardness of feature was common to them all. Two elderly 
spinsters drove up in a small pony-carriage and joined the crowd. In 
these tender, ancient hearts at last, I said, the poor deer will find 
his friends. Not so; they had driven up in hot haste to say that the 
deer had leaped into the road just before their pony, thinking that their 
information might be useful to the hunt. ‘He cannot run much 
longer,’ they said in triumph; ‘he is dead-beat!’ 

I thought to myself, have centuries of civilisation changed man- 
kind, or are these the same people to-day who in ancient times 
turned up their thumbs in the amphitheatre at Rome? Once 
more the stag made his last and desperate effort to reach the sea. 
He fled into a small orchard on the level of the beach, and then the end 
was come. There was the lassooing, the throat-cutting, the dis- 
embowelling, and the rest of it, witnessed by the crowd, but which 
I did not see. 

I climbed the hills on my return. The golden glory of the waning 
sun lit up the woods, which glowed with autumn colours. But the 
day was spoilt for me. The happy, hearty sportsman will tell me 
that I am sentimental. It may be so. I do not judge him. Let 
him think kindly in his turn of me. 

I only place on record some sights I saw, and some thoughts 
which those sights aroused. The hidden mystery of cruelty and pain 
I do not seek to solve. 

I have spoken of the pursuit of the mature and powerful stag. 
The hinds are likewise hunted. They have no weapons of defence. 
Nor have they the courage of the male. They are sometimes pulled 
down slowly by the dogs. Moreover, they are often hunted when they 
are in kind. 

An animal about to become a mother may, I think, with some 
excuse, arouse the chivalric instinct in man. Likewise, I seem some- 
where to have read of a Good Shepherd who gently leads those that are 
with young. Your sportsman, as he reads this, mutters to himself 
that clearly it is manliness that I lack, and that it is, after all, only 


of sheep that the ancient tale is told. 
COLERIDGE, 





MR. GLADSTONE’S PLACE IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


‘WirH a steadfast tread he marched along the High Anglican road 
to the summit of that liberalism which it was the original object of the 
new Anglicans to resist and overthrow : ’ so Mr. Morley ' aptly describes 
the seeming paradox of Mr. Gladstone’s career. And this sort of 
contrast remained a constant puzzle to superficial observers at every 
‘turn of his public action. They saw a strict High Churchman leading 
a party (as they thought) to attack the Church—the best known lay 
‘Puseyite’’ the most unsparing in his exposure of Vaticanism—the 
author of a book in defence of Establishment himself a disestab- 
lisher—the creator of Board schools calling State undenominationalism 
a ‘moral monster ’—and the defender of the rights of Bradlaugh 
dealing out the hardest controversial measure to Huxley. Various 
methods were adopted to discount the seeming inconsistency : Church- 
men thought of him as a great Christian accidentally led astray by 
love of applause, and such consoled themselves with the belief that 
the conservatism and Churchmanship were the larger element in his 
composition and would serve as a useful drag on the headlong forces 
which had somehow whirled him into their company. The more 
shallow of his progressive allies, on the other hand, minimised as best 
they could the staunchness to the past which they could not explain, 
treating it as a private whim which had to be respected in return for 
his great services, but which was not to count with them for much 
more than a hobby. 

In reality any serious study of Mr. Gladstone’s life and writings 
reveals the fact that his career was much more of one piece than 
was supposed. The same conscience which made him a devout and 
loyal Churchman made him the inspired and unflinching champion 
of liberty. And a glance at the tendencies of thought in that par- 
ticular era will further show that there was no peculiar inconsistency 
or even contrast in the matter. Indeed, in the apparent paradox of 
his position he was essentially the man of his time. We shall see, 
I think, that in the given situation he was but one of many who chose 
the nobler of two alternatives: only his super-eminent character 
and practical ability gave him a representative importance, so that we 

' Life of W. E. Gladstone, vol. i. p. 153. 
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see rather the striking and unexpected course of one man than the inter- 
flowing streams of thought, or, better, the varying visions of truth, 
which account for him. 

Let us remind ourselves, then, of some of the conditions of 
European thought into which Gladstone was born. His earliest 
years come within the great period of Conservative reaction (which 
in some respects may be called an awakening) following on the 
excesses of the French Revolution. After the blind revolt against 
all that had represented God to men’s minds in the past, at a 
point when human reason had made a desert of the spiritual con- 
sciousness and called it freedom, the better spirits were harking 
back to the principle of obedience. The reign of rationalism and 
common sense had seemed to find its logical conclusion in anarchism 
and blood ; no wonder then that there was a strong reaction in favour 
of the old faiths and symbols, and men began to ask whether there 
was not some value still to be found in the standards of the despised 
past. This was the hour of idealism in philosophy, of romanticism 
in literature, of evangelicalism and ultramontanism alike in religion— 
the age of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Wilberforce, and de Maistre. 
Gladstone’s youth was wholly tuned to this spirit : the meaning of his 
earlier evangelicalism, as of the later High Churchmanship to which 
he passed without break or effort, was the resolve to be faithful 
to God’s revelation as against the sinful arrogance of human reason, 
And he shared also to the full the change that came over men’s minds 
as to the value of the past. Scott and the study of the beloved Dante 
opened to him, as to his friend Déllinger, the treasure-house of 
medieval history and thought, putting the permanent value of Church 
authority to the human spirit in the clearest light. What had been 
good in the past might be the very thing needed in the present, and he 
and those of kindred spirit would fear to surrender one tittle of the 
great heritage of the past without the clearest necessity. ‘My mean- 
ing,’ he writes in justification of his famous ‘ caveat ’ to disestablishers, 
‘ was to describe only cases in which there might be a deliberate renuncia- 
tion of such duties as there was the power (in the State) to fulfil.’ ” 

Thus far the elements common to all conservatism found a natural 
home in Mr. Gladstone’s constitution. But conservatism is of two 
kinds. When in the growth of humanity old rules and symbols are 
too roughly cast aside, all who care for the thing symbolised are 
alarmed and strive to restore a spirit of reverence ; but there is a 
difference in the motive and method with which this homage to the 
past is paid. Some will say without reservation, ‘ your revolt was 
bad, absolute submission and return to the old obedience is the only 
and the last word in our remedy.’ But another sort will say, ‘ There 
was much that was inevitable, much even that was good behind your 
revolt, though it lost sight of half the truth. Loyalty to truth bids 

? Gladstone, Gleanings, vol. vii. p. 110. 
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us restrain your hand uplifted to destroy, because you are going 
against an element in your own happiness. For we recognise to the 
full the legitimateness of the expansive movement—it is an aspira- 
tion after reality, as our fears are an appreciation of reality. Let us 
then recognise our different enthusiasms as having the same end ; they 
must not clash ; we on our part will do our utmost to save what is 
true in the old ; but only because it is true, not because it is old ; and 
we shall be careful not to retain the old at the expense of the truth 
which inspires the desire for innovation. Freedom and the right 
of criticism must not be impaired, for they are the complement of 
obedience and give it its true value—the highest service implies 
perfect freedom.’ This is of course the only principle that gives hope 
of settling the rival claims of revolution and reverence, and it is a 
principle stated in the clearest terms in 1838 by him whom Macaulay 
called ‘ the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories’ : 

There is a radical incompatibility [writes Gladstone] *in the nature of things 
which ought to exempt the domain of religion from the intrusion of force. The 
service which God requires is the service of the will. The conversion of the 
will to God is the fundamental change which Christianity aims at producing. 
The will, by its very essence, by its very definition, cannot be coerced, for, if 
rendered subject to the action of force, the human being no longer has a will. 


So Gladstone ranged himself almost from the first with the 
optimists rather than with the pessimists of the conservative reaction. 


The sense of the value of freedom grew, he admitted, as the years passed 
over him ; and some of the fervid hopes of youth as to the power of 
old symbols died away as he came more into contact with the realities 
of the modern spirit. But the combination of the two ideals was, 
we may say, with him from the first and is the adequate explanation 
of most of his political and theological career. It is also what made 
him representative of the most hopeful thought of that generation. 
Other men worked out the optimistic synthesis in their various depart- 
ments with more special knowledge than he could give ; but Gladstone 
stood alone in England, perhaps in a wider area also, as the protagonist 
of this phase of thought over all the field, the praesidium et dulce decus 
of the less conspicuous men that were working out the solution. It 
is the modest purpose of this article to illustrate what I believe to be 
the central motive of his life from the part that he played with reference 
to various problems, especially in the religious sphere. These problems 
are still with us, and we may reap practical guidance and encourage- 
ment from the study, as well as the privilege of a brief intercourse 
with one of the loftiest minds that our country has known. 

And first a word as regards the nature of his contributions to 
theological and religious studies. It is sometimes represented that 
Gladstone was only an amateur in the world of learning and need not 
be taken too seriously. It may be admitted that in some departments 

* Gladstone, The State in tts Relations with the Church, p. 76. 
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(natural science, e.g., or Biblical criticism) he did not keep abreast 
of the latest developments. This is not a very great admission to make 
in the case of a man who was so often at the helm of the State and 
immersed in public affairs. But neither in motive nor over a wide 
area of detail could he be rightly called an amateur theologian. Every- 
body knows that it was his own wish in youth to take Holy Orders— 
but after he was launched (almost against his will) into the world of 
affairs, theology in the widest sense was still the dominant interest 
of his life. In 1840 he writes: ‘The pole-star is clear. Reflection 
shows me that a political position is mainly valuable as instrumental 
for the good of the Church, and under this rule every question becomes 
one of detail only’ ; and two years later : 


My life has two prospective objects for which I hope the performance of my 
present public duties may, if not qualify, yet extrinsically enable me. One, the 
adjustment of certain relations of the Church to the State. . . . It would be 
much if the State would honestly aim at enabling the Church to develop her 
own intrinsic means. To this I look. The second is, unfolding the Catholic 
system within her in some establishment or machinery looking both towards the 
higher life and towards the external warfare against ignorance and depravity.* 


As regards the fulfilment of the latter object, we at St. Deiniol’s 
Library may well feel a sacred obligation laid upon us by the words. 
The statement of the other purpose is a final answer to those who 
would say that the problems of religion were only a secondary interest 


with him. Indeed, the object so expressed may fairly constitute 
Mr. Gladstone a specialist in one department at least of theology—the 
development of religion in the political state. 

But, leaving purposes aside, look at his actual familiarity with 
and contributions to the subject. At the age of twenty, while still at 
Oxford, he wrote an essay on ‘ Mediation’ which was afterwards 
incorporated in his studies on Butler. His book on The State in is 
Relations with the Church won the admiration though not the agree- 
ment of so incisive a critic as Macaulay. Canon MacColl * remarks 
of the Church Principles (1840), that it displays ‘a rare grasp of 
the philosophy of Christianity in its principles and their practical 
results, and a knowledge of theology which would have qualified 
him for a University Chair in that science ;’ and the same writer 
quotes the sanction of a theological professor for his own judgment 
that that treatise was the ablest exposition he had ever read of the 
philosophy of the sacramental system. And there is plenty of evidence 
of the thoroughness of Mr. Gladstone’s learning. Surely it was a 
remarkable testimony that Newman gave when he wrote, ‘I am 
not up in St. Augustine as Mr. Gladstone is ;’ and one cannot refrain 
from quoting the opinion of the famous German divine and historian 
Déllinger, who knew what theological learning meant : 


4 Life, vol. i. pp. 182, 183. 
5 «Mr. Gladstone as a Theologian,’ in Wemyss Reid’s Life of Gladstone, p. 256. 
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My opinion of Mr. Gladstone is that, taking him all round, you have not a 
superior theologian in England. You may have some theologians more learned 
than he in separate departments of theology, but I doubt whether you have 
one who combines so many of the attributes of a sound theologian: wide and 
accurate knowledge of dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical history, canon law, 
philosophy, and, superadded to all, an unusual range of general knowledge 
which enables him to illustrate whatever theme he is discussing.° 


If ocular demonstration be required, one has only to visit Hawarden 
and see how his books, which he generously bequeathed for the use of 
all who are interested in his favourite study, are marked and analysed 
and queried—to be sure that his convictions were based on the most 
thorough knowledge. Even where his sympathies did not follow, he 
studied before he condemned. There lies before me, as I write, his 
copy of Wellhausen’s History of Israel (1885). The margins abound 
in neat pencil annotations—marks, queries, ‘ buts,’ acute objections 
and references to other books, concluding (after his methodical custom) 
with an index to the points he wished to remember. 

Let us now pass on to illustrate our central thesis from the attitude 
that this ‘ great Christian statesman,’ as Lord Salisbury called him, took 
up towards some of the main problems that vex our age, remembering 
that it is emphatically a transitional period with which we are dealing, 
a period in which some accommodation between the old and the 
new was imperatively called for. His first excursion into theoretical 
writing was, as is well known, the book on the The State in its Relations 
with the Church (1838), which would have been immortalised, even 
if by nothing else, by the trouncing meted out to it by Macaulay in 
the Edinburgh. 

At a time when men were awaking by reaction to the impressive- 
ness and reasonableness of authority vested in the Church of the 
centuries, it was natural for them to ask whether human means might 
not be employed to save that authority and give it political sanction. 
What better bulwark could be found against the horrors of Revolution 
than a firmly established Church? In England there was ready to 
hand a traditional system by which the State upheld the historical 
Church of the land. But the system had lost all reality and political 
conscience ; it had been maintained by the Whig domination frankly 
as a compromise and matter of expediency, to be strained or ignored 
at any point where it clashed with political exigencies. Just then 
the course of events was pointing to the likelihood of a speedy surrender 
of the unloved and lifeless framework. We know how this imminent 
fear brought the Oxford Movement to birth, rousing the true sons 
of the Church to show that there was something in her worth protect- 
ing that was not dreamt of in your Whiggism. 

And the young Gladstone was moved to put on paper the results 
of his own earnest inquiries into a political question where so much 


* Recorded by MacColl in the same book, p. 245. 
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that he held dear seemed to be at stake. He wished ‘to inquire 
(note the word) and determine whether the existing state of things was 
worth preserving.’ ’ Could not the State, with revived conscientious- 
ness, support as of old the authority of the Church because it holds 
the truth which the Church teaches? In other words, is not this 
shell of the Establishment (which you are like to destroy) the symbol 
of a truth which should be once more believed ? That would be a 
justification, though the only one, for retaining the symbol. We have 
seen already that what he feared was the light-hearted surrender 
of duties which the State could still well fulfil, and the exercise of 
which would be to the highest interest of the nation. And therefore 
he was disposed at the time to pin his hopes (erroneously, as he after- 
wards confessed) on the Conservative party of the day, who he thought 
would care to save and build up the Church of the land to be a centre 
of revived religion and effectual spiritual unity. The book from 
one point of view is an appeal to Englishmen to rally round the 
Establishment. 

But there is the other side, too, discernible even in this first Essay. 
Probably Macaulay was seldom wider of the mark than when he used 
the often quoted words ‘ the rising hope of those stern and unbending 
Tories’ who abhorred their leader’s cautious temper and moderate 
opinions! For Mr. Gladstone diverged widely even at this stage from 
the pessimistic ‘unbending’ sort of conservatism, and he rightly 
demurred at the time, in a letter to the critic,* to Macaulay’s pillorying 
of him as a theoretical persecutor, who would like to see Test Acts 
revived. He did not minimise the necessity of liberty in religion, 
as we have already shown by a quotation from the book. He was 
fully prepared to yield his ideals to the progress of events and logic 
of facts, if only he could be sure that these were against him. And if 
it was clear that they were, where the Establishment could be proved 
to be more a stronghold of privilege than a conscientious trustee of 
the truth, he would be the first to sacrifice it in the immediate interests 
of freedom and truth, rather than keep it as a false compromise. 
Indeed the purpose of the book, we may even say, was largely destruc- 
tive—to exhibit the only true pre-supposition on which Establishment 
could rest, and so, at the cost of overthrow if need be, at least to 
‘cut a way through all this darkness (ignorance about the Church) 
to a clearer and more solid position.’® It was at any rate very near 
being a ‘ feeler’ thrown out in despair ; for, while actually engaged 
in it, he informs us that he ‘ told Pusey for himself alone, I thought my 
own Church and State principles within one stage of being hopeless 
as regards success in this generation.’ !° 

We have to bear this in mind when we meet the charge of incon- 
sistency brought against him as to the Irish Church. He was never 


7 Gleanings, vol. vii. p. 105. 8 Ibid. p. 106. 
ng 
® Life, vol. i. p. 180. © Ibid. p. 179. 
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a defender of Establishment through thick and thin as the vested 
interest of a section, even if that section were a majority. And when 
there was a tendency to bolster up the Church in Ireland, not as a 
living missionary organism, but (to quote Canon MacColl'’) ‘as the 
permanent Church of a privileged minority,’ he declared himself 
frankly as a disestablisher. He cared nothing, let us repeat, for the 
conservation of institutions, unless they enshrined a living reality 
and could be informed by conscience. And that was the very hope 
which he was almost at once constrained to abandon. ‘When I 
bade Establishment live, it was just about to die. It was really a 
quickened, not a deadened conscience, in the country, that insisted 
on enlarging the circle of State support.’ 

Another religious problem which is a difficulty for us all in this 
age, and on which Mr. Gladstone’s position has seemed to some hard 
to be understood, is the exact validity and necessity of the ecclesiastical 
system which has been handed down to us from the earliest ages of 
the Church. The ‘ Réveil’ generally, and especially our own Catholic 
Revival, have taught us to appreciate the reasonableness and right- 
ness of an historic external continuity with the Church of the ages. 
Those of us who are Churchmen are thankful that, as far as human 
will and powers go, we have held fast that continuity. But there are 
other Christians who, strictly speaking, have it not and make light 
of its value. What, then, are we to say as to the necessity of Apos- 
tolic Succession and the like ? 

Mr. Gladstone, though brought up in the individualism of evan- 
gelical teaching, very early came to hold strong views of the divine 
authority of the Church. This position he did not ascribe to any 
direct influence of the Oxford Movement ; rather it came by indepen- 
dent study, and intercourse with one intimate friend, Hope-Scott. 
Whatever the road by which he reached the belief, he held most 
strongly, even rigidly, to the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. It 
was to him the only authorised vehicle of Christian truth and grace. 
It was for that tangible and precious guarantee of usefulness that he 
deemed the Church entitled to all possible State support ; and it was 
also for that that he feared for her any State support that was un- 
conscientious or unintelligent or fettering patronage. ‘The union,’ 
he wrote,'* ‘is to the Church a matter of secondary importance. Her 
foundations are on the Holy Hills. Her charter is legibly divine. 
We know of no effectual preservative principle except religion ; nor 
of any permanent, secure, and authenticated religion but in the 
Church.’ But here, again, it is the fact and the inner truth that 
mattered to him. With him the Church was made for man, not man 
for the Church. It was because the historical institution enshrined 
a divine gift to man, and could preserve that gift for future ages, that 


" Tn the book cited before, p. 253. 2 Gleanings, vol. vii. p. 115. 
‘8 State and Church, p. 4. 
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he loved it so much. And ‘when he saw the fact and the gift palpably 
existing in apparent dissociation from the guarding framework, he 
was constrained to recognise it and admit its validity. In the Church 
Principles (as early as 1840), he quotes with approval Archbishop 
Laud’s remarkable admission that the non-episcopal communities 
‘retained an internal communion with the whole visible Church of 
Christ in the fundamental points of faith and the performance of 
acts of charity. . . . These, however misled, are neither heretics nor 
schismatics in the sight of God, and are therefore in a state of salva- 
tion.” * ‘Fundamental points of faith "—that is what appealed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s practical conscience and love of truth. And he drew 
out at length much later, in the essay on ‘ Heresy and Schism,’ » the 
qualifications which have to be made, in the interests of truth and 
charity, to the rigider view of Apostolic Succession. There was the 
excuse of the darkening of the evidence ; it had often been hard for 
men to know which was the true Church. There was the remarkable 
permanence of modern Nonconformity, as compared with the passing 
character of ancient heresies. And not only its permanence but its 
living activity claimed his respectful recognition, when in great ques- 
tions of political right and wrong he seemed to find more willing 
backing from dissenting religion than from the Church. And, after 
all, the general agreement of so many Christians on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, was a ‘moral miracle’ which it would be wrong to ignore. 
He would fain establish, he says in another place,'* on behalf of Non- 
conformity 


that it has to a great extent made good its ground in the world of Christian 
fact ; that it cannot be put out of the way by any expedient or figure of contro- 
versy, such as that it is a branch torn from the stem, with a life only derivative 
and provisional. Open to criticism it is, as may easily be shown; but it is one 
great factor of the Christian system as it now exists in the world. 


So, again, Mr. Gladstone gave its due to the spirit of revolt, even 
where it clashed with his own dearest convictions. I wish that paper 
on ‘ Heresy and Schism ’ were set as a compulsory study for all Church 
theological colleges, as a schooling in the duty of keeping the eyes 
open to facts instead of going through the world with fixed theories 
only. And, lest it should be said that this tolerance of ecclesiastical 
irregularity was a surrender of conviction to please the strange bed- 
fellows that political life brought him, let me refer to a passage that 
he wrote in 1838 while he was still a professed Tory as well as High 
Churchman. Speaking of the great break-up of Church unity in the 
sixteenth century he says that ‘even in Scotland the reformers then 


‘4 See MacColl in the book already quoted, p. 260. 
18 Nineteenth Century, August 1894; Later Gleanings, pp. 280 ff. 
16 See MacColl, p. 264. 
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held the doctrine of unity while they surrendered that of perpetual 
visibility ’; and, ‘ generally speaking, it appears sufficiently evident 
that the first generation of reformers were not voluntary separatists. 
. . . Far be it from us to sit in judgment on the men who, by the 
tyranny of Rome, were thrown into circumstances so cruel!’ !” 

From the subject of our unhappy religious divisions we pass 
naturally to possible remedies for them. Christian reunion was a 
master passion in Mr. Gladstone’s religious thought. From the time 
that he entered St. Peter’s at Rome '* and experienced there his ‘ first 
conception of unity in the Church’ to the end of his long life, he took 
the keenest interest in any approach to the reunion of divided Christen- 
dom. It was because he believed in the uniting power of the Church 
for English Christianity that he had advocated the principle of Esta- 
blishment. Reverence for the common Christianity of East and 
West played a large part in his championship of the suffering victims 
of Turkish persecution. Perhaps in early days he thought that 
Rome might in a modified way fulfil her old vocation as a centre of 
spiritual unity for the West, hoping she might as a whole display the 
tolerant and practical temper with which even the ultramontane de 
Maistre had recognised, e.g., the valuable intermediate position held 
by the English Church between Protestantism and Catholicism. But 
the ancient machinery of unity, if it was to come into play again, 
must have learnt something by experience ; it must recognise the 
sacred rights of freedom if it was to have Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion. 
Hence the blazing forth of wrath against ‘ Vaticanism.’ The ancient 
Church, which might have worked for reunion, was now fatuously 
making union harder by the promulgation of new dogma. The 
action of Rome effectually dashed whatever hopes in that direction 
he may have had, and he had learned by the close of his life not to 
‘look for an early restitution of such a Christian unity as that which 
marked the earlier history of the Church.’ '® Mutual recognition, we 
may say, was at all times the practical limit of his aspiration, rather 
than organic union under one head. 

And it was the same loyalty to freedom and truth—the comple- 
ment of his reverence for past ideals—that determined his attitude 
to the working compromises between Church and Dissent that are 
attempted in England. His Government, as we know, was responsible 
for the setting up of Board Schools, but undenominational teaching 
would not have been his choice.”” He was ready enough, as we have 
seen, to recognise the essential unities of doctrine in the different 
denominations, but his longing for reunion would not suffer him to 
shut his eyes to the danger that premature compromise threatened 


State and Church, p. 148. 18 31st of March, 1832. See Life, vol. i. p. 87. 
 Soliloquium, Later Gleanings, p. 407. 
* For his position on this question see a letter to Lord Shaftesbury in the Life of 
Shaftesbury, vol. iii. p. 267, and Morley, Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. pp. 298-311. 
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to the cause of truth and freedom. He could not believe that truth 
could be reached by the cutting off of all distinctive dogmas. If the 
free denominational system could not continue he would have pre- 
ferred that the State should leave the teaching of religion alone ; 
for above all things he abhorred Erastianism, the interference and 
tyranny of the State in the spiritual sphere. If the essential unity of 
the Christian denominations was a ‘moral miracle,’ a system of 
undenominational religion framed by or under the authority of the 
State was a ‘moral monster.’ Unity he desired with all the passion 
of his being, but never a concession for one inch to the tyranny either 
of popes or of majorities uncommissioned to deal with spiritual things. 

It remains now to deal with Mr. Gladstone’s contribution to the 
main religious question of our day—what he called ‘the Battle of 
Belief’ against the spiritual unsettlement and scepticism of the age. 
The battle is still raging ; the methods of defence change from genera- 
tion to generation ; and it does not concern us to put forward Mr. 
Gladstone’s apologetics as any final and irrefragable solution of the 
eternal problem. His greatest contribution to it was not a theoretical, 
but a practical one—the living before men of a life that drew its 
inspiration from personal communion with the realities that no 
science can prove or disprove. It is open to the just persons who 
need no repentance to say that prayer and communion were but 
consolatory ornaments for a character that in no sense depended on 
them. Mr. Gladstone did not think so, and when we read the touching 
extracts from his private notes given in the biography, such as that 
he knew himself to be only divided in childhood by a thin plank 
from all the sins, we, at any rate, and thousands of others, recognise 
the testimony to divine grace which those who have experienced it 
can alone give. Who shall gauge the extent of the stimulus and 
support given to religion generally, and to Church life in particular, 
in the England of the nineteenth century, by the spectacle of that 
gigantic intellect and dominant character basing itself so frankly and 
humbly on the simple ordinances of religion—the frequent Communion, 
the daily Mattins, and the like (not to speak of the more secret dis- 
ciplines which only those nearest to him knew)? However, that 
testimony to the faith may be said to have been unconscious and 
indirect, and hardly to be classed as a direct contribution to religious 
thought ; so we must say a word or two of his intellectual position in 
these controversies. He did representative service in this sphere as 
in others as the intermediary between the old and the new. It was 
well, when it was loudly claimed that the intellect of the nation had 
given its verdict for unbelief, that the great Liberal leader could be 
pointed to as still standing in the old paths. He could not be hooted 
off as a mere ignorant reactionary, and he did much to give the 
scientists the dose of modesty which it would be generally now admitted 
that they needed. Was there ever any better hint in that direction, 
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or anything more Johnsonian in its crushing irony than the con- 
cluding paragraph of the essay on ‘ Huxley and the Swine Miracle’ : 


Professor Huxley is so well pleased with his own contentions that he thinks 
the occasion one suitable for pointing out the intellectual superiority to which 
he has been led by scientific training. I believe that I have overthrown every 
one of these contentions; but I do not think the achievement such as would 
warrant my concluding by paying myself a compliment.”* 


Yes, Gladstone helped to remind us that modern science was 
absurdly exaggerating its range when it claimed to dispose off-hand 
of the spiritual experience of ages. ‘As to unbroken sequences in 
the physical order,’ he writes to Lord Acton in 1888, ‘they do not 
trouble me, because we have to do not with the natural but the moral 
order, and over this science, or as I call it, natural science, does not 
wave her sceptre.’ * 

But it is important to observe that this championship of the old 
beliefs had ultimately the same motive, and was exercised in the 
same spirit, as the movements of modern inquiry. It was because 
he loved the truth as well as he loved peace, and humanity as well 
as the Church, that he ranged himself on the conservative side in 
the struggle between faith and unbelief. The Incarnation to him 
was not a dogma for which the greater part of men will be damned 
for not holding, but ‘ the one central hope of our poor wayward race.’ 
Christianity was to be defended in the interest of truth and freedom, 
and for that only. Hence his readiness to make concessions where 
the points seemed to be proved—e.g., ‘One admission has to be 
made, that death did not come into the world by sin, namely, the sin 
of Adam, and this sits inconveniently by the declaration of St. Paul.’ * 

And hence his intellectual annoyance at Mrs. Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere, which represented orthodoxy as resting on emotion only, 
while all the arguments, though hardly quoted, were assumed to be 
on the side of unbelief. He pointed out the really ludicrous surrender 
of the hero of that novel without any attempt to defend his belief 
on the grounds of reason. And we know how Mr. Gladstone went 
on in this well-known review,’ which did much to call attention to 
the book, to deal seriously on the very grounds of history and reason 
with the assumptions of those who rejected the miraculous from 
Christianity. Here is not the place, even if I had the knowledge, 
to go over these grounds and see whether his arguments hold in every 
detail. That is not the real point, for the faith cannot depend for 
verification on one man’s reading of the evidence, even when that 
man happens to be a Gladstone. But it was an important contribu- 
tion to the thought of the age that he should meet popular attacks 
by showing that there were arguments on the other side that con- 


21 Later Gleanings, p. 279. *™ Life, vol. iii. p. 359. 23 To Lord Acton, ibid. 
24 Nineteenth Century, May 1888; Later Gleanings,’ pp. 77 ff. 
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vinced an intellect like his. We may say also that he stated the 
chief detailed considerations which still have to be met by and must 
still give pause to the negations of the modern spirit. It is still good 
to remind people that unchristian theism, even pantheism, are dogmas 
as much as Christianity ; that if you upset the testimony of the first 
Christians to Christ’s divinity, you cut out the heart even of the 
ethical teaching ; that there is a fairly long history behind the orthodox 
interpretations ; and that we cannot in modesty suppose that the 
tendencies of thought in our own generation necessarily outweigh the 
experience of all the other centuries. 

With that word we will close, for the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s 
whole position was his earnest belief that by guarding that great 
heritage of experience those modern tendencies would be best guided 
to a true and victorious issue. 

STEPHEN LIBERTY. 





THE ‘PURE POLITICS’ CAMPAIGN 
IN CANADA 


Orrawa is Canada’s centre of fashion, as Toronto is the centre of 
culture, and Montreal the centre of trade. 

Chosen as the capital of the Dominion in 1857, it has taken pains 
to make itself worthy of this distinction. The sittings of the Legisla- 
ture, which deals with the affairs of Canada as a whole (leaving pro- 
vincial matters to be looked after by the local parliaments), give it a 
‘season,’ over which the Governor-General presides with semi-royal 
state. The fact that all the Government offices are there provides 
it with a permanent population of more or less cultivated people. 
It has also, following the example of Washington, made itself a centre 
of learning. The scientific societies of Canada meet here, and here 
‘are housed the national collections. Naturally the interests of 
general society are wider in Ottawa than in any other Canadian city, 
and the scope of conversation less limited. The majority of the men 
one meets elsewhere are men of business, and their talk is largely 
coloured by their occupations. Here, indeed, politics is a constant 
topic, but that is better anyway than everlasting discussion of site 
values or wrangles over the probable wheat crop. Nor is it only of 
politics that one talks in Ottawa. 

Yet beneath this apparently tranquil and engaging surface there 
are foul and miasmic depths of corruption. When an American 
in London assured me that in the matter of ‘ graft’ the United States 
‘were a fool to Canada,’ I smiled. But if anyone made that same 
remark to me now, and if again I smiled, it would not be a smile of 
indulgent incredulity; it would be a mask to hide shame. 

The shape and arrangement of the Canadian House of Commons 
resemble those of Westminster. Its forms are modelled upon those 
of the Mother of Parliaments. But its spirit is affected by a malign 
influence nearer at hand. It has suffered from Americanisation 
in the worst sense of the word. 

How ‘graft’ came to signify bribery, and why a ‘ rake-off’ should 
be a synonym for a secret commission, I do not know. But they are 
expressive terms. No one who keeps his ears open could be long 
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in Canada before becoming familiar with them, or without being 
made to understand very clearly what they mean. 

Nowhere save among politicians themselves (and not always 
among them) is any attempt made to conceal the fact that Canadian 
politics are corrupt. It would be of little use to make the attempt, 
indeed. There have been so many revelations of crooked dealing 
that one might as well declare a town to be healthy which had an 
open sewer running through it. 

Of course, a country in course of development offers many oppor- 
tunities of illicit profit-taking to those who are in the know. 

So long as railways are being constructed there are ‘soft snaps’ 
for those who can get early information as to the direction of roads 
and the selection of important traffic centres. They can buy up land 
cheap, and sell it dear. They can by favour secure contracts and 
make something—often quite a big thing—by sub-letting. They 
can use their early information in the stock-market. And they do. 

Two recent scandals of this nature were the discovery that the 
site for the engineering shops of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
near Winnipeg had been bought up in the name of a caretaker in the 
Manitoba Government offices; and the sale of the site of Prince 
Rupert, the city which is to be built around the Grand Trunk Pacific 
terminus, several hundred miles north of Vancouver, to ‘a gang of 
speculators,’ shrewdly suspected to be acting in collusion with certain 
Government officials. 

Again, so long as railway companies are in the thick of political 
warfare they will buy support in Parliament if they can. One hears 
of members of the House of Commons at Ottawa having their 
election expenses paid by corporations whose interests they are 
expected to advance. The same system prevails in the United 
States. Neither in the states nor in Canada is this considered dis- 
graceful. Members of the Imperial Parliament are not altogether 
without sin in such matters, but the career of any M.P. known to be 
in the pay of a railway company would be quickly at an end. 

In such ways as these the nation is robbed and the standard of 
public life degraded, and far too many are inclined to regard swindles 
of this kind merely as ‘ smart business.’ 

That is a symptom of the pitiful ‘kink’ which makes ‘ success 
by fair means if possible, if not by any means,’ seem a good motto 
for business men ; which regards education simply as a means towards 
money-making, which makes schoolboys play to win rather than 
for the joy of the game. Exposed to infection all along her three 
thousand miles of land frontier, Canada was bound to be attacked 
by this insidious and hateful disease. Only by making a determined 
effort can she shake the danger off. Fortunately, as I shall presently 
show, the effort is being made, not a moment before it was urgently 
required. 
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’ At election times open charges of bribery and corruption are 
regularly made against one another by both parties, and the general 
opinion holds that there is little in this respect to choose between 
them. At the election of 1904 a Conservative cartoon represented 
a member of the Laurier Cabinet standing between a hut and a palace, 
with the inscriptions, ‘ Here is where I used to live,’ and ‘ Here is where 
I live now,’ while underneath appeared this query, ‘Where does 
the money come from?’ A typical campaign picture on the Liberal 
side showed the leader of the Conservatives glancing apprehensively at 
his own shadow, which was covered with such labels as this, ‘C. P. R. 
Scandal: send me another 10,000 dollars ;’ ‘ Rykert scandal, Forest 
Concessions, Something for my old age,’ and so on. 

It would not be fair to believe any particular accusation without 
proof, but there is seldom smoke and no fire. And where so much 
has been proved in open court it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the universal distrust of politicians has something in it. Of course, 
it is only the smaller fry who receive actual bribes in cash. If pro- 
minent men accept illicit commissions, they go as a rule not into their 
own private pockets, but into the party chest. 

There is still a good deal of bribery at elections, though things are 
better than they used to be in this direction ; and in order to raise 
party funds it is not at all unusual for ‘ deals ’ to be struck between rich 
corporations, which want favourable legislation, and the party which 
seems most likely to be able to pass it. 

Mr. Willison, a distinguished Toronto journalist, gives many 
instances of such bargains in his book, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the 
Liberal Party. In 1872 Sir Hugh Allen, on behalf of the promoters 
of a trans-continental railroad, contributed 60,0001. to the Con- 
servative election fund. In 1887 over 20,0001. was distributed in the 
province of Quebec by various companies requiring either concessions 
or State aid. In 1891 a dock company spent 24,000/. in the same 
way. At the last election the Canadian Pacific Railway assisted the 
Conservatives, and the Grand Trunk Railway the Liberals, to a very 
heavy extent, each hoping to get control of the new trans-continental 
route. Without such assistance, it is hard to know where election 
expenses would come from. Mr. Tarte, proprietor of the French- 
Canadian organ, La Patrie, estimated the amount spent in Montreal 
upon the elections of 1904 at 32,0007. Certainly this sum could not 
have been provided by the candidates themselves. 

Not only is a certain small number of electors corrupted by ‘five- 
dollar bills flying about all over the place,’ as a citizen of Moncton, 
New Brunswick, put it to me. The appeals to the whole electorate 
are of the most material description. ‘ Vote for the Liberals and 
continued prosperity,’ ‘ Vote for the Conservatives and better times,’ 
these are the catchwords mostin favour. The Conservatives kept their 
hold upon power for many, years mainly by pointing to the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway, which they certainly deserved great credit for en- 
couraging. The Liberals won the last election by taking up the idea 
of a second railroad across the Continent, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
evidently hopes to secure another favourable majority by supporting 
the All Red Route, which is represented as a boon to Canadian interests, 
though as yet it has aroused very little enthusiasm in the Dominion. 

It is perfectly natural that votes should go to the candidate who 
can hold out good hope of benefit to his constituency, say, by the 
construction of a railroad through it. What is so deplorable is that 
no higher issue should be presented to the electors, although, of course, 
it is from another point of view a healthy sign that there should be 
no abstract political questions to be fought over. It means that the 
country is united as to its immediate path of advance. There is no 
divergence of opinion as to its ideals. 

The two political parties in Canada have therefore no serious 
points of difference. The only question is which shall carry out the 
policy approved by the country. It is not a choice of programmes 
which is put before the elector, but only a choice between two different 
sets of men. Consequently that party is at an advantage which has 
the strongest individuality at its head. So long as Sir John Macdonald 
lived the Conservative influence was the stronger. So long as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier leads the Liberals they seem likely to retain their 
hold. 

How completely parties are free from principles may be gathered 
from the fact that the Liberals, having started by opposing Protection 
and Imperialism, dished their opponents by adopting both these 
policies and are now their staunch upholders. Recall as well the 
laughable difficulty into which the Conservatives were driven by these 
ingenious moves. Although they were the founders of the policy 
of giving the Mother Country a preference, they complained bitterly, 
when it was given, that the Liberals had ,extorted no quid pro quo. 
Being in opposition, they had to oppose—even the measure which they 
had themselves originally suggested ! 

Here is another curiosity. The French Canadians of Quebec, the 
most reactionary element in the Dominion, who are under the domina- 
tion of clerical rule and opposed to all modern ideas, vote almost 
solidly Liberal because Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a Frenchman. Pro- 
gressive go-ahead Ontario is in Federal politics Conservative—for the 
same reason! One realises thus that the party names are mere labels 
which might be exchanged to-morrow without violence to any con- 
viction on either side. 

There are, it is true, deep divisions of ambition and sentiment 
underlying the practical unanimity of Canadian politicians. Now 
and again these come bubbling up to the surface, as they did during the 
Boez War, when Mr. Bourassa voiced the French-Canadian feeling 
against sending volunteers to South Africa, and was shouted”down 
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as a traitor within the walls of the Parliament House. There is a 
general desire, however, among politicians, to keep racial animosity 
under. The fear of it does much to hold the parties together under 
their traditional names. 

If a group system were substituted, the race difficulty would be 
inflamed. Stress would be laid upon points of difference rather 
than on points of unanimity. A very uncomfortable situation might 
be created. For this cause—as well as for the reason that unless the 
two old parties dominate the situation they could not divide the 
spoils—there is a tacit agreement between Liberals and Conservatives 
to keep things as they are. 

A third party would have little chance of cutting in unless, for 
reasons of their own, the big business interests decided to support it. 
The Machine is immensely important in Canadian elections. The 
mass of people do not pay enough attention to politics to care much 
what individual gets in. They are too busy looking after their 
business and getting rich. They belong to one party or the other, vote 
the party ticket, and trouble their heads no further either as to the 
capacity or as to the personal character of the men who represent them. 
“* They are so indifferent, even, as to put up with the defiling of the 
Spring of Justice, which is bound to result from the appointment of 
judges for political reasons. No lawyer pretends that they are put 
on the Bench for any other cause. There are strong, capable judges, 
both in the Dominion and the provincial courts, but they are rather 
the exception than the rule. I was in one of the Toronto courts 
attending the trial of an action, and the obvious incapacity of one of 
the three occupants of the Bench made me ask a barrister friend how 
he got there. I was told, quite as a matter of course, that he had 
been sent as Commissioner to inquire into some scandal, and had 
duly whitewashed the Government. This was his reward. Another 
was a respectable nonentity. The third was clearly an able man— 
and I found he is reckoned an unusually good judge. 

It will be a disaster for Canada if she adopts the same cynical 
attitude towards political jobs as prevails in the United States. The 
American business man says, ‘ So long as they leave me alone to make 
money, the politicians can do anything they please.’ Even when 
he is goaded into grumbling he never thinks of taking part in the 
government of his country himself. I once asked a rich man in 
Chicago why he did not go into politics. He had been speaking of 
the low tone which pervaded Congress. ‘I’ve got my business to 
look after,’ he replied. He had more money than he or his family 
could ever need. He admitted that. But he could not bear the 
thought of ceasing to make it. Money was his master. It claimed 
all his energies still. 

Happily the British spirit is at war with the American spirit 
for the possession of Canada’s soul. Throughout the Dominion 
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one finds evidence of a feeling that the reign of ‘Graft and Grab’ 
has lasted long enough. A resolute effort is-being made by the 
churches to induce Canadians to purify politics, and insist upon a 
higher public morality. Thus the Presbyterian General Assembly 
recently applauded a declaration that graft is the ‘monster vice’ 
in Canada to-day; the Toronto Anglican Synod passed a special 
resolution condemning corruption in politics; and a number of 
Methodist Annual Conferences have done the same. Here is a para- 
graph from the pastoral address of the Nova Scotia Methodist Con- 


ference : 


It is matter for national humiliation and shame that during the year in 
political and Governmental circles grave scandals have arisen reflecting upon 
the life and character of some holding high positions. Dishonesty, greed, and 
graft and race-track gambling, are terms which have occupied large space in 
the public print ; and we fear they only too faithfully represent the sad condi- 
tion of affairs. It is to be hoped that searching investigation will bring the 
hidden things of iniquity to light, and that the guilty will meet with deserved 
condemnation and punishment. It is of the utmost importance to the welfare 
of the country, the moral strength and stability of the people of the land, that 
those who occupy positions of honour and trust should be men of unblemished 
reputation and irreproachable character. 


In his charge to the Anglican Synod of the same province, Bishop 
Worrell wrote : 


It is universally agreed that the state of politics in Canada is far from clean. 
There are undoubtedly in all ranks men of high ideals, ability in affairs and 
purity of life, but there is also a parasitic condition steadily growing, which, if not 
eradicated, may render barren and unfruitful the promising life of our fair 
Dominion. When the brown-tail moth showed itself in our orchards the Govern- 
ment led a determined crusade against it, and those interested joined in the 
fray. If the graft pest is to be checked there must be a similar movement. 


Nor are the newspapers behindhand in adding their testimony. 
The political organs denounce the opposite side. The independent 
sheets attack both parties. The Montreal Gazette, in a recent issue 
(27th of May, 1907), commented ironically upon the disclosures of 
railway frauds against the Russian people by giving a list of various 
scandals of a similar nature in the Dominion, and declared that 


every job alleged against the Russian autocracy has been paralleled in kind in 
Canada. 

First, there is the awful example of the Inter-colonial Railway, probably 
as to construction the most costly single track system in North America, serving 
a good traffic-bearing country, with little or no competition during much of the 
year, and in connection with much of its length no competition at all, but so 
mishandled, that one of its managers, giving up his job in disgust, said it was 
run like a comic opera. 

Some years it does not earn enough to pay the cost of operation and main- 
tenance, and every year it needs a grant of one, two, three, or four million dollars 
out of the Treasury, to keep it in condition to do at a loss the business that 
comes to it. 

When land is to be bought for the road, somebody who knows what is intended 
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obtains possession of it, and turns it over to the Government at 40, 50, and 100 
per cent. advance. This is established by the records of Parliament and of the 
courts of the land. 

There has been no Russian land business worse in principle than the last 
issue of land scrip by the Laurier Government to the half-breeds in Dakota, 
United States. Before the order for the issue had been made public, inside 
speculators had obtained transfers to themselves of the half-breeds’ claims to 
lands it was never expected they would make use of. 

The Saskatchewan Valley Land Company was as bad in kind and well up to 
being as bad in extent as what Russia can show. Friends of members of Parlia- 
ment were permitted to get for about a dollar an acre huge tracts of land which 
they sold immediately to settlers at six dollars and eight dollars an acre. 

In the Galway Ranch case, a Government lease for a valuable tract of grazing 
land was made out in the name of an unknown person in the United States. 
Though he never turned up to complete the transaction, it was kept alive for 
him for years. Finally,,a member of Parliament presented himself at the 
departmental office with the necessary documents, got the lease transferred, and 
a little while later sold his interest in it for about a hundred times what he had 
paid. 
Another man, who had been a candidate for election to Parliament, secured 
a litigious right in a section of land, got it confirmed by the Government, which 
for the purpose disregarded the report of one of its own inspectors, and then 
he found himself owner of a town site which some have valued at 200,000 dollars. 

As for river and harbour works, dredging, &c., the thing has become almost 
laughable. Carpet-dealers, doctors, shoemakers, and all sorts and conditions 
of men, who support the Government, get contracts which they sub-let to 
dredgers, making something for themselves at the expense of the country. 


Alongside of these denunciations of dishonesty there are fre- 


quently to be found scathing comments upon the private lives of 
certain politicians not remarkable for their domestic virtues. Lurid 
stories are told of their escapades, and in at least two cases publicity 
has driven notorious evil-livers from office. Yet some whose dis- 
regard of decency has been most flagrant still remain. 

There is at Calgary an amusing but disreputable little weekly 
called the Zye-Opener. It is non-political, and it calls spades spades, 
without considering anybody’s feelings. In consequence it is widely 
read. Even those who object to the pothouse style in which it dis- 
cusses public matters and public men admit that it generally gets the 
right pig by the ear. I quote the following passage in order to show 
what kind of accusations are made openly against men of high position 
who take no action against their accusers. The paragraphs were 
written by way of protest at a time when it was rumoured that a 
certain politician was to be appointed to succeed Lord Strathcona 
as High Commissioner in London. I suppress his identity. But 
please note that wherever I put dashes the Hye-Opener boldly printed 
the name in full without any attempt to shield itself from a possible 
libel suit. 


It is to be hoped that when becomes installed in the post of High 
Commissioner for Canada in London, England, he will endeavour to abstain 
from any of his high jinks. The slightest peccadillo of a certain nature, and 
it will be —— for the first steamer west... . _ 
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Mr. Haldane is Minister of War over there. Imagine that grave and reverend 
seigneur in an episode such as we are about to relate concerning our own Minister 
of ——. 

—— went on an official visit to Toronto, and the officers of the militia gave 
him a banquet. ——, to put it mildly, got sloppy at the walnuts and wine 
stage, mounted the table, and danced a Highland fling, accompanying himself 
on a fiddle, just to show them, as he explained, that he could perform this 
saltatorial feat without kicking the decanters and glasses off the table... . On 
this occasion —— wore full uniform, what of, we don’t know, but it was some 
official garb he was entitled to as Minister of the Crown, Knight, Privy Councillor, 
or Colonel. After the banquet, he, accompanied by some choice spirits, visited 
a district of the town where the wicked seldom if ever cease from troubling. A 
blank of a day or two occurs at this point. At any rate, when —— returned to 
his hotel, he was minus his uniform, and looking very tough in a suit of slops 
that he had rustled somewhere. There was some great official function on just 
about this juncture, and this delectable Minister of the Crown could not appear 
because he had lost his plumage of office. 


I may add that similar stories and worse are told about this 
particular politician all over Canada. Of course, the rumour of his 
appointment turned out to be baseless. 

No doubt that quotation from the Eye-Opener will seem to many 
to be poor evidence, and if it stood by itself it certainly would be. 
In any case, I do not offer it as evidence, but merely as an example 
of the manner in which public men are discussed. Here, however, 
is a weightier sermon on the same text—an article'making the same 
charge, though in a different vein. It is from the Daily News 
Advertiser of Vancouver, 12th of June, 1907 : 


From time to time in the press of Eastern Canada, and in telegraphic 
despatches from Ottawa and other places there are reports, more or less indefinite, 
hinting at scandals concerning members and ex-members of the Dominion 
Cabinet. Some support has been given to there being some foundation of fact 
in these rumours by the retirement of some of the members of the Cabinet, and 
by the reports that other vacancies are likely to occur before long. Itis, of course, 
not difficult to understand that political opponents of the present Federal 
Administration may use these rumours as a basis on which to make attacks 
on men holding high office in the Government. It is well, therefore, to receive 
such reports with caution, and not to give entire credence to statements which, 
although they may contain a modicum of truth, may be exaggerated and contain 
much that is without foundation. . . . 

But while this is so, the people of Canada as a whole demand that those to 
whom they entrust the conduct of public affairs should be of good character 
and morals in their private associations as well as in their public capacity. 
Unfortunately, there is too much reason to believe that a number of men, 
prominent in public life during the last few years, have been unworthy of the 
trust reposed in them. In the case of some of them the suspicions that have 
been bruited about seem to have been well founded, since they have resigned 
their offices. Others, whose names have been associated by rumour with 
incidents incompatible with the high standard of private and public morality, 
still occupy positions, which, if these rumours are true, they are not worthy to 


There is a very close connection between such things and political corruption 
and graft. It cannot, we think, be denied that of late years a decadence has been 
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visible in Canadian public life. In too many cases men have sought to enter 
Parliamentary life, not so much for the sake of rendering useful service to the 
country, as for the hope that they might thereby secure emoluments or other 
advantages for themselves. There has been more than one instance of this 
kind brought to light, and the accession to wealth of others without any visible 
means of securing it in a legitimate manner raises a feeling that there is something 
wrong in the present political situation in Canada. The best men in both 

ies, and an overwhelming majority of the people, desire that the purity of 
public life, the honesty and integrity of those taking part in it, should be main- 
tained, and those guilty of offending against these things be relegated to that 
obscurity from which, in the public interests, they should never have emerged. 


Public opinion in the past has been far too lax. But the effort 
being made to awaken the national conscience is already beginning 
to effect its purpose. If the ‘best men in both parties’ would only 
speak out plainly, the hands of the religious and journalistic leaders 
of thought would be strengthened greatly. If, further, these ‘ best 
men ’ would refuse to have dealings with any politician of even doubt- 
ful repute they would ensure the success of the Pure Politics cam- 
paign. Upon its success or failure the good name of Canada depends. 


H. Hamrron Fyvre. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OXFORD AND THE NATION 


I 


For the last half-century our educationa] system has been in the 
melting-pot. Royal Commissions, legislative enactments, adminis- 
trative codes, have followed each other in quick succession. No part 
of the system (if ‘system’ be a term applicable to chaotic medley) 
has escaped. The process began with Oxford and Cambridge in 1850; 
the turn of the public schools came next; the elementary education 
of the poorer classes was reorganised in 1870; the ancient universities 
were again overhauled in 1877 ; and from 1877 to 1907 scarcely a year 
has passed without some attempted amendment of one part of the 
system or another. A protracted series of experiments cannot be 
expected to contribute to the tranquillity of administrators, to the 
efficiency of teachers, or to the immediate advantage of the taught. 
But however disagreeable the process, no one will deny that in this 
case it was inevitable. The Victorian era witnessed a profound 
modification of our institutions, social, industrial, and, above all, 
political. That the educational system should be made to conform 
as far as possible to the new conditions was imperative. Failure 
to secure readjustment would have meant either atrophy or revolu- 
tion—perhaps both. Never was the greatest of political philosophers 
more truly inspired than when he wrote: ‘Nothing contributes so 
much to the stability of a polity as a matter now universally despised 
—education in the spirit of the polity.’' The English ‘ polity’ 
has in the last half-century been transformed, and the centre of 
political gravity has more than once shifted. To have left the 
educational system unchanged would have been to set at naught 
the warnings of Aristotle, and inevitably to incur the dangers which 
he foresaw. The rule of the Whigs survived for just a generation 
the nominal overthrow of their ascendency in 1832; not until the 
death of Lord Palmerston did the middle classes come into their 
kingdom. The rule of the bourgeois survived—again by a generation 
—the political enfranchisement of the manual workers; not until 
1906 did the world awaken to the real meaning of the change effected 
by the Acts of 1867 and 1884, 1888 and 1894. Will ‘ Labour’ become 


! Aristotle, Politics, v. ii. 
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(to adapt Carlyle’s phrase) a ‘seeing rational giant,’ or will it pull 
down the house about our ears ? 

The answer to this question depends upon the answer to another 
question, which it is the object of this paper to discuss. 

One reassuring symptom may be noted at once. Simultaneously 
with the realisation of their political powers there has come to the 
new governing class a realisation of their deficiencies in an important 
direction. The Elementary Education Act of 1870, with its sub- 
sequent amendments, has taught the manual worker to read and 
write and cipher; the Technical Instruction Acts have done some- 
thing for his training as a part of the industrial machine; but no 
real attempt—nationally organised or on a sufficiently wide basis— 
has yet been made to equip him for the discharge of his most respon- 
sible functions—to educate him in citizenship, to inspire him with 
‘the spirit of the polity.’ The danger of neglecting this side of 
education was pointed out many years ago by Sir Richard Jebb. 
‘Elementary instruction,’ he wrote, ‘unless crowned by something 
higher is not only barren, but may even be dangerous. It is not 
well to teach our democracy to read unless we also teach it to 
think.’ The really significant factor in the present problem is that 
the ‘democracy ’ is realising for itself the truth of Sir Richard Jebb’s 
dictum, and is beginning to demand, in no uncertain terms, that 
training in citizenship, without which the exercise of political 
functions must be fraught with peril to the commonweal. 

Of the genuineness of the demand there is abundant evidence. 
In a paper recently contributed to a conference at Oxford Mr. Walter 
Nield, the president of the North-Western Co-operative Education 
Committees’ Association, used these significant words : 

We workpeople are prepared to admit our educational shortcomings. We 
fully realise that we should be better equipped if we possessed a wider culture. 
Still, the fault is not altogether the fault of the workers. Great numbers of 
them have lived up to their opportunities, and, considering how meagre those 
opportunities have been, they have achieved a fair measure of success... . 
The one outstanding feature that augurs well for the nation is that not only are 
the leaders of the workers realising the importance of higher education, but it 
is finding expression among the rank and file as well. They are very anxious 
to remove the stigma of ignorance from their name. . . . We want those who 
are connected with the University of Oxford to consider seriously what they can 
do to help on the work of education amongst us. ... We want Oxford to put 
before us that education which we and they are assured will make us better 
citizens. . . . We have the faith which inspires us with the conviction that our 
appeal will not be in vain—that the doors of this historic University will be 
opened so wide that the sons of toil will pass through, as a matter of course, in 
their efforts to reach the higher life. 


Indications of this new temper among working men might be 
almost indefinitely multiplied, but Mr. Nield’s appeal to the University 
—an appeal not devoid either of pathos or of political significance 
—may be safely accepted as symptomatic. The ‘democracy ’ is 
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knocking, not timidly or; half-heartedly, at the doors of the ancient 
universities,’ and is demanding, not a bread and butter education, 
not technical instruction, not equipment for the industrial struggle, 
but a training for the duties of citizenship. 


I 


‘Simultaneously with the demand of the working classes for the 
guidance and help of Oxford we have two other, not unrelated, 
developments. From one quarter Oxford is confronted with an 
insistent demand for the enlargement of her curriculum and for the 
encouragement of scientific research. For the satisfaction of these 
new but acknowledged claims the existing endowments of the Uni- 
versity are admittedly inadequate. Oxford, therefore, following the 
example of Cambridge, has been compelled, through her Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor, to appeal to the generosity of the nation at 
large to give her the means of meeting reasonable demands. 

Meanwhile, in the University itself there are several strong currents 
of opinion converging in the direction of a large measure of adminis- 
trative, and even of organic reform. To such opinion expression 
has lately been given in the columns of the daily press, and it is hinted, 
not obscurely, that re-endowment ought to be preceded, or at least 
accompanied, by a thorough overhauling of the machinery for which 
new motive power is demanded. 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while (i.) to state 
briefly what has been already done; and (ii.) to discuss the specific 
suggestions for further reform. 


The Commission appointed by Lord John Russell in 1850 is the 
real starting-point in the modern history of the University of Oxford. 
Thanks to the prescient wisdom of men like Provost Eveleigh of 
Oriel and Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, something 
had already been done in the previous half-century to infuse new 
life into the dry bones. Oriel College opened its Fellowships to 
competition in 1795, and the walls of the Oriel Common-Room, papered 
with portraits of the distinguished men of the early Victorian era, 
bear eloquent testimony to the results. Balliol College about the 
same time did the same thing for its scholars, with results manifest 
to the world. A new examination system was instituted by the 
University in 1800, and much was done to provide incentives to 
industry and to redeem the ‘Degree Exercise’ from the farcical 
condition described by Vicesimus Knox. 


? Throughout this article I write of ‘Oxford’ instead of the ‘older universities,’ 
partly for the sake of brevity and simplicity, partly because it is with Oxford only that 
I have intimate acquaintance, and partly because the Bishop of Bristol, a distinguished 
representative of Cambridge, appears to resent the suggestion that the circumstances 
of the two universities are parallel. (See Debate in House of Lords, the 24th of 
July, 1907.) 
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But, with all this, Oxford continued to be exclusively Anglican 
in colour, and to an unreasonable extent aristocratic in texture. 
A University which gave to the nation, in rapid succession, three such 
rulers as Mr. Canning, Sir- Robert Peel, and Mr. Gladstone could 
not be regarded as unmindful of its functions as an educator of the 
‘governing classes.’ A society which gave birth to Newman, Keble, 
Pusey, Arnold, Jowett, and Stanley, which provided the nidus not 
only for the Anglican revival, but for the liberal theological move- 
ment, was obviously not barren or atrophied. But in the State 
and in the nation conditions were changing with unprecedented 
rapidity. The industrial revolution had endowed new classes with 
wealth ; the repeal of Caroline tests and the Reform Act of 1832 
admitted them to a share in the government of the State. But 
though politically supreme, the new middle class—so far as it was 
Nonconformist in creed—was denied participation in the educa- 
tional benefits afforded by Oxford. The intervention of the State 
was required to liberate the University from the toils in which she had 
been enmeshed by Tudor and Stuart legislation. 

The Commission of 1850, with the resulting legislation of 1854, 
went some way towards this end. Subscription to the Anglican 
Articles was no longer required, either at matriculation or as a 
preliminary to the Bachelor’s degree. The Nonconformist thus 
obtained admission to the University curriculum, but he was still 
excluded from all participation in its government, in its teaching 
or examining functions, and in its permanent endowments, such 
as Headships and Fellowships. How strong was the spirit of Anglican 
monopoly may be judged from the persistent opposition offered by 
Mr. Gladstone to the removal of the remaining barriers : 


I do not know [he said, speaking in 1863] in what manner it would be 
possible to govern the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge upon the principle 
of a general mixture of belief in the governing body. ... It is a fair and just 
demand on the part of the Church of England that the governing body in her 
universities and her colleges should be composed of her members. 


But two years later the champion of Anglican Oxford ceased 
to be her official representative in the House of Commons. In the 
General Election of 1865 Mr. Gladstone’s last link with Toryism 
was abruptly snapped, and one of the most notable measures of his 
first ministry was devoted to the abolition of University tests. The 
principles of the University Tests Act of 1871 received still, wider 
application at the hands of Lord Salisbury’s Executive Commission 
of 1877, and the protracted struggle was at an end. The Anglican 
monopoly was finally broken, all barriers of creed were thrown down, 
and men of all religions and of none were freely admitted to every 
branch of study and to all degrees (save those in theology), to equal 
participation in emoluments and endowments, and to every kind of 
office, professional, tutorial, disciplinary or administrative alike in the 

Vor, LXII—No, 363 ZY 
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University and the colleges.’ Thus one supremely important step was 
taken towards restoring to the University that national character of 
which it was deprived by Elizabethan and Caroline legislation. 

During the same period (1850-1900) other steps were taken 
in the same direction, some by spontaneous movement from within, 
some under external pressure. In the first place, large changes were 
effected in the government of the University : the old Hebdomadal 
Board of ‘Heads’ was transformed into an elected Council, and 
Congregation—the body of resident graduates—was revived and 
entrusted with large powers of criticism, revision, and amendment, 
though it is still denied the right to initiate legislation. Another 
important advance was registered by the widening of the range 
of studies. Prior to 1850 the only honour schools were those of 
classics and mathematics. To these have since been added honour 
examinations in modern history (now the largest final honour school), 
in jurisprudence, theology, and natural science, and, more recently, 
in Oriental studies, English language and literature, and modern 
languages. An even more strongly marked feature of the Oxford 
of to-day is the multiplication of ‘diploma’ courses—courses of in- 
struction which are crowned by special ‘ diplomas,’ but which do not 
form an avenue to the ordinary degree. Some of these (such as that 
in scientific engineering and mining subjects) are open to graduates only ; 
others (e.g. the diploma in economics, in education, and in geography) 
are open under careful restrictions not only to non-graduates, but even 
to those who are not members of the University. The possibilities 
opened out by this development will be indicated later on. 

But no changes in the last half-century have been more important 
than those in the internal’ life of the colleges and in the relations of 
the latter to the University. 

College life has been revolutionised in a variety of ways: by the 
abolition of celibacy among the Fellows and tutors; by the permis- 
sion, freely granted, to undergraduates to reside in lodgings; by the 
development of the system of inter-collegiate lectures ; by the exten- 
sion of professorial teaching, notably in natural science; by the 
revival of ‘non-collegiate’ students, and by the multiplication of 
social and athletic clubs, which, being open to all members of the 
University, have done much to break down college isolation. Prior 
to 1850 the typical college tutor was an Anglican clergyman who 
‘took’ pupils until the time came for him to ‘take’ a living, or 
a wife, or both. The first Commission virtually disestablished 
clericalism; the Act of 1871, Anglicanism ; and the second Commission, 
celibacy. Thus the married lay tutor came into being. Every 
college is still bound to retain a certain number of officials who either 
are celibates or are willing to live the celibate life for twenty-four 


’ This statement requires slight modification as regards theological professorships 
and examinerships, but is otherwise substantially accurate. 
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weeks in the year; but the typical college tutor of to-day is the pro- 
fessional man living in the suburbs and going daily in term-time into 
his rooms in college. 

This change has profoundly modified not only the life of the 
University but the character of the city. A new residential Oxford 
has come into being, and among the residents are not a few retired 
clergymen, Indian civilians, soldiers, and others who, though taking 
no part in University teaching or administration, are Masters of Arts, 
and as such qualified to vote in Convocation, and even, if resident 
within a mile and a half of Carfax, in Congregation. Congregation, as 
explained above, is the immediate governing body of the University, 
and it is this fact which has led to the demand, lately put forward 
with some insistence, for a reform in its constitution. It is urged that 
ordinary University legislation should be in the hands of those who are 
doing the work of the University, who are acquainted with its needs 
and conscious of its shortcomings, and that it should cease to be at the 
mercy of those who are accidentally resident within the University 
area and have ample leisure to enjoy the mild excitement of a summons 
from the party whip. The force of the argument in favour of some 
. reform of Congregation must be admitted ; but it is none the less per- 
missible to deprecate the attitude of self-satisfied exclusiveness which 
would limit the conception of a ‘ university’ to a body of resident 
‘dons.’ This attitude would seem to be due to a curious mixture of 
antiquarian pedantry and modern priggishness. That the ‘ univer- 
sity’ was originally a ‘ guild of teachers ’ is, of course, true ; but many 
who are cognisant of the historical fact would hesitate to entrust 
the destinies of a national institution exclusively and finally to the 
resident teachers. 

Not remotely connected with the demand for a reform of Con- 
gregation is the suggestion that ‘prize’ or non-resident Fellowships 
should be cut down in number and value. One of the most marked 
changes effected by the last Commission was to divide Fellowships 
into three categories : (i.) those held in connexion with college offices ; 
{ii.) those held in connexion with professorships; and (iii.) ‘ prize’ 
Fellowships, consisting virtually of a prize of 14001. awarded on the 
result of examination and without any conditions of future service 
to college or University. Agricultural depression has already done 
much to diminish the number of the last category. But some reformers 
are not satisfied to accept the result of an accident, but demand the 
abolition or rigorous curtailment of prize Fellowships on grounds of 
principle. It will not be denied that as a mere prize 1400/. is a dis- 
proportionately large sum, nor could such Fellowships be defended if 
they interfered with the efficiency of college administration or the 
encouragement of research. But it is questionable whether it would 
be permanently advantageous to confine the government of colleges 
to residents, just as it would be doubtful policy to confide the entire 
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control of university business to the teachers. The evidence given 
before the last Commission by Mr. Jowett was on this point very 
emphatic. He advocated the multiplication of ‘ prize’ Fellowships, 
partly on the ground that they afforded to ‘ distinguished young men” 
of small means the chance of getting started in a profession, but 
still more because non-resident Fellows were a valuable link between 
the University and the outside world. 


I think them [he added] not a bad, but a good element in the government of 
a college, because they prevent the residents from degenerating into a clique. 
They bring the experience of the outside world and the knowledge of a younger 
generation to bear upon the college. 


Experience has falsified the expectation of increased revenues 
entertained by the reformers of 1877, and agricultural depression 
has frustrated many of their schemes ; but even so the reasons adduced 
by Mr. Jowett for the preservation, and even the multiplication, of 
prize Fellowships cannot be lightly set aside, and should give pause to 
the reformers of to-day. 

Over-sanguine financial calculations have also delayed the realisa- 
tion of other schemes dear to the heart of the Commissioners of 1877. 
It was hoped that the colleges would be able to make large contribu- 
tions to University purposes, and that by this means the University 
might be able to fulfil more adequately those teaching functions 
which had become more and more the monopoly of the colleges. 
To some extent this hope has been realised. A large number of new 
professorships, readerships, and lectureships have been founded 
and endowed, and in some subjects, such as natural science and English 
literature, the teaching is predominantly in the hands of University 
teachers. But side by side with this increased provision for University 
teaching there has taken place a remarkable development in college 
teaching. On the one hand, the college tutor has to a large extent 
superseded the private tutor or ‘coach ’—particularly in the honour 
schools ; on the other, the college lecturers have become to all intents 
and purposes University lecturers. Nowadays it is no uncommon 
thing to find a college lecturer lecturing to 100 or 150 men, of whom 
less than a dozen are members of his own college. The elaboration of 
this scheme of inter-collegiate lecturing has conduced to economy and 
efficiency in many ways. Large audiences give stimulus and encourage- 
ment to the individual lecturer, and afford opportunities for division 
of labour among the tutors, a process which can hardly fail to result 
in increased efficiency in subjects which every day demand higher 
specialisation. In the great honour schools the organisation of teach- 
ing could hardly be more complete ; that the same process must be 
before long applied to the teaching of pass subjects is as inevitable 
as it is desirable. 
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But changes of constitution, the better organisation of teaching, 
the encouragement of research, the readjustment of the relations 
between the University and the colleges, and even the redistribution of 
endowments, will not in themselves solve the problem by which the 
older Universities are at this moment confronted. The contributors 
to the valuable series of articles which appeared in the Times in the 
spring of this year appear to be dimly conscious of this fact. But 
the title given to the series—‘Oxford and the Nation ’—raised 
expectations which are imperfectly fulfilled. The writers are perhaps 
more intimately acquainted with the shortcomings of ‘ Oxford’ than 
with the requirements of the ‘nation.’ Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the task which lies immediately ahead of university reformers is 
twofold. They must not only press for such changes as will conduce 
to the highest internal efficiency in learning, in teaching, and in 
administration, but they must render the University more serviceable 
to the nation as a whole. They must, in fact, as the Bishop of Birming- 
ham so eloquently insisted in the recent debate in the House of 
Lords, recognise the new connotation of an old term, ‘governing 
classes,’ and must take effective steps to educate our new ‘ masters.’ 

The Oxford reformers of 1850 were in their day acutely conscious 
of the same necessity, and the Commissioners put in the forefront of 


their report a recognition of those ‘national responsibilities’ which 
men of all shades of opinion were anxious to fulfil. 


The University [said Professor Hussey] seems bound to do something to 
meet the wants of the increasing numbers of the population, and especially to 
make more openings for those for whom a great part of its advantages were 
always intended—the youths of promise who have not at present the means of 
obtaining university education for themselves. 


‘I look,’ said Mr. Osborne Gordon of Christ Church, ‘for the 
extension of the University to the poor.’ The opinions of Gordon 
were quoted with approval by Mr. Mark Pattison. ‘ The ideal of a 
national university,’ so the latter insisted to the Commissioners, ‘ is 
that it should be co-extensive with the nation ; it should be the common 
source of the whole of the higher (or secondary) instruction for the 
country.” ‘The University should,’ as Gordon has put it, ‘strike 
its roots firmly into the subsoil of society, and draw from it new 
elements of life and sustenance of mental and moral power.’ 

The suggestions urged by such men upon the attention of the Com- 
missioners at Oxford were put into more definite shape by Lord 
Arthur Hervey, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, in a pamphlet 
published in 1855. This scarce and interesting pamphlet contains 
detailed suggestions for supplying the literary, scientific, and mechanics’ 
institutes of Great Britain and Ireland with lecturers from the Univer- 
sities. It has been [he writes] an obvious matter of consideration 
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to [the Universities], as to the Legislature, whether they cannot 
in any way enlarge and widen the circle of their direct action, and 
make themselves in a yet fuller sense the educators and enlighteners 
of the country ; nor could anything more conduce to their conciliating 
to themselves the affection and support of all classes in the land than 
the devising of some means by which all classes should derive direct 
instruction and pleasure from the fountain-head of the Universities 
themselves. 

Lord Arthur Hervey’s pamphlet, written just half a century ago, 
contains a remarkably prescient anticipation of what is now commonly 
known as ‘ University Extension.’ 

But for the moment nothing came of the suggestions. The time 
was not yet ripe. The Elementary Education Act was still twenty 
years ahead ; half a century was to elapse before even the cadre of a 
secondary system was evolved, and coherence and completeness are 
still to seek. But, apart from the inadequacy of the demand. the 
supply of higher education, undertaken by peripatetic University 
lecturers, was impossible until the railway system was much more 
elaborately developed than it was in 1850. 

It was, therefore, natural, though perhaps slightly illogical, that 
the first step towards extra-mural activity on the part of the University 
should have been directed to examination rather than teaching. 
It was also natural, seeing that the scheme saw the light between 
1832 and 1867, that it should be primarily intended for the benefit of 
the middle classes. ‘The education of the middle classes,’ wrote 
Dr. Temple in 1857, ‘suffers from the want of any definite aim to 
guide the work of the schoolmasters, and from the want of any 
trustworthy tests to distinguish between good and bad schools.’ 
As a result of the representations of Dr. Temple, of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Thomas Acland, of Mr. Tait, and others, the University of Oxford 
instituted the Local Examination system. ‘A career of almost un- 
bounded usefulness,’ wrote Mr. Acland in 1858, ‘seems open to the 
Universities if they will respond to the call of the nation for aid in 
supplying a better general education to the great body of their 
countrymen.’ Thus the Local Examination system came into 
being. Cambridge quickly followed the lead of Oxford, and, 
indeed, bettered her example. If the Universities may under- 
take to examine those who are not matriculated members of 
their own societies, why not teach them as well? This further 
development was urged upon the attention of the University of 
Cambridge by the energy and persistence of Professor James Stuart, 
who may be regarded as the father of University Eatension in the 
present, more limited acceptance of the term. The work initiated by 
the University of Cambridge in 1873 was extended to London by a 
joint Oxford, Cambridge, and London committee in 1876, and after 
one or two tentative and ineffectual attempts was vigorously and 
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systematically undertaken by the University of Oxford in 1885. For 
some time past it had been persistently urged upon the attention 
of Oxford by Mr. Percival, afterwards President of Trinity, and now 
Bishop of Hereford ; and still more by Mr. Jowett. , In 1875 the latter 
wrote to Mr. Goschen : 


There is another question which interests me, and will probably interest you, 
though nobody cares about it here. It seems to me a great pity that the 
University should allow the movement for university education in the large 
towns to pass out of their hands, but they can get no hold over these unless 
they allow some portion of their funds to be used for this object. . . . Itis nota 
political or ecclesiastical question. Could you speak to Mr. Gladstone, or some 
of the leading persons in either party, and try to impress it upon them ? 


In a memorandum drawn up by Jowett in 1874, and entitled 
‘Suggestions for University Reform,’ he recurs more than once to the 
same topic : 

To use the revenues of the University for this purpose would not be an 
alienation, but a most profitable investment of them; while we seem to be 
going to the large towns, we should be really drawing them tous. The Univer 
sity has already prepared a scheme for examinations which will give a general 
direction to the higher education, but we must also provide the means of 
instruction. . . . What the Church did in the Middle Ages the grammar-school 
and university should now do for them (the poorer class) ; they should cherish 
the good seed, to be used in the interests of knowledge and for the benefit of 
mankind. They should open a career for superior natural abilities ; they should 
go out to seek those who cannot come to them. 


Finally, he urged that a sum of 40,0001. a year should, if possible, 
be assigned to this purpose. 

The seeds sown by Jowett fell at the moment into uncongenial 
soil, but they have since germinated, and during the last twenty years 
have yielded an abundant harvest. The University has, as Jowett 
urged it should, ‘ taken some pains’ about its extra-mural work, and 
the response has been unexpectedly encouraging. Since 1886 the 
University of Oxford has established its ‘ Extension’ work in more 
than 500 towns ; its lecturers (nearly 200 in number) have delivered 
more than 30,000 lectures,.:distributed in over 3500 courses, and 
over 400,000 persons have regularly attended the instruction thus 
provided. Realising that mere attendance at lectures can do little 
more than stimulate a demand for higher education, the University 
authorities have encouraged the more serious students to supplement 
the lectures by ‘class’ instruction and to submit themselves to the 
test of examination. Finally, they have invited them to visit Oxford 
itself for a short period of study in the Long Vacation, and have pro- 
vided them with the best teaching which the University can afford. 
These Long Vacation lectures are regularly attended by some 1000 to 
1200 students. The dreams of Jowett have thus been largely, though 
not completely, fulfilled.* 

* Cf. evidence of the Master of Balliol before the Commission of 1877. 
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Once again we are confronted with the demand for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission ‘ to inquire into the endowment, government, 
administration and teaching of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and their constituent colleges, in order to secure the best use 
of their resources for the benefit of all classes of the community.’ 
The demand, as formulated by the Bishop of Birmingham, is based 
upon the changes which have taken place in the educational system 
of the country during the last thirty years, upon the ‘ difficulties 
experienced by the older Universities in adapting themselves to modern 
conditions,’ and, above all, upon the fundamental alteration in the 
balance of political power to which I have already referred. It is 
urged that Oxford and Cambridge have become to an intolerable 
extent ‘ playgrounds for the idle rich’; that they admit unfit persons, 
and have no adequate machinery for getting rid of them ; that endow- 
ments intended for the poor have been largely diverted to the rich; 
that the energies of teachers are dissipated and misdirected, and 
that there is too little leisure for, and too little encouragement to, the 
advancement of learning. Finally, it is asked whether by a readjust- 
ment of resources, educational and financial, the Universities could 
not be brought ‘into more immediate, direct and effective relations 
to all those who really desire to be students and to profit by the best 
education the country can afford.’ 

Into the many interesting questions raised by this demand it is 
impossible to enter adequately here. In passing, it may be said that, 
however desirable it is to exclude or to expel the idle because they are 
idle, it would be a gross injustice to exclude the rich because they are 
rich. The ideal of a national university should be, indeed, not the 
exclusion of any class, but the inclusion of all classes. Further, 
strongly as I sympathise with every movement for the wider diffusion of 
the benefits of university education, I must confess to some doubt as 
to the accuracy of Bishop Gore’s diagnosis of the existing conditions. 
In a careful statement presented to the British Association * by Dr. 
Brereton Baker, of Christ Church, it was shown that there is far less 
misappropriation of endowments than is commonly supposed. Ac- 
cording to statistics for the last ten years, the number of scholars 
who could have afforded to reside at the University of Oxford without 
the aid of their emoluments was only 6 per cent., and the practice 
of surrendering emoluments is by no means uncommon. ‘ At one 
Oxford college,’ as Dr. Baker pointed out, ‘ six out of twelve wealthy 
parents have during the Jast ten years refused the emoluments of 
their scholarships.’ My own experience entirely confirms the con- 
clusions of Dr. Baker. But this point, though one on which miscon- 


5 Meeting at Leicester, 1907. 
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ception and misrepresentation unfortunately prevail, is, after all, one 
of detail. 

The really significant feature of Bishop Gore’s recent utterance 
is that it appears to reflect to a large extent the views of the most 
progressive among working-class educationists. Among these there 
is, as I can personally testify, a serious and sustained demand for 
the extension of the benefits of university education to the workers. 

Can Oxford effectually respond to this demand ? 

It will conduce to lucidity in answering this question if the fact 
be kept in mind that the demand concerns three different classes of 
people. There is the boy of exceptional promise, for whose benefit 
an educational ladder has already been erected. There is the young 
worker of high average intelligence, who, if born in another class and 
educated at a first-rate school, would certainly win a scholarship or 
exhibition. Finally, there is the great mass of adult workers, who can- 
not under any circumstances come to Oxford or Cambridge, but to 
whom in their provincial centres many of the advantages of university 
teaching can without difficulty be extended. 

By men of exceptional ability the educational ladder, as already 
erected, can be and has been scaled. That the ascent should be 
rendered more easy, and that the feat should become more common, 
is unanimously desired by all educationists. To deprive such lads 
of the opportunity of ascent is sheer national waste. The State 
has need of the best brains it can produce. But it is not in this class 
that the workers are primarily interested, and for this suggestive 
reason. The men who climb the existing ladder and pass by the 
ordinary avenues to high university honours do not remain in the class 
from which they sprang. They recruit another class and are lost 
to their own. The demand of the workers is, therefore, concerned 
immediately with the two other categories which I have enumerated. 
They desire, in the first place, that it shall be rendered possible for 
considerable numbers of young working men to spend at least a year 
or two at Oxford; and, secondly, that the University by means of 
peripatetic teachers shall supply systematic instruction, particularly 
in civics, for the great mass of working men and women who cannot 
go to the University. They demand, in fact, that the work at present 
done by Ruskin College for the few shall be undertaken by the Univer- 
sity itself for the comparatively many, and that the University Exten- 
sion system shall be elaborated and endowed. 

Ruskin College is unquestionably doing excellent work, and it is 
doing it with scant encouragement and with inadequate resources. 
Established some seven years ago, it has won to a remarkable degree 
the confidence of working-class organisations. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has by a series of levies raised 1904. for its 
support, and many other trade unions and co-operative societies 
contribute regularly to its funds. Some 300 students have passed 
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through the College, and fifty-seven are at present in residence. Among 
them are miners, engineers, weavers, joiners, railwaymen, steel smelters, 
compositors, carters, and stone carvers. What is the secret of its 
success ? I believe it to be due primarily to the fact that of all its 
students not one appears to have deserted his trade. This is a point 
the significance of which should be impressed upon university re- 
formers. The suspicion with which the workers and their organisations 
have been apt to regard higher education has been due to the fear 
that it would lift individual workers out of their class. What they 
desire is that the entire class should be leavened and permeated by it. 
Nor will any solution of the problem be satisfactory which does not 
take account of this fundamental factor. Is it beyond the wit of man 
to draft a scheme which shall satisfy this condition without com- 
promising the educational dignity of the University ? It is, I think, 
becoming obvious that in order to do this it will be necessary to devise 
a new curriculum which, while specially adapted to the ascertained 
needs of the working classes, will not provide an avenue to the 
ordinary degree. Not only is it unreasonable to expect a working 
man to spend three years at Oxford, but the attainment of the degree 
would at once offend the susceptibilities of his fellows and offer 
temptations which they are anxious to withhold. Probably some 
development of the existing diploma courses, to which allusion has 
been made above, would meet the difficulty. A diploma, for example, 
in civics or in sociology obtainable at the end of one or two years’ 
residence and instruction might provide what is needed. I cannot 
admit the truth of the allegation, frequently made, that these studies 
are at present persistently ignored at Oxford. A better training in 
civics than that provided by the schools of Modern History and 
Liter Humaniores it would, I believe, be difficult to devise; but 
the institution of a special diploma, while providing for the special 
needs of working-class students, would also be attended with con- 
siderable advantage to others. 

But, assuming this to be done, the larger problem remains. 
At the best only a small minority of selected ‘ workers’ could hope 
to take advantage even of curtailed and specially adapted courses 
at the University. Can nothing, it is asked, be done for the great 
mass? Cannot the advantages of University teaching be brought to 
their own doors ? 

The interrogative form” does some injustice to the work already 
accomplished in this direction. Those who adopt it must be assumed 
to be ignorant of the facts disclosed in this paper. The Universities, 
by their ‘ Extension’ system, have already done much to bring the 
advantages of University teachingtwithin the reach of all. It is 
perfectly true that time has revealed defects in that system ; that the 
instruction provided is less systematic than it might be, and that 
educational efficiency often has to be subordinated to financial con- 
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siderations. But to describe the Extension system as ‘mere popular 
lecturing’ is a flagrant misrepresentation. The popular lecture—a 
lecture calculated to attract and to hold the attention of a large 
audience—is, it is true, a necessary adjunct of the system as worked 
at present. But it is an adjunct, not the essence of it. The tutorial 
class, the carefully selected library, the written essay, the testing 
examination, are indispensable concomitants. So long as the system 
is compelled to be financially self-supporting, so long must the lecturet 
attract large audiences. Provided with adequate resources, the 
Extension system could adapt itself to-morrow to the demand recently 
formulated by the Bishop of Birmingham, and could furnish university 
teaching for the small classes of ‘ trained and sifted students’ whom 
he has primarily in view. It is entirely a question of finance. Higher 
education never has been, and is never likely to be, self-supporting. 
It has always relied upon endowment. Bishop Gore is, I believe, 
perfectly right in his assumption that among the workers there is a 
clamant demand for such teaching as the Universities can alone provide. 
The Universities have no lack of trained men ready to supply the 
demand. The problem, therefore, is reduced to one of means. 

This fact has for some time past been clearly recognised by those 
who are responsible for the organisation of University Extension work 
at Oxford, and some of the colleges have already responded to an 
appeal for financial assistance. If half a dozen colleges would follow 
the excellent example set by Balliol and Christ Church, and would 
present to the Extension Delegacy the services of a specially elected 
Fellow or senior Scholar, a good start could be made at once. The 
Extension Fellow could be planted in a particular district, and could 
teach small classes of ‘trained and sifted students’ in at least six 
towns for a period of, say, three years. From these classes the best 
men could be picked to proceed—with maintenance scholarships—to 
Oxford itself. A year’s, or perhaps two years’, course in a specially 
organised curriculum would be crowned with the distinctive diploma 
described above. In this way the demand already’adumbrated, and 
likely in the near future to be strongly pressed, could provisionally 
and experimentally be met. And, when once it is realised that the 
demand is serious, lack of funds will not, I believe, be permitted for 
long to delay its satisfaction. 

Throughout this article I have given special prominence to that 
aspect of university reform which is concerned with the newly 
formulated demands of ‘Labour.’ But apart from these Oxford 
has another pressing reason for setting her house in order. She is 
charged with heavy responsibilities not only as a national, but as an 
imperial institution. She has a trust to fulfil not only to the sons of 
toil, but to the sons of the Empire and of the kindred lands. One of 
the most prescient and most imaginative of modern statesmen is 
bringing to the Alma Mater whom he loved the sons of the daughter 
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lands, to be trained in her traditions and instructed in her ways. 
Thus Oxford, libellously described by John Bright as ‘the home of 
dead languages and undying prejudices,’ is now called upon to discharge 
new responsibilities and adapt herself to new conditions. She is called 
upon to educate the governing classes of a new nation and an ex- 
panding Empire. That she will rise to the full height of her unique 
and splendid opportunity is the hope and the confident belief of 
all her sons. 
J. A. R. Marriorr. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
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